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EDITORIAL 

December 2008 marked the 25th anniversary of the death of 
Fr Alexander Schmemann, long-time Dean of St Vladimir’s 
Seminary and its Professor of Liturgical Theology. St Vladimir’s 
Seminary honored his memory in January 2009 by holding an 
international symposium, at which leading scholars in the field 
presented papers both on his continuing legacy, and on the 
fruitful developments in the field of liturgical theology since his 
passing. The articles in this issue include all the presentations from 
this conference, as well as selected papers from North-American 
participants at a conference on Schmemann held at the St Serge 
Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris, France—Schmemann’s 
home before he came to the United States. 

Fr Robert Taft, SJ, unquestionably the leading expert on the 
Byzantine liturgy today, gave the keynote address at the 26th 
annual Schmemann Memorial Lecture. This paper, the lead article 
in this issue, is a masterful survey of the field during the last quar¬ 
ter-century. Taft situates Schmemann within the broader tradi¬ 
tion of liturgical scholarship in both East and West and describes 
the many new and promising developments in the field during 
recent years. For anyone seeking to delve deeper, the extensive 
footnotes provide a virtual bonanza. 

David Fagerberg, who has been studying the work of Schme¬ 
mann ever since becoming acquainted with it during his own 
graduate studies with Aidan Kavanagh at Yale, deepens our appre¬ 
ciation for the depth of Schmemann’s thought by presenting a 
systematic analysis of it—one that is arguably more systematic 
than the writings of Schmemann themselves! And, as Fagerberg 
points out, the challenges that Schmemann raised in his writings 
are addressed to the entire Christian tradition, western as well as 
eastern. 

The two contributions by Michael Aune and Bryan Spinks 
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address more specifically Schmemann’s legacy in the West. Aune 
uses Schmemann’s thought as a springboard for a reflection 
on the needs and challenges of liturgical theology in the post¬ 
modern world of contemporary Christianity, with all its diversity 
(a diversity not too different from what we now know of primi¬ 
tive Christianity). Spinks focuses particularly on the question 
of a liturgical ordo, a prominent theme in Schmemann which 
has recently been developed by western scholars such as Gordon 
Lathrop (Lutheran) and even by free-church theologians such as 
Christopher Ellis (Baptist) and Simon Chan (Assemblies of God). 

Fr Job Getcha explores the roots of Schmemann’s thought, 
which he situates primarily, though certainly not exclusively, in 
Schmemann’s chief mentor, Ft Kiprian Kern, his teacher at St 
Serge in Paris. Other influential figures, Getcha argues, are Fr 
Nicolas Afanassieff and western scholars Casel, Dalmais, and 
Botte, who are counted among the leading voices of the liturgical 
movement in the West that prepared the way for Vatican II. 

Fr Stefanos Alexopoulos reviews the influence of Schmemann 
in Greece, where nearly all of his corpus is now available in trans¬ 
lation. As Alexopoulos points out, Schmemann’s liturgical, as well 
as pastoral, works are widely read in Greece, though there remains 
some hesitancy in accepting Schmemann’s prophetic vision. 

Sr Vassa Larin reflects on Schmemann’s negative view of 
monasticism, evident in his writings on liturgy, and especially his 
Journals. She situates this discomfort in the fact that Schmemann 
generally emphasized the presence of the Kingdom in this world, 
and that he was therefore critical of those, particularly monastics, 
who tended to flee this world and to disparage it. 

The three subsequent papers were presented at the Paris confer¬ 
ence and focus primarily on Schmemann as a pastor. Meyen- 
dorff describes Schmemann’s influence on liturgical practice in 
America. Fr Hopko, drawing from his own reminiscences as 
well as from Schmemann’s Journals, reflects on how Schmemann 
viewed the disciple of pastoral theology and his own pastoral role, 
his sorrows and self-doubts. Fr Alexis Vinogradov writes about 
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Schmemanns openness to the culture around him, whether the 
Paris of his youth, to which he loved to return, or contemporary 
American culture—politics, art, literature—from which he drank 
with thirst and which sought to incorporate in his vision of a 
Christianity that is completely open to the world, to which it is 
addressed, and which it seeks to transfigure and thus to save. 

Finally, Olga Meerson’s paper, originally delivered at a confer¬ 
ence in Rome in the fall of 2007, describes Schmemanns sensi¬ 
tivity to poetry, and how this influenced his understanding of 
liturgy. 

As all these contributions testify so clearly, Schmemann 
continues to speak to us. With the passage of time Schmemanns 
legacy has not only not dimmed, but continues to shine ever more 
brightly. 


— Paul Meyendorff, Editor 
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The Liturgical Enterprise Twenty-Five Years 
After Alexander Schmemann (1921-1983): 

The Man and His Heritage 

Robert F. Taft, SJ 1 

It has long been conventional to look back on the anniversary of 
milestone events in modern liturgical history in a spirit of review 
and reassessment of what has been done, what needs to be done 
or redone, what remains on the agenda as unfinished business 

1 Twenty-fifth Anniversary Father Alexander Schmemann Memorial Lecture, given 
January 30, 2009, at the Symposium The Past and Future of Liturgical Theology: 
Celebrating the Legacy of Father Alexander Schmemann, January 29-31, at St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, Crestwood, NY. I am grateful to my former 
graduate assistant, Sr Vassa Larin, for reading an earlier draft of this paper and 
making valuable suggestions for its improvement. 

Abbreviations used in the notes: 

BELS = Bibliotheca Ephemeredes liturgicae , Subsidia. 

BELS 129 = C. Braga, A. Pistoia (eds.), Les mouvements liturgiques . Correlations 
entrepratiques et recherches. Conferences Saint-Serge, L c Semaine d’etudes litur¬ 
giques, Paris 23-26 June 2003 (BELS 129, Rome: CLV-Edizioni liturgiche, 
2004). 

DOP = Dumbarton Oaks Papers. 

LP = The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, MN. 

LQF = Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen. 

OCA = Orientalia Christiana Analecta. 

CA 251 = R. F. Taft (ed.), The Christian East: Its Institutions & Its Thought . A 
Critical Reflection. Papers of the International Scholarly Congress for the 75th 
Anniversary of the Pontifical Oriental Institute, Rome, 30 May-5 June 1993 
(OCA 251, Rome: PIO, 1996). 

OCA 265 = R. F. Taft & Gabriele Winkler (eds.), Acts of the International Congress 
Comparative Liturgy Fifty Years after Anton Baumstark (1872—1948), Rome, 
25—29 September 1998 (OCA 265, Rome: PIO, 2001). 

OCP = Orientalia Christiana Periodica. 

PIO = Pontificio Istituto Orientale, Rome. 

SB = Societe des Bollandistes. 

SH = Studia hagiographica, Brussels: SB). 

SVTQ = St Vladimirs Theological Quarterly. 
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in need of attention. The recent anniversaries of our sometimes 
turbulent modern liturgical history, from the remote origins of the 
Liturgical Movement in nineteenth-century Western European 
Romanticism up to today, have generated a flood of literature on 
such major jubilees as the twenty-fifth and thirtieth anniversaries 
of Sacrosanctum Concilium, the Vatican II Constitution on 
the Sacred Liturgy promulgated December 4, 1963; 2 and the 
anniversaries of the repose in the Lord of the “greats” among the 
scholars who laid the foundations of modern liturgical renewal, 
like the twenty-fifth anniversary of renowned Anglican monk and 
liturgist Dom Gregory Dix (October 4, 1901-May 12, 1952), 3 
and the fiftieth anniversary of the German Catholic Orientalist 
and liturgiologist Anton Baumstark (August 4, 1872-May 31, 
1948), founder of the famous school of comparative liturgy, 4 an 

2 Vatican Council II, The Conciliar and Post-Conciliar Documents, ed. A. Flannery 
(Collegeville: LP, 1975), 1-40. The 25th and 40th anniversaries of this key docu¬ 
ment in modern liturgical history produced innumerable symposia, reflections 
and studies in the Catholic world. Among my own reflections stimulated by this 
recent history of liturgy and liturgiology, see inter alia R. F. Taft, “Response to the 
Berakah Award: Anamnesis,” Worship 59 (1985): 304-25; id., “A Generation of 
Liturgy in the Academy,” Worship 75 (2001): 46-58; id., “Ober die Liturgiewis- 
senschaft heute,” Theologische Quartalschrift 177 (1997): 243-55; id.. Beyond East 
and West Problems in Liturgical Understanding. Second revised and enlarged edi¬ 
tion (Rome: Edizioni Orientalia Christiana, 2001) = Oltre Toriente e loccidente. 
Per una tradizione liturgica viva, trans. Sara Staffuzza (Pubblicazione del Centro 
Aletti 21, Rome: Lipa, 1999); id., “‘Eastern Presuppositions’ and Western Liturgi¬ 
cal Renewal,” Antiphon: Publication of the Society for Catholic Liturgy 5:1 (2000): 
10-22; id., A partire dalla liturgia. Perche e la liturgia che fa la Chiesa (Pubblicazi- 
oni del Centro Aletti, Rome: Lipa, 2004); id., “Rinnovamento liturgico e Oriente 
cristiano prima, durante e dopo il Concilio Vaticano II,” conference given at the 
Pontificio Istituto Liturgico Sant’Anselmo during the symposium Sacrosanctum 
Concilium 40 anni dopo. Giornata di Studio per commemorare la Costituzione sulla 
Liturgia, 11 dicembre 2003, in press in Rivista liturgica; etc. 

3 See Anglican Bishop of Portsmouth Kenneth W. Stevenson’s review of Dixs 1945 
classic The Shape of the Liturgy, which Stevenson righdy assumed would “go down 
in history as the greatest piece of liturgical writing of an Anglican in this centu¬ 
ry” : Gregory Dix—25 Years On (Grove Liturgical Study No. 10, Bramcote Notts.: 
Grove Books, 1977), 23. On Dix, see now Simon Bailey, A Tactful God. Gregory 
Dix. Priest, Monk and Scholar (Herefordshire/Harrisburg: Morehouse, 1995). 

4 Baumstark defined his method in a series of ten lectures held in 1932 at the Mon¬ 
astery of Amay-sur-Meuse in Belgium and published in 1939 in his French classic 
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anniversary that gave rise to numerous high-level studies at the 
1998 International Scholarly Congress dedicated to Baumstarks 
methodology and its ongoing impact in modern liturgiology. 5 So 
it is fully traditional that we dedicate these days to the memory 
of Fr Alexander Schmemann, another “great” in the pantheon of 
liturgical theology, and look back at what has intervened in the 
years since his earthly repose. 

Orthodox Liturgical Studies in the Post-Schmemann Years 

But before analyzing the still remarkably vibrant Schmemann 
heritage, let us see what has been happening in the field of liturgy 
during these twenty-five “post-Schmemann” years. I shall limit my 
attention perforce to the liturgical system known as the “Byzantine 
rite,” 6 for to review the entire field of liturgiology over the past 

on the topic, Liturgie comparee = English version Comparative Liturgy (Westmin¬ 
ster, MD: The Newman Press, 1958) from the 3rd French edition (Collection 
Irenikon, Chevetogne: Editions de Chevetogne, 1953). For the origins of this 
work, see E. Lanne, “Les dix lemons de Liturgie Comparee d Anton Baumstark au 
Monastere d’Amay-sur-Meuse en 1932: leur contexte et leur publication,” OCA 
265: 145-61. 

5 See OCA 265. My studies on the anniversary include: R. F. Taft & G. Winkler, 
“Introduction,” ibid., 9-29; R. F. Taft, “Anton Baumstarks Comparative Liturgy 
Revisited,” ibid., 191-232; id., “Comparative Liturgy Fifty Years after Anton 
Baumstark (d. 1948): A Reply to Recent Critics,” Worship 73 (1999): 521-40. 

6 This is an academic term some Orthodox neither like nor employ, but it is the 
only one that corresponds to the historical reality. To use the expression “Or¬ 
thodox liturgy,” as many Orthodox writers prefer, is anachronistic. For besides 
the Byzantine there are other equally “Orthodox liturgies” whose sources are still 
extant in the liturgical manuscripts. I mean the rites of the Orthodox patriarchates 
of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem before their gradual liturgical byzantiniza- 
tion in the aftermath of the Islamic conquests, a process already clearly visible in 
sources like the earliest ms of the Liturgy of St James, the 9th c. roll Vatican Gr. 
2282 (B.-Ch. Mercier, La Liturgie de S. Jacques. Edition critique du texte grecque 
avec traduction latine, Patrologia Orientals 26.2, Turnhout: Brepols, 1974) and 
more or less completed by the 13th c. On this liturgical byzantinization, a his¬ 
tory that remains to be written, see R. F. Taft, The Byzantine Rite. A Short History 
(American Essays in Liturgy, Collegeville: LP, 1993), 56-57; Joseph Nasrallah, “La 
liturgie des Patriarcats melchites de 969 a 1300,” Oriens Christianus 71 (1987): 
156-81; Christian Hannick, “Annexions et reconquetes Byzantines: peut-on par- 
ler d’«uniatisme» byzantin?” Irenikon 66 (1993): 451-74; Kate Leeming, “The 
Adoption of Arabic as a Liturgical Language by the Palestinian Melkites,” ARAM 
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quarter-century would take far longer than the time available. 7 
And even within those limited parameters, I shall treat mainly 
what I see as new paradigm-shifts as well as important continuing 
trends in Orthodox liturgical studies over the past quarter-century. 
To discuss new individual works would take forever, and besides, 
many of the best recent ones exist only as unpublished doctoral 
dissertations not yet available to the scholarly public. 

A basic list of significant developments would in my view have 
to include the renaissance of liturgiology in post-Soviet Russia; 
the end of an era at the Pontifical Oriental Institute with the 
death of Juan Mateos (Sep. 23, 2003) and Miguel Arranz (July 
16,2008), 8 and my own retirement from teaching at the statutory 
age-limit of seventy-five in 2007; the ongoing seminal impor¬ 
tance of textual studies and the new methods of text manipula¬ 
tion by computer; the “new finds” on Sinai; my founding of the 
new series, Anaphorae Orientales, for the publication in critical 
editions of eastern anaphoras with translation and commentary; 9 

15 (2003): 239-46; K.-P. Todt, “Religion und griechisch-orthodoxes Patriarchat 
von Antiocheia in Mittelbyzantinischer Zeit,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 94 (2001): 
239-67. Still useful are several earlier studies: Cyrille Korolevsky (Karalevsky), 
Histoire des patriarcats melkites (Alexandrie, Antioche, Jerusalem) depuis le schisme 
monophysite du sixieme siecle jusqu a nos jours, vols. II—III—vol. I never appeared— 
(Rome: Imprimerie du Senat, 1910-1911), III, 1-21 = id., History oftheMelkite 
Patriarchates (Alexandria, Antioch , Jemsalem) jrom the Sixth Century Monophysite 
Schism to the Present (1910), 3 vols. = I—II, III. 1-2, trans. J. Collorafi & Bishop 
Nicholas Samra, ed. Bishop Nicholas Samra (Fairfax, VA: Eastern Christian Publi¬ 
cations, 1998-2001), III. 1,1-25; id. (= C. Charon), “Le rite byzantin et laliturgie 
chrysostomienne dans les patriarcats melkites (Alexandrie-Antioche-Jerusalem),” 
in XPYCOCTOMIKA. Studi e ricerche intomo a S. Giovanni Crisostomo, a cura del 
comitato per il XV° centenario della sua morte, 407-1907 (Rome: Pustet, 1908), 
473-718 P. de Meester, “Grecques (liturgies),” Dictionnairedarcheologie chretienne 
et de liturgie Vl.2 (Paris: Letouzy et Ane, 1924), 1605-8. 

7 For a more general survey of the field over the past seventy-five years, consult my 
overviews, the first from a more European viewpoint, the second from a more 
American perspective: Taft, “Ober die Liturgiewissenschaft heute”; id., “A Genera¬ 
tion of Liturgy in the Academy.” 

8 On Mateos and his work, see R. F. Taft, “Recovering the Message of Jesus. In 
Memory of Juan Jose Mateos Alvarez, S.J., 15 January 1917-23 September 2003,” 
OCP 71 (2005): 265-97; for Arranz s bibliography see www.miguel-arranz.net. 

9 See R. F. Taft, “Introduction to the Series Anaphorae Orientales, ”in H.-J. Feulner, 
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the growing influence of social history on liturgical history; 10 
negative developments like retrenchment in ecumenical liturgi¬ 
cal theology due to neocon Catholics’ attacks on recent gains; 11 
the end of the western romance with eastern liturgy 12 and the 
concomitant flagging interest in early and/or eastern liturgy that 
led to my founding the new “Societas Orientalium Liturgiarum- 
Society of Eastern Liturgy (SOL)” in 2005; recent challenges to 
the once accepted prescriptive view of Christian liturgy due in 
part to the neo-skepticism of the Bradshaw School; and, finally, 
of course, the incredible shelf-life of Fr Alexander Schmemann’s 
oeuvre. I shall comment on a few of these issues I see as more 
directly relevant to our commemorative assembly today. 

The Rebirth of Liturgical Studies in Russia 

First, the most starding good news on the Orthodox liturgical 
horizon is the remarkable renaissance of liturgical scholarship in 
post-Soviet Russia. Anyone engaged in the study of Orthodox 
liturgy will be well-acquainted with the litany of world-class 
Orthodox liturgical scholars of immediate pre-revolutionary 
Russian Orthodoxy: Almazov, Diakovsky, Dmitrievsky, Golubtsov, 
Karabinov, Krasnosel’tsev, Mansvetov, Muretov, Orlov, Petrovsky, 
Skaballanovich, Turaev, Porfirii Uspensky ... to mention some of 
the major names that automatically spring to mind. 

DiearmenischeAnaphorades hi. Athanasius. KritischerEdition, Vbersetzungundlit- 
urgievergleichender Kommentar (Anaphorae Orientales 1 = Amphorae Arrneniacae 
1, Rome: PIO, 2001), vii-x; id., “Foreword,” ibid., xi-xx. 

10 See, for example R. F. Taft, Through Their Own Eyes. Liturgy as the Byzantines 
Saw It (Patriarch Athenagoras Orthodox Institute—The Paul G. Manolis Distin¬ 
guished Lectures 2005, Berkeley: InterOrthodox Press, 2006). 

11 For a sample, see the articles in the 2004—2008 issues of Divinitas. Rivista in- 
temazionale di ricerca e di critica teologica attacking the 2001 Vatican decision 
recognizing the validity of the Assyrian Anaphora of Addai and Mari that does not 
contain the Words of Institution, on which cf. R F. Taft, “Mass Without the Con¬ 
secration? The Historic Agreement on the Eucharist between the Catholic Church 
and the Assyrian Church of the East Promulgated 26 October 2001,” Worship 77 
(2003): 482-509. 

12 See R F. Taft, “‘Eastern Presuppositions’ and Western Liturgical Renewal,” Anti¬ 
phon: Publication of the Society far Catholic Liturgy 5:1 (2000): 10-22. 
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Today, with the new generation of Russian Orthodox liturgi¬ 
cal scholars like Alexei Mstislavovich Pentkovsky, professor of the 
Moscow Theological Academy at the Trinity-Sergius Lavra and 
Director of the nearby Abramtsevo Museum, and Fr Mikhail 
Zheltov, liturgy professor at the Orthodox University of St Tikhon 
in Moscow, the Russian Orthodox Church has already entered 
a new and brilliant era of unmatched Orthodox liturgiology. 13 
Henceforth, anyone with ambitions to study Orthodox liturgy 
who does not learn Russian is just daydreaming. 

Historico-Criticaland Textual Studies 

Secondly, I must underline the furthering of historico-critical and 
textual studies both in Russia and the broader world of scholarship 
on Orthodox worship. To know what any aspect of Christian 
liturgy—indeed Christian anything—means, and hence means 
for today; and therefore how it must be understood, celebrated, 
preached on the pastoral level; proceeds from the premise that 
Christian liturgy is an objective reality whose meaning is located 
not in what we think or feel or imagine or would like it to be, 
but in the data of Christian tradition. So amid the contemporary 
search for relevance in liturgy, I continue to maintain that there 
is nothing so relevant as knowledge, nothing so irrelevant as 
ignorance. The only reliable way to understand and critique the 
present manifestation of any cultural phenomenon is to see what 
it once was and how it got to be the way it is. One can do this 
only by studying its origins and evolution—in a word, its history, 
which of course includes its shape and uses today. 

But to study liturgy for what it is means studying its extant 
monuments, and to study its extant monuments from the long 
Christian centuries before the development of modern methods 

13 Pentkovsky s recent series of articles in the Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii and 
Zheltovs studies, especially his massive contributions to the ongoing magnificent 
new Pravoslavnaia Entsiklopediia (Moscow, 2000-), are must reading. Pentkovsky 
has illuminated the tortuous history of the evolution of the Typikon, and with 
Zheltovs book-length article “Evkharistiia,” we now have an historico-theological 
Orthodox treatise on the Eucharist worthy of the name. 
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of data recording, retrieval, and manipulation means studying 
mainly texts. To study texts, however, one has to make them reli¬ 
able witnesses by editing them critically on the basis of the best 
extant manuscript witnesses. In this category one must note that 
we finally have a critical edition of the earliest Byzantine liturgi¬ 
cal ms, the mid-eighth-century Vatican codex Barberini Gr. 336 
by two of my former students, the husband and wife team Elena 
Velkovska and Stefano Parenti. 14 That we have waited twelve 
centuries for a critical edition of this essential source betrays the 
fact that Byzantine liturgiology remains an enterprise in future 
eschatology! 

New Discoveries 

Thirdly, one must also note the rare but occasional (and often 
accidental) discovery of hitherto unknown texts that like a bolt of 
lightning suddenly electrifies an academic field. Such a lightning 
bolt struck the history of Byzantine liturgy with the “New Finds” 
on Mt. Sinai, when in May 1975 a huge hoard of manuscripts 
was discovered by accident in a rubble-filled room that had 
been blocked off inside the north wall of the Monastery of St 
Catherine. 15 For some unfathomable reason, news of the discovery 
was leaked to the press only in 1978, and despite the frustration 
caused by this invaluable new material being presented to the 
scholarly world in dribs and drabs at a glacial pace, the finds, 
comprising manuscripts in the main languages of the various 
Palestinian communities, native or pilgrim, are already seen to be 
of extraordinary importance for the history of the Byzantine rite. 

14 S. Parenti & E. Velkovska (eds.), L’Eucologio Barberini gr. 336. Seconda edizione 
riveduta con traduzione in lingua italiana (BELS 80, Rome: CLV—Edizioni litur- 
giche, 2000). 

15 Basic information and early bibliography on the finds are given in R. Mathiesen, 
“New Old Church Slavonic Manuscripts on Mount Sinai,” Harvard Ukrainian 
Studies 15 (1991): 192-99. For liturgy in the Sinai see R. F. Taft, “Greek Monas¬ 
tic Liturgy on the Sinai Peninsula in the First Millennium: Glimpses of a Lost 
World.” Conference at the Symposium Holy Image—Hallowed Ground: Icons from 
Sinai, 26-27 January 2007, at the J. Paul Getty Museum (26 Jan.) and The Fowler 
Museum at UCLA (27 Jan.), in press in the Symposium Acta. 
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Late-Antique and Medieval Sinai was inhabited by monks of every 
stamp, and the huge library in the Monastery of St Catherine 
comprises the largest extant collection of hagiopolite manuscripts, 
a large percentage of them liturgical, not only in Greek but also in 
all the other traditional liturgical languages of the Late-Antique 
and Medieval Christian East: Arabic, Armenian, Besse, 16 Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Georgian, Slavonic, Syriac, and Palestinian Syriac. 17 Stig 

16 The Besses were from a Thracian tribe that had been in the service of the Roman 
Empire: see Andre-Jean Festugiere, Les moines dorient, III/2: Les moines de Pales¬ 
tine (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1962), 124, note 91. 

17 On the origins of the Manuscript Library of St Catherines Monastery on Sinai 
we know next to nothing: see Joseph Nasrallah and Rachid Haddad, Histoire du 
mouvement litteraire dans I’Eglise melchite du V e au XX e siecle. Contribution a l etude 
de la litterature arabe chretienne. Vol. II Tome I (634-750) (Damascus: Fondation 
Joseph Nasrallah—Editions de Tlnstitut fran^ais de Damas, 1996), 63-64. For 
the mss, see General: Murad Kamil, Catalogue of All Manuscripts in the Mon¬ 
astery of St Catherine on Mount Sinai (Wiesbaden: Harrossowitz, 1970); Paul 
Gehin, Stig Froyshov, “Nouvelles decouvertes sinaitiques: a propos de la paru- 
tion de l’inventaire des manuscrits grecs,” Revue des etudes byzantines 38 (2000), 
167-84; Greek: Repertoire des Bibliotheques et des catalogues de manuscripts grecs 
de Marcel Richard[ 3e edition entierement refondue par Jean-Marie Olivier (Cor¬ 
pus Christianorum, Turnhout: Brepols, 1995), §§2169-99; Dieter Harlfinger, 
Dieter R. Reinsch, Joseph A. M. Sonderkamp, in collaboration with Giancarlo 
Prato, Specimina Sinaitica. Die datierten griechischen Handschriften des Katharin - 
en-Klosters aufdem Berge Sinai 9. bis 12 . Jahrhundert (Berlin: D. Reimer Verlag, 
1983); Arabic: Aziz S. Atiya, Complete Analytical Listing of the Arabic Collection 
Preserved in the Monastery of St Catherine, Mt. Sinai (in Arabic, Alexandria: Galal 
Hazzi & Co., 1970); Georgian: Gerard Garitte, Catalogue des manuscripts gior- 
gienes litteraires du Mont Sinai (Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 
165, Subsidia 9, Louvain: L. Durbecq, 1956), see index 308: Titurgiques, textes’; 
Slavonic: Ioannes Tarnanides, The Slavonic Manuscripts Discovered in 1975 at St 
Catherines Monastery on Mount Sinai (St Catherines Monastery on Mount Si¬ 
nai No. 3, Thessalonika: Hellenic Association for Slavic Studies, 1988); Stefano 
Parenti, L’Eucologio slavo del Sinai nella storia delleucologio bizantino (Seminario 
del Dipartimento di Studi Slavi dell’Europa Centro-orientale, Universita di Roma 
«La Sapienza», Filologia slava—2, Rome, 1997); id., “Influssi italo-greci nei testi 
eucaristici bizantini dei «Fogli Slavi» del Sinai (XI sec.),” OCP 57 (1991): 145-77; 
id., “Glagolicheskii spisok rimsko-vizantiiskoi liturgii Sv. Petra,” Palaeobulgarica 
18/4 (1994): 3-14; Elena Velkovska, “La liturgia presso gli Slavi ortodossi,” in 
Mario Capaldo (ed.), Lo spazio letterario del medioevo. 3. Le culture circonstanti, 
vol. 3: Le culture slave, ed. (Rome: Salerno Editrice, 2006), 405-37; eadem , Nuovi 
paralleli greci deWEucologio slavo del Sinai (Seminario del Dipartimento di Studi 
Slavi dell’Europa Centro-orientale, Universita di Roma «La Sapienza», Filologia 
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Symeon Frayshov, alumnus of St Vladimir’s and now Professor 
of Liturgical Studies in the Faculty of Theology at the University 
of Oslo in Norway, is studying the liturgical mss in these finds 
and his findings are revolutionizing our views on the formative 
history of the hagiopolite and early Byzantine rites. 18 The liturgy 
of Palestine in the first Christian millennium was of course one of 
the two main building blocks of what is now the Byzantine rite. 

New Methods 

In addition to such new discoveries there are also new methods 
for dealing with the issues peculiar to pre-modern texts such 
as the problem of authenticity, i.e., whether the text was really 
written by the author to whom tradition attributes it. One classic 
example, the Anaphora of St John Chrysostom, by far the most 
widely used eastern eucharistic prayer, has been attributed to St 
John Chrysostom with unwavering consistency throughout the 
entire Byzantine tradition. 19 

Did St John Chrysostom actually author this text that bears his 
name? Not exactly. As I have demonstrated via the new methods 
of computerized text-manipulation, the Chrysostom anaphora 
is a later redaction of the no-longer extant Greek Anaphora of 


slava—1, Rome, 1996); eadem, “Una preghiera deirincenso neirEucologio slavo 
del Sinai,” Ephemerides liturgicae 110 (1996): 257-61. 

18 Stig S. Froyshov, L’Horologe «georgien» du Sinaiticus ibericus 34. Tome I: Texte; 
Tome II: Commentaire. These presentee pour l’obtention du Doctorat conjoint en 
histoire des religions et anthropologie religieuse (Paris IV—Sorbonne), en theolo- 
gie (Institut Catholique de Paris), et en theologie (Institut de Theologie Ortho- 
doxe Saint-Serge), (Paris, 2003), 317.1 am indebted to Prof. Froyshov for sending 
me a copy of his dissertation, the publication of which we eagerly await. He has 
given us a foretaste of what to expect in his recent studies: “The Early Develop¬ 
ment of the Eight Mode System in Jerusalem,” SVTQ 51 (2007): 139-78, with 
extensive bibliography (173—78); id., “The Georgian Witness to First Millennium 
Jerusalem Liturgy: New Sources and Studies,” paper delivered at the II Interna¬ 
tional Congress of the Society for Oriental Liturgy (SOL), Rome, 17-20 Sept. 
2008, in press in the Congress Acta. 

19 I summarize the evidence in R. F. Taft, “The Authenticity of the Chrysostom 
Anaphora Revisited. Determining the Authorship of Liturgical Texts by Com¬ 
puter,” OCP 56 (1990): 5-51, here 9-11. 
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the Apostles. And the extant Syriac redaction of that anaphora, 
known as the Syriac Anaphora of the Apostles I, is a later Jaco¬ 
bite reworking of a Syriac translation of this Apostles Anaphoras 
Greek Urtext independent of the later Byzantine redaction we 
know as the Chrysostom anaphora. 20 

Of course liturgiologists have long known that the Chrysostom 
Anaphora has many “doublets” as they are called in the trade— 
i.e., parallel texts found in the anaphora as well as in the authentic 
writings of the saint. 21 What computerized text-searches at last 
provide is something totally new: exclusivity, i.e., the proof that 
some of these doublets are matched only in St John Chrysostoms 
writings and in no other Father’s writings in the entire Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae patristic Greek databank. 

Liturgy from the Bottom Up 

Also new to liturgical studies is what I call “liturgy from the 
bottom up,” an historical method in which liturgical studies have 
been clearly influenced by new emphases in social history. In the 
new series, A People’s History of Christianity, Virginia Burras and 
Rebecca Lyman announce three themes that will recur throughout 
the book: “emphases on diversity rather than sameness, on 
the local rather than the universal, and on practice rather than 
doctrine.” 22 And they continue: “Christians ... did indeed tend to 
think globally...but they also always acted locally. The local acts 
and embodied practices as much as the universalizing thoughts of 


20 I review ibid, the full dossier of previous scholarly writing concerning the point at 
issue. See also R. F. Taft, "O "Ayiog Twavvris 6 XpuaoaTopog. Kal f| ava<j>opd ttou 
cJ)ep€L to ovo|id tou, Kleronomia 21 (June-December 1989): 285-308. 

21 See H. Engberding, “Die syrische Anaphora der zwolf Apostel und ihre Parallel- 
texte einander gegeniiberstellt und mit neuen Untersuchungen zur Urgeschichte 
der Chrysostomosliturgie begleitet,” Oriens Christianus 34 = ser. 3 vol. 12 (1938): 
213-47; G. Wagner, Der Ursprung der Chrysostomusliturgie (LQF 59, Munster: 
Aschendorff, 1973). 

22 “Introduction. The Shifting Focus of History,” in V. Burrus (ed.), A People's His¬ 
tory of Christianity, vol. 2: Late Antique Christianity (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2005), 
1-23, here 2. 
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ancient Christians therefore demand our close attention.” 23 That 
this is equally true of the Byzantine rite has been demonstrated 
time and again in recent theses defended at the Pontifical Oriental 
Institute, 24 and especially in Prof. Stefano Parentis work on what 
he has christened “the Byzantine liturgical periphery.” 25 

This puts into relief what I call my “Tip O’Neill Rule.” For 
what the late Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives Tip 
O’Neill famously said apropos of his metier: “All politics is local,” 
applies also to liturgy. In its origins, at least, everything is local. 
Like politics, liturgical uses may eventually spread beyond their 
local origins to enter and influence the broader tradition. But they 
have local developments as their point of departure, and scholars 
ignore this at their own peril. 

Professor Peter Jeffery of Princeton has commented on “how 
little scholarship there has been on the lay experience of worship.” 26 
Similarly, Greek Orthodox Metropolitan Kallistos Ware, review¬ 
ing recent work on the Byzantine Divine Liturgy, noted that good 
work has been done on the history of the eucharist and on its 
commentaries. 

Far less attention, however, has been devoted to the influence 
of the liturgy on the daily personal life of the people. What 
impact did the service have upon a Byzantine Christian who 
was not a trained theologian or a member of the clergy? 

How widely were the words of the prayers and the symbol- 


23 Ibid., 5. 

24 See for example G. Ioannides, II codice liturgico Barberini greco 390 (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation under the direction of Stefano Parenti, Rome: PIO 2000); 
also Parenti s articles cited in the following note. 

25 Among Parenti s studies illustrating this, see esp. “Towards a Regional History of 
the Byzantine Euchology of the Sacraments,” paper given at The Vth International 
Theological Conference of the Russian Orthodox Church—Orthodox Teaching on the 
Sacraments of the Church , Moscow, 13-16 November 2007, in press in the Con¬ 
gress Acta; also L’Eucologio slavo del Sinai nella storia delTeucologio bizantino (Semi- 
nario del Dipartimento di Studi Slavi delTEuropa Centro-orientale, University di 
Roma «La Sapienza», Filologia slava—2, Rome, 1997). 

26 P. Jeffery, “A Chant Historian Reads Liturgiam Authenticam, 3: Languages and 
Cultures,” Worship 78 (2004): 236-65, here 243. 
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ism of the ceremonies understood by the congregation as a 
whole? Here is a promising field for future research. 27 

Of late my own work in oriental liturgiology has been moving 
in this direction, shifting away from recent studies on method 28 
to more socio-cultural issues, the concrete phenomena of popu¬ 
lar liturgical participation as they emerge in the historical docu¬ 
ments. 29 In so doing I have, in a sense, been responding to my 

27 Kallistos [Ware], Bishop of Dioklea, “The Meaning of the Divine Liturgy for the 
Byzantine Worshipper,” in Rosemary Morris (ed.), Church and People in Byzan¬ 
tium (Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies Twentieth Spring Sympo¬ 
sium of Byzantine Studies, Manchester, 1986; Birmingham: Centre for Byzantine, 
Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, 1990), 7-28, here 7-8. 

28 E.g., R. F. Taft, “Comparative Liturgy Fifty Years after Anton Baumstark (d. 1948): 
A Reply to Recent Critics,” Worship 73 (1999): 321-40; id., “Anton Baumstarks 
Comparative Liturgy Revisited,” OCA 265:191-232. 

29 The place of women in church, and the segregation and restrictions imposed on 
them: R. F. Taft, “Women at Church in Byzantium: Where, When—and Why,” 
DOP 52 (1998): 27-87; id., Through Their Own Eyes , 63-64, 89-100; id., “Or¬ 
thodox Women at Church in Byzantium: Glimpses of a Lost World,” lecture given 
at the June 20-22, 2008 Conference on Orthodox Women at the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church of the Intercession, Glen Cove, NY, in press; popular participation 
in psalmody and liturgical chant: id., “Christian Liturgical Psalmody: Origins, 
Development, Decomposition, Collapse,” in Harold W. Attridge and Margot E. 
Fassler (eds.), Psalms in Community. Jewish and Christian Textual Liturgical, and 
Artistic Traditions (Society of Biblical Literature Symposium Series Number 25, 
Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003), 7-32; id., Through Their Own Eyes, 
56-67; popular behavior (or misbehavior) during liturgical services: id., “Women 
at Church in Byzantium,” 82-86; id., “‘Eastern Presuppositions,” 13-14; id., 
Through Their Own Eyes, 92-100; the congregations response to preaching: ibid., 
79-87; id., “Women at Church in Byzantium,” 84; veneration of the saints: id., 
“Liturgia e culto dei santi in area bizantino-greca e slava: problemi di origine, sig- 
nificato e sviluppo,” in A. Benvenuti and M. Garzaniti (eds.), II tempo dei santi tra 
Oriente e Occidente. Liturgia e agiografia del tardo antico al concilio di Trento. Atti 
del IV Convegno di studio deirAssociazione italiana per lo studio della santita, dei 
culti e delfagiografia, Firenze 26-28 ottobre 2000 (Rome: Viella, 2005), 35-54; 
id., “The Veneration of the Saints in the Byzantine Liturgical Tradition,” in J. 
Getcha and A. Lossky (eds.), Ova [a alveaeas. Melanges liturgiques offerts a la me - 
moire de VArcheveque Georges Wagner (1930-1993) (Paris: Presses S. Serge, 2005), 
353-68; the distancing of the people from the liturgical action via the enclosed 
sanctuary: id., “The Decline of Communion in Byzantium and the Distancing of 
the Congregation from the Liturgical Action: Cause, Effect, or Neither?” in Sha¬ 
ron E. J. Gerstel (ed.), Thresholds of the Sacred: Architectural, Art Historical, Litur - 
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own appeal, made twenty years ago, that 

... one can no longer reconstruct the past only from the top 
down. What we find in liturgical manuscripts was embed¬ 
ded in a socio-cultural ambiance outside of which it cannot 
be understood as liturgy, something that real people did. 
Furthermore, such literary monuments are a product of 
high culture, and hence only half of the story ... 30 

In my 2001 review of liturgical studies 31 I indicated some 
recent works that have answered this plea for liturgical history 
from the bottom up. 32 More recent developments in fields like 

gical and Theological Perspectives on Religious Screens , East and West (Washington, 
DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 2006), 27-50; the recitation of the liturgical prayers in 
secret: id., “Was the Eucharistic Anaphora Recited Secredy or Aloud? The Ancient 
Tradition and What Became of It,” in Roberta R. Ervine (ed.), Worship Tradi¬ 
tions in Armenia and the Neighboring Christian East An International Symposium 
in Honor of the 40th Anniversary of St Nersess Armenian Seminary (AVANT series 
3, Crestwood, NY: St Nersess Armenian Seminary & SVS Press, 2006), 15-57; 
the participation of the Byzantine sovereigns in the liturgy: id., “The Byzantine 
Imperial Communion Ritual,” in Pamela Armstrong (ed.). Ritual and Art. Byz¬ 
antine Essays for Christopher Walter (London: The Pindar Press, 2006), 1-27; R. 
F. Taft, A History of the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom , vol. VI: The Communion, 
Thanksgiving ; and Concluding Rites (OCA 281, Rome: PIO 2008), Excursus I; the 
frequency of the eucharistic celebration and Holy Communion, and their decline: 
ibid., chap. VI; id., Beyond East and West, chap. 5; id., “Home-Communion in the 
Late Antique East,” in Clare V. Johnson (ed.), Ars Liturgiae. Worship: Aesthetics and 
Praxis. Essays in Honor of Nathan D. Mitchell (Chicago: Liturgy Training Publica¬ 
tions, 2003), 1-25; id., “Changing Rhythms of Eucharistic Frequency in Byzan¬ 
tine Monasticism,” in M. Bielawski and D. Hombergen (eds.), II monachesimo tra 
eredita e aperture. Atti del Simposio “Testi e temi nella tradizione del monachesimo 
cristiano” per il 50° Anniversario delPIstituto Monastico di Sant’Anselmo, Roma, 
28 maggio—1 giugno 2002 (Studia Anselmiana 140, Rome: Sant’Anselmo, 2004), 
419-58; how the Byzantine hoi polloi saw liturgy: id., Through Their Own Eyes; 
etc. 

30 “Response to the Berakah Award: Anamnesis,” Worship 59 (1985): 304-25, here 
314-15. 

31 Taft, “A Generation of Liturgy in the Academy.” 

32 A sampling: J. C. Russell, The Germanization of Early Medieval Christianity. A 
Sociohistorical Approach to Religious Transformation (New York/Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1994), picks up the theme J. A. Jungmann treated in his famous 
essay “The Defeat of Teutonic Arianism and the Revolution in Religious Culture 
in the Early Middle Ages,” in id., Pastoral Liturgy (New York: Herder & Herder, 
1962), 1-101. E. Duffy, The Stripping of the Altars. Traditional Religion in England 
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Byzantine art history, 33 Byzantine cultural history, 34 paleopatho- 


1400-1580 (New Haven/London: Yale University Press, 1992), on popular reli¬ 
gion in England, has overturned the “received view” that the English Reformation 
cleaned up a decadent, superstition-ridden Catholicism. For Byzantine Catholi¬ 
cism in Italy: G. M. Croce, La Badia Greca di Grottaferrata e la Rivista “Roma e 
TOriente”2 vols. (Citta del Vaticano: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1990); Stefano 
Parenti, II monastero di Grottaferrata nel medioevo (1004-1462): segni e percorsi di 
una identita (OCA 274, Rome: PIO, 2005), both of which lay open for us the 
everyday life of that ancient Byzantine monastery at the gates of Rome. On Greek 
popular religiosity see Karen Hartnup, “On the Belief of the Greeks. ” Leo Allatios 
and Popular Orthodoxy (The Medieval Mediterranean Peoples, Economies and 
Cultures, 400-1500, Leiden/Boston: E.J. Brill, 2004); and in the same vein, B. J. 
Groens study of the use and abuse of the Rite of Anointing of the Sick in present- 
day Greek-Orthodoxy, a paradigm of liturgical history from the bottom up: ( Ter 
genezing van ziel en lichaam/ De viering van het oliesel in de Grieks- Orthodoxe Kerk 
(Theologie & Empirie 11, Kampen/Weinheim: Deutscher Studien Verlag—J.H. 
Kok Publishing House, 1990); id., “L’onction des malades dans l’Eglise grecque 
orthodoxe,” Concilium 234 (1991): 71-82. The Theotokos Evergetis Project at 
The Queens University of Belfast School of Greek, Roman and Semitic Studies 
is attempting the same sort of thing for every aspect, including liturgy, of the life 
of the large and important medieval Constantinopolitan Monastery of Theoto¬ 
kos Evergetis. For the liturgical Typikon or ordo of this monastery, the longest 
such Byzantine liturgical ordo extant, see The Synaxarion of the Monastery of the 
Theotokos Evergetis, 2 vols. I: September-February; II: March-August; The Mov¬ 
able Cycle. Text and translation by Robert H. Jordan (Belfast Byzantine Texts and 
Translations 6.5-6.6, Belfast: Belfast Byzantine Enterprises, 2000, 2005); also J. 
E. Klentos, Byzantine Liturgy in Twelfth-Century Constantinople: An Analysis of the 
Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis (codex Athens Ethnike Bib- 
liotheke 788) (University of Notre Dame Doctoral Dissertation, November 1995, 
Ann Arbor: University Microfilms International, 1997). In this context, note that 
the Dumbarton Oaks Typikon Project—J. Thomas & A. Constantinides Hero 
(eds.), Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents. A Complete Translation of the 
Surviving Founders Typika and Testaments, 5 vols. (Dumbarton Oaks Studies 35, 
Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2000). This 
enterprise, involving the publication in English translation of the major Byzantine 
Typika or monastic Rules, including their liturgical ordos, has made easily acces¬ 
sible an enormous amount of Byzantine monastic liturgical material. 

33 In chronological order: Anna D. Kartsonis, Anastasis. The Making of An Image 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986); Nancy P. Cevcenko, “Icons in the 
Liturgy,” DOP 45 (1991): 45-57; Bissera V. Pentcheva, “The Supernatural Pro¬ 
tector of Constantinople: The Virgin and Her Icons in the Tradition of the Avar 
Siege,” Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 26 (2002): 2—41. 

34 See for example Averil Cameron, “The Theotokos in Sixth-Century Constanti¬ 
nople,” in eadem, Continuity and Change in Sixth-Century Byzantium (Variorum 
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logical research, 35 the history of preaching, 36 and what one might 
call socio-pastoral liturgical studies, 37 have since then enlivened 

Collected Studies Series CS143, London: Variorum, 1981), chap. XVI; eadem, 
“The Virgins Robe: An Episode in the History of Early Seventh-Century Constan¬ 
tinople,” ibid., chap. XVII; eadem, “Images of Authority: Elites and Icons in Late 
Sixth-Century Byzantium,” ibid., chap. XVIII. 

35 Susan Guise Sheridan, “Biocultural Reconstruction of Kneeling Pathology in a 
Byzantine Judean Monastery,” American Journal of Physical Anthropology. ; Supple¬ 
ment 24 (1996): 209; eadem, “‘New Life the Dead Receive’: The Relationship 
between Human Remains and the Cultural Record for Byzantine St Stephens,” 
Revue biblique 106 (1999): 1-34; eadem and S. E. Nieburh, “Vertebral Pathol¬ 
ogy from a Byzantine Judean Monastery,” Abstract, American Journal of Physical 
Anthropology, Supplement 26 (1998): 170; S. G. Sheridan and Michael S. Driscoll, 
“Every Knee Shall Bend: A Biocultural Reconstruction of Liturgical and Ascetical 
Prayer in V-VII Century Palestine,” Worship 74 (2000): 453-68. This paleopatho- 
logical research on 5/7th c. monastic skeletal remains in Palestine has demon¬ 
strated the penitential earnestness of the Late-Antique monks’ endlessly repeated 
prostrations via pathologies of the lower limb indicative of sustained, repetitive 
kneeling. 

36 I list the enormous bibliography on preaching in Christian Antiquity in Taft, 
Though Their Own Eyes, 79-81, note 19. The basic work is A. Olivar, La predi¬ 
cation cristiana antigua (Biblioteca Herder, Seccion de teologia y filosoffa 189, 
Barcelona: Herder, 1991). 

37 I am thinking especially of the fresh and exciting new work of two Australian 
Catholic University scholars: Pauline Allen and Wendy Mayer, “Through a Bish¬ 
op’s Eyes: Towards a Definition of Pastoral Care in Late Antiquity,” Augustinianum 
40 (2000): 345-97; P. Allen, “Severus of Antioch as Pastoral Carer,” Studia Patris- 
tica 35 (2001): 353-68; eadem, “Severus of Antioch as a Source for Lay Piety in 
Late Antiquity,” in M. Maritano (ed.), Historiam perscrutari. Miscellanea di studi 
ojferti alprof Ottorino Pasquato (Biblioteca di scienze religiose 180, Rome: Libre- 
ria Ateneo Salesiano, 2002), 711-21. See also O. Pasquato, I laid in Giovanni 
Crisostomo. Tra Chiesa, famiglia e citta, 2a ed. riveduta e aggiornata (Biblioteca di 
scienze religiose 144, Rome: Libreria Ateneo Salesiano, 2001). Earlier studies in¬ 
clude: H.G.J. Beck, The Pastoral Care of Souls in South-east France during the Sixth 
Century (Analecta Gregoriana 51, Rome: Gregorian University, 1950); K. Berg, 
Cdsarius von Arles. Ein Bischof des sechsten Jahrhunderts erschlieft das liturgische 
Leben seiner Zeit (Friihes Christentum. Forschungen und Perspektiven 1, Thaur/ 
Vienna/Munich: Kulturverlag, 1994); J. Fernandez Alonso, La cura pastoral en la 
Espaha romanovisigoda (Madrid: Estades, 1955); V. Monachino, La cura pastorale a 
Milano, Cartagine e Roma nelsecolo TV (Analecta Gregoriana 41, Rome: Gregorian 
University, 1947); id., S. Ambrogio e la cura pastorale a Milano nelsecolo IV. Cente- 
nario di S. Ambrogi. 374—1974 (Milan: Centro Ambrosiano di Documentazione, 
1973); P. Rentinck, La cura pastorale inAntiochia nellVsecolo (Rome: Gregorian 
University, 1970); Taft, Through Their Own Eyes. See also F. van der Meer, Au- 
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considerably our too often stodgy textual and archeological 
approaches to the history of Late Antique and Medieval liturgy, 
including that of Byzantium. 

The “Realia” of “Everyday Life” 

In contemporary scholarship across many fields, this approach, 
called the study of “everyday life,” “ezhednevnaia zhizn,” “77 
KaQr)j±epivr) Co)jj,” “la vie quotidienne,” “der Alltag,” is definitely 
“in,” as witness the fact that it already has acquired a proper 
name in so many languages. For Byzantium, such studies have 
ranged from pioneering works like the all-encompassing corpus 
of undigested documentation on Byzantine life collected by 
Faidon Koukoules, 38 Russian Byzantinists Gennadii Grigor’evich 
Litvarin’s Kak zhili vizantiitsy? (How Did the Byzantines Live?) 
(Moscow: Nauka, 1974), and Alexander Petrovich Kazhdan’s 
microscopic concentration on the query, “ Skol’ko eli Vizantiitsyi” 
(How much did the Byzantines eat?) 39 imitated in the new 
millennium by further studies on food and drink in Byzantium; 40 


gustine the Bishop. The Life and Work of a Father of the Church (London; Sheed & 
Ward, 1978), 168-77; P. Brown, Augustine of Hippo. A Biography (London: Faber 
& Faber, 1967), passim. 

38 BvCavrimv ftioi Kai rroAiTiapog, 3 vols. = Vie et civilisation Byzantines (Collec¬ 
tion de l’lnstitut fran^ais d’Athenes 10, 12, 43, 73, 76, Athens: Institut fran^ais 
d’Athenes, 1948-1952). Among other works of this sort for areas covered by the 
Byzantine Empire, see, for example,'// KaOrniepivrj C<*> 1 ard Bv^avrio. To fie $ Kai 
avvexetei crrfjv iAAjjviaTucrj Kai pcopaiF^rj napaSoai , Athens 15-17 September 
1988 (Athens: Kevrpo Bv(avTivQv 'Epev&v, 1989); L. Ryden and J. O. Rosen- 
qvist (eds.), Aspects of Late Antiquity and Early Byzantium. Papers Read at a Collo¬ 
quium Held at the Swedish Research Institute in Istanbul, 31 May—5 June 1992 
(Swedish Research Institute in Istanbul, Transactions vol. 4, Stockholm: Almqvist 
& Wiksell International, 1993); L. Ellis & F. L. Kinder (eds.), Travel, Communica¬ 
tions and Geography in Late Antiquity Sacred and Profane (Aldershot/Burlington: 
Ashgate, 2004); K. Dark (ed.). Secular Buildings and the Archaeology of Everyday 
Life in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 2004). For the West, see 
Ph. Aries and G. Duby (eds.), A History of Private Life , trans. A. Goldhammer, 5 
vols. (Cambridge, MA/London: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1987- 
1991). 

39 Voprosy istorii No. 9 (Sept. 1970): 213-18. 

40 Wendy Mayer & Silke Trzcionka (eds.), Food and Drink in Byzantium (Byzantina 
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to Cyril Mango’s “Daily Life in Byzantium,” 41 Hans-Georg Beck’s 
“Orthodoxie und Alltag,” 42 Angeliki Laiou’s study on the life of 
Constantinopolitan women 43 and a host of other recent studies 
on women in Byzantium, 44 and the exciting new series “Realites 
byzantines” (Paris: Editions P. Lethielleux, 1989-) under the 
direction of eminent French Byzantinists Cecile Morrisson and 
Jacques Lefort—all dealing with what was really going on in the 
life of Alexander Kazhdan’s “homo byzantinus ” as gleaned from 
off-beat sources hitherto often ignored. 

Major sources for studies of this sort reach across the horizon 
of contemporary scholarship from Egyptian papyrus evidence 
to travel and pilgrimage accounts, popular literature, and above 
all hagiography. 45 Since the pioneering 1917 study of Moscow 

Australiana 15, Brisbane: Association for Byzantine Studies, 2005); Leslie Bru¬ 
baker & Kalliroe Linardou (eds.). Eat, Drink, and Be Merry (Luke 12: 19)—Food 
and Wine in Byzantium. Papers of the 37th Annual Spring Symposium of Byzantine 
Studies, in Honour of Professor A. A. M. Bryer (Society for the Promotion of Byzan¬ 
tine Studies Publications 13, Ashgate: Variorum, 2007). 

41 Jahrbuch der osterreichischen Byzantinistik 31/1 (1981): 337-53. 

42 In Nia A. Stratos (ed.), BvfduTLOU — Byzance — Byzantium. Tribute to Andreas N. 
Stratos, 2 vols. (Athens, 1986), II, 329-46. 

43 A. Laiou, “The Festival of‘Agathe’: Comments on the Life of Constantinopolitan 
Women,” in ibid., I, 111-22. 

44 For studies on women in Byzantium, in addition to ibid., see the bibliography in 
Taft, “Women at Church in Byzantium,” note 1; to which add Alice-Mary Tal¬ 
bot, “The Devotional Life of Laywomen,” in D. Krueger (ed.), A People's History 
of Christianity, vol. 3: Byzantine Christianity (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2006), 
201 - 21 . 

45 A modern scholarly discipline invented by the Belgian Jesuits, who founded in 
1607 the Societe des Bollandistes. The basic work on this group of indefatiga¬ 
ble scholars is Hippolyte Delehaye, Loeuvre des Bollandistes a travers trois siecles. 
1615-1915 (2nd ed. with updated “Guide bibliographique”) (SH 13a, Brus¬ 
sels: SB, 1959), English trans. The Work of the Bollandists through Three Centu¬ 
ries. 1615-1915 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1922); id., The Legends of 
the Saints: An Introduction to Hagiography (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1961); and, most recendy, R. Aigrain, Uhagiographie. Ses sources, ses 
methodes, son histoire (SH 80, Brussels: SB, 2000); B. Joassart, Hippolyte Delehaye. 
Hagiographie critique et modernisme, 2 vols. (SH 81, Brussels: SB, 2000); id., R. 
Godding, X. Lequeux, J. van der Straeten, Bollandistes, saints, et legendes. Quatre 
siecles de recherche (Brussels: SB, 2002). On modern developments in hagiography 
with respective bibliography, see G. Philippart, “Saints Here Below and Saints 
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University privat-dozent Alexander Petrovich Rudakov (1886- 
1940), 46 the huge output of contemporary hagiographers in the 
historico-critical study and editing of the lives and legends of the 
saints has stimulated rapid strides in the field. 

Curiously, liturgiologists have been late in waking up to this 
relatively unexploited, almost inexhaustible, and certainly indis¬ 
pensable goldmine of information on the realia of liturgy: what 
ordinary people really did and thought—and what they them¬ 
selves said about it—regardless of the approved line in the official 
texts we usually rely on in our histories of liturgy “from the top 
down.” In my own work I have found that the hagiographical 
and popular literature can not only confirm what we may have 
suspected all along, but also, and more importantly, can nuance 
and at times even overturn our cliches, our commonplaces or 
presumed certainties, thereby providing a basis for revisionism, 
without which no historical field can advance. 47 

Hereafter: Towards a Definition of the Hagiographical Field,” Studia Liturgica 34 
(2004): 26-31, esp. 33-31. Further bibliography in U. Zanetti, “Le culte des an- 
ges et des saints dans l’ltalie Byzantine,” Studia Orientalia Christiana Collectanea 
32 (1999): 141—78, here 141 fF, 176— 78; id., “The ‘Dumbarton Oaks Hagiogra¬ 
phy Project.’ Reflections of a User,” Analecta Bollandiana 115 (1997): 166-93; J. 
F. Baldovin, “Relics, Martyrs, and the Eucharist,” Liturgical Ministry 12 (Winter 
2003): 9-19, esp. the up-to-date bibliography in the notes; V. Deroche, “Pouquoi 
ecrivait-on des recueils de miracles? L’exemple des Miracles de saint Artemios,” 
in C. Jolivet-Levy, M. Kaplan, J.-P. Sodini (eds.), Les saints et leur sanctuaires a, 
Byzance. Textes, images et monuments (Byzantina Sorboniensia 11, Paris: Publica¬ 
tions de la Sorbonne, 1992), 95-116; etc. In addition to the Bollandists, recent 
enterprises include “The Dumbarton Oaks Hagiography Project,” with its online 
Byzantine hagiography database; the Dumbarton Oaks series Byzantine Saints’ 
Lives in Translation (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection) 1-3 of hagiographical translations into English under the direction of 
series editor Alice-Mary Talbot. 

46 Ocherki vizantiiskoi kulturypo dannymgrecheskoi agiografii (Moscow: S.P. Jakovlev, 
1917). More recendy, paradigmatic of the exploitation of hagiography as source 
are the exemplary papers of L. Ryden, “Gaza, Emesa and Constantinople: Late 
Ancient Cities in the Light of Hagiography”; and J. O. Rosenqvist, “Asia Minor 
on the Threshold of the Middle Ages: Hagiographical Glimpses from Lycia and 
Galatia”; in eadem (eds.), Aspects of Late Antiquity and Early Byzantium ., 133-44, 
145-56 respectively. 

47 I have already used hagiographical sources in the study of several issues in Late-An- 
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Liturgical Theology and the “Schmemann Phenomenon " 
Twenty-Five Years Later 

Much more could be said about these and myriad other important 
issues in the liturgical field over the past quarter century, for we live 
in a fast-forward culture that affects even the theological disciplines 
across confessional boundaries. As noted Jesuit theologian Roger 
Haight wrote in a recent article in the weekly America magazine 
about “the extraordinary era” in theological development over the 
past forty years: “the expanded territory covered by the theologians 
of our era bears comparison to the transition from the monastery 
to the university in the High Middle Ages.” 48 Though Fr Haight is 
commenting predominantly on developments in Roman Catholic 
theology, the same is clearly true of the field of liturgical studies as 
well. Though its history remains to be written, 49 it has undergone 

tique liturgy: to demonstrate the fact that the Byzantines once had an ancient form 
of eucharistic concelebration similar to that of the Assyro-Chaldean tradition: R. 
F. Taft, “Byzantine Liturgical Evidence in the Life of St Marcian the CEconomos: 
Concelebration and the Preanaphoral Rites,” OCP 48 (1982): 159-70; to deter¬ 
mine the meaning of a hapax legomenon in hagiopolite liturgical nomenclature: 
id., “The fijyiciTLKLOis in the 6/7th c. Narration of the Abbots John and Sophronius 
(BHGNA l438w). An Exercise in Comparative Liturgy,” in H.-J. Feulner, Elena 
Velkovska, R. F. Taft, (eds.), Crossroad of Cultures. Studies in Liturgy and Patristics 
in Honor of Gabriele Winkler (OCA 260, Rome: PIO, 2000), 675-92; to illustrate 
the place of women at church in Byzantium: id, “Women at Church in Byzan¬ 
tium”; to shore up the distinction between cathedral and monastic liturgy: id., 
“Cathedral vs. Monastic Liturgy in the Christian East: Vindicating a Distinction,” 
Bolletino della Badia Greca di Grottaferrata series 3, 2 (2005): 173-219; id., “East¬ 
ern Saints’ Lives and Liturgy: Hagiography and New Perspectives in Liturgiology,” 
in Jaroslav Z. Skira and Michael S. Attridge (eds.), Ln God’s Hands. Essays on the 
Church and Ecumenism in Honour of Michael A. Fahey S.J. (Bibliotheca Ephemeri- 
dum Theologicarum Lovaniensium 199, Louvain: Peeters, 2006), 33-53. 

48 R. Haight, “Lessons from an Extraordinary Era,” America vol. 198 No. 9 = Whole 
no. 4808 (March 17, 2008): 11-16, here 11. 

49 A general history of liturgiology is perhaps not yet feasible because of the dearth 
of published studies and sources. For German-speaking countries we now have F. 
Kohlschein & P. Wunsche (eds.), Liturgiewissenschaft—Studien zur Wissenschaftsge - 
schichte (LQF 78, Munster: Aschendorff, 1996), esp. F. Kohlscheins invaluable 
survey “Zur Geschichte der katholischen Liturgiewissenschaft im deutschsprachi- 
gem Bereich” (ibid., 1-72), as well as particular studies on individual themes, 
scholars, or faculties. See also the 1988 University of Notre Dame dissertation on 
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Anton Baumstark (t 1948): F. S. West, Anton Baumstark's Comparative Liturgy in 
its Intellectual Context (Ann Arbor, University Microfilms International, 1988); 
id., The Comparative Liturgy of Anton Baumstark (Alcuin/Grow Liturgical Study 
31, Bramcote Notts.: Grove Books, 1993). For England an essential source is the 
superb intellectual biography of Nigel Abercrombie, The Life and Work of Edmund 
Bishop (London: Longmans, 1959); plus some recent studies on Gregory Dix 
(d. 1952): K.W. Stevenson, Gregory Dix 25 Years On; P.-M. Gy, The Shape of the 
Liturgy de Dom Gregory Dix (1945), La Maison-Dieu 204 (1995): 31-50; and 
Bailey, A Tactful God. Some materials are also available—e.g., in BELS 129—for 
Greece, Romania, and the great school of Orthodox scholars in pre-revolutionary 
Russia, on which there is a crying need for a book-length liturgico-historical study. 
Available studies for other areas are not specifically intellectual histories but more 
a study of the Liturgical Movement and its historic leaders: e.g., Kathleen Hughes, 
The Monk’s Tale. A Biography of Godfrey Diekmann, OSB (Collegeville: LP, 1991); 
Keith F. Pecklers, The Unread Vision. The Liturgical Movement in the United States 
of America: 1926-1955 (Collegeville: LP, 1998); id., Dynamic Equivalence. The 
Living Language of Christian Worship (A Pueblo Book, Collegeville: LP, 2003) on 
the Roman Catholic “Vernacular Movement.” Though a full history of oriental 
liturgiology remains a desideratum, as is true of the intellectual history of any 
scholarly field, see in the meantime Gabriele Winkler, “The Achievements of the 
Pontifical Oriental Institute in the Study of Oriental Liturgiology,” in R. F. Taft 
& J. L. Dugan (eds.), II75 ° anniversario del Pontificio Istituto Orientale. Atti delle 
celebrazioni giubilari, 15-17 ottobre 1992 (OCA 244, Rome: PIO, 1994), 115-41; 
eadem , “Der armenische Ritus: Bestandsaufnahme und neue Erkenntnisse sowie 
einige kiirzere Notizien zur Liturgie der Georgier,” in OCA 251:265-98; eadem , 
“A Decade of Research on the Armenian Rite 1993-2003,” in R. F. Taft (ed.). 
The Formation of a Millennial Tradition: 1700 Years of Armenian Christian Witness 
(301-2001). In Honor of the Visit to the Pontifical Oriental Institute , Rome, of His 
Holiness Karekin II, Supreme Patriarch and Catholicos of All Armenians, November 
11 , 2000 (OCA 271, Rome: PIO, 2004), 183-210; Taft, id., “A Generation of 
Liturgy in the Academy”; id., “Ober die Liturgiewissenschaft heute”; id., “Re¬ 
sponse to the Berakah Award: Anamnesis,” Worship 59 (1985): 304-25, repr. as 
chap. 15 of id., Beyond East and West; id., “‘Eastern Presuppositions’ and West¬ 
ern Liturgical Renewal”; id., “Recovering the Message of Jesus. In Memory of 
Juan Jose Mateos Alvarez, S.J., 15 January 1917—23 September 2003,” OCP 
71 (2005): 265-97. In the meantime, accounts of new directions and method in 
the discipline continue to appear: Michael B. Aune, “Liturgy and Theology: Re¬ 
thinking the Relationship,” Worship 81 (2007): 46-68, 141-69; John F. Baldovin, 
“The Uses of Liturgical History,” Worship 82 (2008): 2-18; id., Liturgiology, New 
Catholic Encyclopedia , vol. XVIII Supplement 1978-1988, 258-62; Teresa Berger, 
“Liturgiewissenschaft interkulturell. Beobachtungen aus den USA—Herausfor- 
derungen fur den deutschsprachingen Raum,” Zeitschrifi fur katholische Theologie 
117 (1995): 332-44; Paul F. Bradshaw, “The Reshaping of Liturgical Studies,” 
Anglican Theological Review 72 (1990): 481-87; id., The Search for the Origins of 
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a veritable explosion of creativity over the past half-century. It is 
not so long ago that liturgy was thought to equal rubrics, its study 
considered a sub-branch of Canon Law, 50 and it is only within 
the past few generations that liturgy under whatever name has 
become an independent academic discipline in its own right. 51 I 
know of no German 52 or North American theology faculty that 
had a chair of liturgy or offered a specialization in liturgy until 
after World War II, and the Institut Superieur de Liturgie at the 
Institut Catholique in Paris was founded only in 1957. 

So liturgies is an infant discipline, but within our lifetime it 
has grown enormously. A 1995 “who’s who” survey of the field 
lists 1,939 authors writing on liturgy worldwide, and each of the 
two major academic societies in the field has over 400 members. 53 
Alexander Schmemann was a main protagonist of this growth not 

Christian Worship . Sources and Methods for the Study of the Early Liturgy (2nd ed. 
Oxford/NY: Oxford University Press, 2002); id., “Difficulties in Doing Liturgical 
Theology,” Pacifica 11 (June 1998): 181-94; id., “Is Liturgical History a Thing of 
the Past?) Berakah Response,” in Joyce Ann Zimmerman (ed.), Proceedings of the 
North American Academy of Liturgy Annual Meeting, Savannah , Georgia , January 
3-62007 (Notre Dame, IN: North American Academy of Liturgy, 2008), 22-33; 
Maxwell E. Johnson, “Can We Avoid Relativism in Worship? Liturgical Norms in 
the Light of Contemporary Liturgical Scholarship,” Worship 74 (2000): 135-35; 
Melanie Ross, “Josephs Britches Revisited: Reflections on Method in Liturgical 
Theology,” Worship 80 (2006): 528-50; Mark Searle, “New Tasks, New Meth¬ 
ods: The Emergence of Pastoral Liturgical Studies,” Worship 57 (1983): 291-308; 
Martin D. Stringer, “Liturgy and Anthropology: The History of a Relationship,” 
Worship 63 (1989): 503-21; etc. 

50 Taft, “Ober die Liturgiewissenschaft heute,” esp. 243-46; Bradshaw, “The Reshap¬ 
ing of Liturgical Studies,” 481. 

51 The official Vatican legislation regulating Catholic Pontifical Theological Facul¬ 
ties recognized liturgy as a principal (i.e., not auxiliary) discipline only in April 4, 
1979, in Article 5 l.b of the Ordinationes to Sapientia Christiana. 

52 See Kohlschein, “Zur Geschichte,” 65-69. 

53 A. Ward, C. Johnson, Orbis liturgeus. Who's Who in Contemporary Liturgical Stud¬ 
ies (BELS 82 = Instrumenta liturgica Quarreriensia 5, Rome 1995) lists 1,939 
authors engaged in writing in areas of liturgical studies worldwide. As of 1995 the 
International Societas Liturgica had 445 members: see Studia Liturgica 26 (1966): 
144. The North American Academy of Liturgy (= NAAL) had over 400 members 
already in 1990. In Italy the Associazione Professori e Cultori di Liturgia (= APL) 
has 297 dues-paying members: Statuto APL, indirizzario dei soci (aggiornamento 
al 31 luglio 1996, Segretaria, Abbazia di S. Giustina, Padova). 
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only for Orthodoxy but for all Christians who can be said to have 
a liturgy. So what I have dubbed “the Schmemann phenomenon” 
is part of a much larger storm, which, like the 2005 Hurricane 
Katrina, overflowed the levees of liturgical theology, exposing 
fatal systemic weaknesses in a synthesis that had outlived its time. 

Somewhere in this remarkable history we must seek the key to 
this “Schmemann phenomenon,” “phenomenal” because of the 
unending shelf-life of Fr Alexander s thought and works, and their 
echo that continues to resound throughout the field. Seminar 
after seminar is held on his writings. Doctoral dissertation after 
dissertation is written on his thought. 54 Book after book on litur¬ 
gical theology from Kavanagh (1984) to Irwin (1990, 1994) to 
Fagerberg (1992, 2004) to Morrill (2000) dedicates major treat¬ 
ment to his oeuvre. Interestingly, this is largely a North-Ameri- 
can enterprise, though the Conferences S.-Serge in Paris, 55 and 
Professors of Orthodox Theology in Germany like Fr Vladimir 
Ivanov at the University of Munich 56 and Karl Christian Felmy 
at the University of Erlangen-Niirnberg, 57 have kept the candle 
burning in Europe. 

Just what is going on here? Why this ongoing “Schmemann 
phenomenon” that has reached the point where some “renova- 
tionists in the field,” some “ obnovlentsy” are calling for a halt? I am 
thinking of the spate of recent articles in Worship , 58 the flagship 
liturgical publication in the English-speaking world, in which the 

54 The most recent one I know of is Sr. Michael Leelamma Konoor, Taxis: Alexander 
Schmemann on Church Order (Excerpta ex Dissertatione ad Doctoratum, Rome: 
PIO, 2008). 

55 See, for example, J. Van Rossum, “Le Pere Alexandre Schmemann et la theologie 
liturgique ” BELS 129:227-37; J. Getcha, “Les etudes liturgiques russes aux XIXe 
et XXe siecles et leur impact sur la pratique,” ibid. 279-91. 

56 Esp. by means of his frequent seminars on Schmemann s thought at the Ausbil- 
dungseinrichtung fur Orthodoxe Theologie within the Katholische Theologische 
Fakultat of the Ludwig-Maximilians University in Munich. 

57 See his valuable study, Die Deutung der Gottlichen Liturgie in der russischen Theolo- 
gie. Wege und Wandlungen russischer Liturgie-Auslegung (Arbeiten zur Kirchenge- 
schichte 54, Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1984), esp. 440-54. 

58 Johnson, “Can We Avoid Relativism in Worship?”; Ross, “Josephs Britches Revis¬ 
ited”; M. B. Aune, “Liturgy and Theology.” 
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question has been raised whether it is not time to move beyond 
what Michael Aune calls “the Schmemann-Kavanagh-Fagerberg- 
Lathrop line of liturgical theology.” 59 

I have reflected much on this “Schmemann phenomenon” in 
the months since I was invited to give this address. I have reread 
and re-evaluated the works of Fr Alexander and the best of his 
commentators. And since a man’s oeuvre cannot be separated 
from who and what he is, I have reflected on the man himself, for 
who he was also explains, if only in part, the enormous impact he 
had on his times. 

Let me begin there, as one who knew Fr Alexander personally, 
if only from the distance of a younger colleague. For although he 
was only twelve years older than I, we were of different genera¬ 
tions academically: when I first met him in the 1960s he was 
already professor (1951—) and Dean of St Vladimir’s (1962-), 
whereas I was still a theology student not yet ordained. Meeting 
Fr Alexander for the first time, one was immediately aware of 
being in the presence of a great man. His bearing, his charm, his 
kindness, and, yes, his attractiveness—for he was a handsome, 
dignified, imposing religious figure—radiated an air of unmistak¬ 
ably noble character. 

He was a man who carried within himself the cultures of several 
worlds. Born in Tallinn, Estonia, to a Russified Baltic family 
which, despite its Germanic name, was Russian and Orthodox 
through and through, Alexander was educated in the vibrant, 
bicultural atmosphere of Russian emigre Paris at the crossroads 
of two great cultural worlds, the incomparable cultural tradi¬ 
tion that is France, with its Paris and Lyon-Fourviere centered 
Catholic revival that followed the debacle of Frances ignominious 
defeat in World War II; and the Paris-based “Russian religious 
renaissance of the twentieth century,” as Nicholas Zernov named 
it, 60 centered in Clamart and at the Institut de Theologie Ortho- 


59 Aune, “Liturgy and Theology,” 48ff, 61. 

60 Nicholas Zernov, The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century (Lon¬ 
don: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1963); also, more recently, Marc RaefF, Russia 
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doxe Saint-Serge in the XIX e Arrondissement. 

A charter member of the ecumenical movement from his student 
days when he was vice-chairman of the Youth Department of the 
World Council of Churches (WCC) and later member of the 
WCC Faith and Order Commission and Orthodox Observer at 
the Second Vatican Council (1962-1965), the young Alexander 
was open to others from the start, 61 unlike those closed religious 
minds incapable of admitting that they do not inhabit this earth 
alone. Georges Florovskys “pseudo-morphosis” indictment of 
western influence on Orthodox theology, 62 still eagerly espoused 


Abroad: A Cultural History of the Russian Emigration , 1919-1939 (New York: Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 1990). 

61 See John MeyendorfF, “A Life Worth Living,” SVTQ 28 (1984): 3-10; reprinted 
in Thomas Fisch (ed.,), Liturgy and Tradition. Theological Reflections of Alexander 
Schmemann (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1990), 145-34, and as the “Afterword” 
to The Journals of Father Alexander Schmemann 1973—1983 . Translated by Juliana 
Schmemann (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2000), 343-51. 

62 Florovsky first formulated this, it seems, in his remarks at the First Congress of 
Orthodox Theology in Athens, Nov. 29-Dec. 6, 1936: see G. Florovsky, Collected 
Works , vol. IV: Aspects of Church History (Belmont, MA: Nordland Publishing, 
1975), 177-82, esp. 163, where he first uses the term “pseudo-morphosis,” a term 
not original to him. On the terms origins, and for further references to where 
F. repeats and develops his thesis, see Dorothea Wendebourg, “‘Pseudomorpho- 
sis —ein theologisches Urteil als Axiom der kirchen- und theologiegeschichtlichen 
Forschung,” in OCA 251:565-89, here 565, note 2; English tr. ‘“Pseudomorpho- 
sis:’ A Theological Judgement as an Axiom for Research in the History of Church 
and Theology,” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 42 (1997): 321-42, here 
334, note 2; also Gerhard Podskalsky, “Ostkirchliche theologie in der Westkirche: 
Alternative (Antithese), Annex oder Allheilmittel?,” in OCA 251:531—41.1 consider 
both of these articles are fundamental to any further consideration of this issue. On 
the same, see most recendy J. Oeldemann, “Pseudomorphose oder Komplementa- 
ritat? Historische Entwicklung und heutige Bewertung gegenseitige Einfliisse der 
Theologie in Ost und West,” in Ost- un Westerweiterung in Theologie: 20 Jahre Ortho¬ 
dox Theologie in Munchen, ed. Th. Nikolau with K. Nikolapoulos and A. Anapliotis 
(Miinchener Universitats Schriften, Reihe: VerofFentlichungen des Instituts fur Or- 
thodoxe Theologie, Bd. 9. Erzabtei St Ottilien, 2006), 51-60. For more objective 
evaluations of western influence on Orthodoxy, see Paul MeyendorfF, “The Liturgi¬ 
cal Reforms of Peter Moghila: A New Look,” SVTQ 29 (1985): 101-14; and, more 
recendy. Max J. Okenfuss, The Rise and Fall of Latin Humanism in Early-Modern 
Russia. Pagan Authors , Ukrainians, and the Resiliency of Muscovy (Brills Studies in 
Intellectural History vol. 64, Leiden/NY/Cologne: E.J. Brill 1995). 
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by representatives of the “Neo-Orthodox” line of contemporary 
Greek theology, 63 remains the classic expression of this thesis. 
But this was not the road the young Alexander chose to follow. 
In what seems to be a veiled rebuttal of this ritual and by now 
tiresome anti-western line, Fr Alexander in the original Russian 
edition of his landmark Introduction to Liturgical Theology, rejects 
out of hand the notion that this western influence is just “a new 
western captivity (novyi zapadnyi pleri)! ,eA 

Open to the postwar religious ferment going on around him, 
the student Alexander was drawn into the liturgical renewal and 
return to the Fathers of such greats as Anglican monk Dom Greg¬ 
ory Dix; Belgian Benedictines Dom Lambert Beauduin and Dom 
Bernard Botte; French Catholic theologians like Louis Bouyer, 
the Dominicans Yves Congar, Marie-Dominique Chenu, and 
Irenee-Henri Dalmais, the Jesuits Jean Danielou, and Henri de 
Lubac; and the great new French theological serials of those heady 
times like the seventy-six volumes of the series “Unam Sanctam” 
(Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1937-1970) from the Dominican Theo¬ 
logical Faculty of Saulchoir, or the eighty volumes of “Theologie” 
(Paris: Aubier, 1944-1971) from the Jesuit Theological Faculty of 
Lyon-Fourviere; and above all the incomparable Jesuit “Sources 
chretiennes” series (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1941—) that de Lubac 
and Danielou founded at Lyon-Fourviere in 1940. The series now 
counts well over 500 volumes of patristic editions and transla¬ 
tions and is still going strong, a collection that proved indispens¬ 
able for the “ressourcement” and “retour aux Peres” movement of 
theological and liturgical renewal via a return to the sources and 

63 See the views cited in Yannis Spiteris, La teologia ortodossa neo-greca (Bologna: 
EDB, 1992), chap. 7: “La corrente dei neo-ortodossi”’; id., “Attuali tendenze della 
teologia greca,” OCP 71 (2005): 299-314, esp. 303-7. 

64 Vvedenie v liturgicheskoe bogoslovie (Paris: YMCA Press, 1961), 23. The English 
trans. Introduction to Liturgical Theology (Library of Orthodox Theology 4, Lon¬ 
don: Faith Press, 1966), 13, waters down Schmemanns strong phrase in the origi¬ 
nal Russian, translating it as “not something foreign.” Sr. Vassa Larins unpublished 
paper “Die liturgische Theologie Alexander Schmemanns,” (2003), 3-4, drew my 
attention to this. 
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the Fathers that were the slogans and program of the day. 1 This 
respect and openness Fr Alexander manifested for the thinkers 
of other traditions, chiefly French Catholic thinkers of the day, 2 
were reciprocated by non-Orthodox theologians in his American 
years. For the best extensive in-depth commentators on his theo¬ 
logical heritage are, with a few exceptions like American Lutheran 
theologian Gordon W. Lathrop, 3 largely American Catholic 
theologians like Aidan Kavanagh OSB, 4 Kevin W. Irwin, 5 David 
W. Fagerberg, 6 Bruce T. Morrill SJ, 7 and Peter Galadza. 8 

As for Zernovs “Russian religious renaissance,” its history 
and mandarins are well known: Afanas’ev, Berdiaev, Bulgakov, 
Florovsky, Kartashev, Kern, Vladimir Lossky, Vasily Zenkovsky, 9 
to name but a few. And the incomparable contribution of the 
Institut de Theologie Orthodoxe Saint-Serge, out of the humble 
poverty of its human means, produced a creative greatness that 
resounds to this day throughout world Orthodoxy and beyond. 
So despite the horrendous tragedy of twentieth-century Russia 

1 French lay culture, of course, would turn its back on all that, under the dubious 
leadership of its postwar mandarins and philosophes like Stalinist toady Jean-Paul 
Sartre and his ilk, so devastatingly pilloried by Tony Judt of NYU in Past Imperfect: 
French Intellectuals, 1944—1956 (University of California Press, 1992). 

2 See note 61 above. 

3 Holy Things: A Liturgical Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993), esp. 1-11. 

4 On Liturgical Theology. The Hale Memorial Lectures ofSeabury Western Theological 
Seminary 1981 (New York: Pueblo, 1984), esp. 73-89 passim. Kavanagh dedicates 
the book to Alexander Schmemann. 

3 Liturgical Theology. A Primer (American Essays in Liturgy, Collegeville: LP, 1990); 
id., Context and Text. Method in Liturgical Theology (A Pueblo Book, Collegeville: 
LP, 1994). 

6 What is Liturgical Theology? A Study in Methodology (A Pueblo Book, Collegeville: 
LP, 1992); 2nd revised ed. Theologia Prima. What is Liturgical Theology? (Chicago/ 
Mundelein: Hillenbrand Books, 2004). 

7 Anamnesis as Dangerous Memory. Political and Liturgical Theology in Dialogue (A 
Pueblo Book, Collegeville: LP, 2000). 

8 “Schmemann between Fagerberg and Reality: Towards an Agenda for Byzantine 
Christian Pastoral Liturgy,” Bolletino della Badia Greca di Grottaferrata series 3, 4 
(2007): 7-32. 

9 See the comprehensive list in the “Appendix to Zernov, The Russian Religious Re¬ 
naissance, 331-90. 
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and the consequent precarious circumstances of Emigre life in 
the vast Russian diaspora, Fr Alexander was an optimist. Who 
ever heard of a Russian optimist? Twentieth-century Russians had 
borne the burden of too much history, too much tragedy, to be 
optimistic—except for those in the emigration who were fed by 
the wellsprings of the Orthodox renewal abroad. 

All that is just another way of saying, I suppose, that Fr Alex¬ 
ander was a man of the world and a man of his times. By “man of 
the world” I of course do not mean “worldly” or “mundane,” but 
rather one with his antennae attuned to what the Spirit of God 
was saying through the culture of the times. As for “man of his 
times,” one might be tempted to dismiss that cliche as a truism: 
we are all men and women “of our times” insofar as life’s circum¬ 
stances pose limits that condition everyone from the start. But 
there is another very real sense in which some persons are in no 
way “of their times.” Like the Russian Starovery or the Lefebvrite 
schismatics of post-Vatican II Catholicism, 10 they seal themselves 
within a cultural ghetto and pull up the drawbridge to keep the 
rest of the world at bay. This approach was foreign to Fr Alexan¬ 
der, and his cultural openness was instantly demonstrated in the 
American phase of his life and ministry by the ease with which he 
adapted to that new cultural environment. 

Resolutely sure of himself and his message but not overbear¬ 
ing, articulate in a language rich in registers but not inaccessible, 
Fr Alexander’s gift for the epigrammatic phrase not only made 
him infinitely quotable; it also made what he said memorable and 
remembered. It is never fair just to focus on the obiter dicta of 
the inveterate phrasemaker, thereby reducing his or her thought 
to sound-bytes. But so many Schmemann assertions and book or 
article titles express a world of unforgettable thought. 

Such personal qualities, however, remarkable though they 
may be, do not reveal the essence of Fr Alexander’s theologi- 

10 Hie followers of the late Roman Catholic Archbishop Marcel Lefebvre (1905- 
1991) who reject the Second Vatican Council. Lefebvre was excommunicated in 
1988. 
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cal heritage, which consists, I would suggest, in the fact that he 
effected—perhaps unwittingly—a “paradigm-shift” in liturgical 
theology that created a veritable tsunami in its wake. This para¬ 
digm-shift has been recognized and described in different ways by 
what one can legitimately call an entire “Schmemann school” of 
liturgical theologians. Despite their differing perspectives, I think 
these theologians would all agree that pre-Schmemann liturgical 
theology was not at all what Fr Alexander meant by “liturgical 
theology.” It was rather a “theology of the liturgy,” a theology 
not inspired and permeated by what liturgy is, but by how liturgy 
“works”: i.e., by what liturgy supposedly does and how it does 
it; by how liturgy can be said theologically to do what it does. 
The aridity of this “theology of the liturgy,” with its debates on 
the meaning of eucharistic presence, continually plunging us into 
theories of consecration, consubstantiation, transsubstantiation, 
transsignification, transfinalization, whatever, were concerns Fr 
Alexander brushed aside as “scholastic,” his pejorative code-word 
for the “manual-theology” of a previous era. And he went right to 
the heart of things by defining liturgy in new and exciting ways, 
thereby shifting the perspective to what liturgy is, and not how it 
can be said to “work.” 

What, then was liturgical theology for Fr Alexander? 11 It was a 
theology that rejoined ecclesiology, eschatology, and spirituality; 
a theology that did not explain the liturgy, but rather a theology 
that was the liturgy. As one of the best commentators on Schme- 
mann’s thought, David Fagerberg of Notre Dame, elucidated it, 
liturgical theology is the “stab at meaning” epiphanized by the 
concrete worship event. This “stab at meaning” is theologia prima 
or “first order,” pre-discursive theology that precedes analytical 
“second order (classical, academic) theology.” This theologia prima 
is “found in the structure of the rite, in its lex orandi .” 12 

Schmemann’s classic Introduction to Liturgical Theology is about 


11 

12 


Fagerberg, Theologia Prima, 80-81. 

Ibid, ix and 41. See also Galadza, “Schmemann between Fagerberg and Reality,” 


7 - 9 . 
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what he calls “the Byzantine synthesis,” 13 by which he means the 
Typikon, the Orthodox liturgical rulebook or ordinal that ordains 
how Orthodox liturgical services are to be celebrated throughout 
the year: “The first principle of liturgical theology,” he affirms, 
“is that, in explaining the liturgical tradition of the Church, one 
must proceed not from abstract, purely intellectual schemata cast 
randomly over the services, but from the services themselves— 
and this means, first of all, from their ordo.” 14 

From what Schmemann actually writes in this first of his books 
on liturgy, however, before the studies of Fagerberg and others 
elucidated his thought for non-Orthodox readers, the Typikon 
must have seemed a mystifying framework for a “liturgical theol¬ 
ogy,” at least to readers unaware that for the Orthodox the term 
“Typikon” serves as shorthand for what others call “the Byzantine 
rite,” a denomination almost never found in Orthodox literature. 15 
In the Orthodox mind the Church’s Typikon or rule of Orthodox 
prayer is the Orthodox rule of salvation, presenting the “rule of 
faith” for the Church’s life. 16 This liturgical rule or pravilo encom¬ 
passes all the hours, days, weeks, months, and years of Christian 
life with the sacred rhythms of its Sunday, weekday, sanctoral and 
feast-day cycles, and sacred seasons, filling the whole year with 
reminders of God and what he has wrought in his saints. What 
could be a surer guarantee that one’s Orthodox life and prayer are 
on the right path? Such a vision is by no means foreign to western 

13 Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology, chap. 4. 

14 A. Schmemann, The Eucharist: Sacrament of the Kingdom (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1988), 14. 

15 See note 6 above. 

16 Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology, 32-33, 165-66. Cf. also Fager¬ 
berg, Theologia Prima, 79, who designates Schmemanns "research into the 
Churchs liturgical ordo (that collection of rules and prescriptions which regulate 
the Churchs worship)” as “research into the Churchs theology.” In this context it 
should be no surprise that Russian Orthodox priest Nikolai Uspenskii s work on 
Orthodox moral theology: Kak zhit* Pravoslavnomu Khristianinu, po Zapovedyam 
Bozhiim (How to Live as an Orthodox Christian According to God's Commandments) 
(St Petersburg: Tipografia M.V. Gaevskogo, 1904), 8-11, begins its discourse on 
the first commandment with worship before turning to Sacred Scripture (1 Iff). 
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sources. In the thirteenth century St Gertrude (1256-1301/2) 
prayed “ut devotio ipsius concordat cum officiis ecclesiae —that her 
piety might be in agreement with the Offices of the Church.” And 
an old ordination prayer of the Roman rite instructs the ordi- 
nands: “ Imitamini quod tractatis —Imitate what you practice!” In 
other words, imitate in your life what you celebrate in the liturgy. 

This is why Orthodox authors interpret the term pravoslavnyi, 
the Slavonic and Russian translation of “Orthodox,” to mean 
“right worshiping.” 17 To separate “rite” from “belief” is for the 
Orthodox beyond understanding. So Schmemanns “Byzantine 
synthesis” is what we call todays “Byzantine rite.” And its Ortho¬ 
dox theologia prima is what Hans-Joachim Schulz calls its Erschei- 
nungsbild, the epiphany of its Symbolgestalt or symbolic form as it 
emerges in the liturgical celebration itself. As Fr Alexander put it, 
“the Church’s leitourgia ... is the full and adequate ‘epiphany.’..of 
that in which the Church believes.” 18 

Those of us who grew up with this renewed vision of a holis¬ 
tic liturgical life tend to forget how excitingly new this was at 
mid-twentieth century, when the Liturgical Movement and its 
theological renewal had reached cruising speed, and phrases like 
“liturgical piety” and liturgy as “the spirituality of the Church” 
coined in Lambert Beauduin’s landmark litde book La piete de 
I’Eglise (Louvain: Mt Cesar, 1914), 19 became the code-word indi¬ 
cations that ecclesiology-eschatology-spirituality were being rein¬ 
tegrated in theology and seen as most perfectly expressed in the 

17 The fact that pravoslavnyi, literally “right glorifier” or “right glorifying,” is a caique 
based on a misunderstanding of the Greek opOoSo^la, which means right belief, 
from dovxa in the sense of “opinion,” not “glory,” need not distract us here: my 
point is not philology, but how the Orthodox themselves see their worship. 

18 “Debate on the Liturgy: Liturgical Theology, Theology of Liturgy, and Liturgical 
Reform,” 5VTQ13 (1969): 217-24, here 220. 

19 Virgil Michels English translation. Liturgy in the Life of the Church (Popular Litur¬ 
gical Library series I, no. 1, Collegeville: LP, 1926), was the inaugural publication of 
the St Johns Collegeville Liturgical Press that has done so much to further liturgical 
renewal in our times. See Thomas Fisch, “Introduction. Schmemanns Contribu¬ 
tion to the Liturgical Renewal of the Churches,” in id., Liturgy and Tradition, 1-10, 
here 2. 
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worship of the Church, Christ’s work in the Spirit “For the Life of 
the World.” 

Fr Alexanders Orthodox tradition facilitated this renewal. 
One virtue of Orthodox liturgy is that it has remained a stable, 
holistic, traditional synthesis of ritual and symbolic structure that 
permits liturgy to do what it is supposed to do without the self- 
consciousness of present-day liturgy in the West. This holistic 
vision of liturgy as the center of the Church’s life was of course not 
invented by Alexander Schmemann. But he did more, perhaps, 
than anyone else to formulate and popularize it for those of us 
still alive today, as witness the continuing flood of writings about 
his oeuvre. 

Fr Alexander never set out to define this vision of liturgy and 
liturgical theology in textbook-fashion, and indeed, he was not a 
systematician. Zealous for reform and a fierce denouncer of what 
he branded as the crisis of contemporary Orthodox worship, 20 he 
often used hyperbole to jolt his readers and wake them up to the 
need for change. Bruce Morrill has well characterized this style, 
more kerygmatic and pastoral than systematic and academic. And 
the fact that Fr Alexander “tended to write in the form of articles or 
relatively autonomous essays” later collected into books, 21 seem¬ 
ingly without much attempt on his part at editing and unifying, 
makes his writing somewhat repetitive and not easily synthesized. 

Yet many key passages in his works break open for us the reality 
he taught and lay it bare, as when he says: 

The Church’s leitourgia [is] an all-embracing vision of life, 
a power meant to judge, inform and transform the whole 
vision of existence, a “philosophy of life” shaping and chal¬ 
lenging all our ideas, attitudes, and actions ... an icon of that 

20 Though some would deny even the concept of reform—especially liturgical re¬ 
form—in Orthodoxy (e.g., Olivier Rousseau, OSB, Histoire du mouvement litur - 
gique (Lex orandi 3, Paris: Ed. du Cerf, 1945) 188), see most recently the excellent 
article of Greek-Orthodox liturgical scholar Pantelis Kalaitzides, “L’Eglise ortho- 
doxe face au defi de la reforme,” Contacts. Revue frangaise de I’Orthodoxie 60/No. 
223 (July-Sept. 2008): 212-55. 

21 Morrill, Anamnesis > 73-74, note 3. 
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new life which is to challenge and renew the 'old life” in us 
and around us . 22 

This passage is crucial, for it is here that Fr Schmemann rejoins the 
long tradition of Byzantine liturgical theology in the mystagogy 
of the classic Orthodox commentators on the Divine Liturgy, a 
tradition that, ironically, Fr Alexander himself neither understood 
nor accepted. 23 What he did intuit, however, was that this iconic 
liturgical theology, like all Orthodox teaching on iconography, is 
rooted in the mystery of the Incarnation. For he writes: 

... this is especially true of the Christian leitourgia , whose 
uniqueness lies in its stemming from the faith in the Incar¬ 
nation, from the great and all-embracing mystery of the 
"Logos made flesh” ... [T]he uniqueness, the newness of 
Christian worship is ... that in Christ this very continuity 
[with pre-Christian “natural” cults] is fulfilled, receives all its 
ultimate and truly new significance so as to bring all “natu¬ 
ral” worship to an end. Christ is the fulfillment of worship 
as adoration and prayer, thanksgiving and sacrifice, commu- 

22 A. Schmemann, “Liturgy and Theology,” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 
17 (1972): 86-100, reprinted in Fisch, Liturgy and Tradition* 49-68, here 51-52. 

23 For his negative views of this mystagogy see, e.g., Schmemann, Introduction to Li¬ 
turgical Theology* 99ff; id.. The Eucharist* Sacrament of the Kingdom* chaps. 1-2 and 
passim; id.. The Journals of Father Alexander Schmemann 1973—1983* trans. Juliana 
Schmemann (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2000), 220-21; see also O. Demus, Byz¬ 
antine Mosaic Decoration. Aspects of Monumental Art in Byzantium (New Rochelle: 
Carazas Bros., 1976), 15. For more nuanced and/or positive views of this literary 
genre, see R. Bornert, Les commentaires byzantins de la Divine Liturgie du Vile au 
XVe siecle (Archives de POrient chretien 9, Paris: Institut fran^ais d’fitudes byzan- 
tines, 1966); Fagerberg, Theologia Prima* 162-88; John Meyendorff, Byzantine 
Theology. Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes (New York: Fordham University 
Press, 1976), 118, 202ff; Paul Meyendorff, “Introduction,” in id., St Germanus 
of Constantinople, On the Divine Liturgy, The Greek Text with Translation* Intro¬ 
duction and Commentary (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1984), 9-54 esp. 23-53; 
H.-J. Schulz, The Byzantine Liturgy. Symbolic Structure and Faith Expression* trans. 
M.J. O’Connell (New York: Pueblo, 1986); id., “Kultsymbolik der byzantinischen 
Kirche,” in Symbolik des orthodoxen und orientalischen Christentums (Stuttgart: A. 
Hiersmann, 1962), 17, 20-21; R. F. Taft, “The Liturgy of the Great Church. An 
Initial Synthesis of Structure and Interpretation on the Eve of Iconoclasm,” DOP 
34-35 (1980-1981): 45-75; J. Van Rossum, “Dorn Odo Casel O.S.B. (tl948),” 
SVTQ22 (1978): 150-51. 
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nion and knowledge, because He is the ultimate “epiphany” 
of man as worshiping being, the fulness of God s manifesta¬ 
tion and presence by means of the world. He is the true and 
full Sacrament because He is the fulfillment of the worlds 
essential “sacramentality .” 24 

This vision of the world as sacramental is of course not Schme- 
mann’s invention. It is a commonplace of patristic theology, 
embraced by the modern renewal of liturgical, that flows ineluc¬ 
tably from the full cosmic implications of the mystery of Christ s 
Incarnation, announced in the Scriptures and explicated in the 
texts of the liturgy. The Letter of St Paul to the Philippians 2:5—11, 
captures the entire kerygma: 

... Christ Jesus, 

though he was in the form of God, 

did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped, 

but emptied himself, 

taking the form of a servant, 

being born in the likeness of men. 

And being found in human form, 

he humbled himself and became obedient unto death, 

even death on a cross. 

Therefore God has highly exalted him, 

and bestowed on him the name which is above every name, 

that at the name of Jesus every knee should bend, 

in heaven and on earth and under the earth, 

and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 

to the glory of God the Father!. 

This lyrical creed summarizes the doctrinal basis for Orthodox 
and Catholic liturgical theology in the Paschal Mystery of Christ, 
from the kenosis or self-emptying of his Incarnation, Passion, and 
Crucifixion; to his exaltation via Resurrection, Ascension, and 
Session at the right hand of the Father; unto ultimate glorification 
in the celestial liturgy of the Lamb, with the angels and saints before 

24 A. Schmemann, For the Life of the World. Sacraments and Orthodoxy (Crestwood, 
NY: SVS Press 1973), 122. 
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the throne of God. These interdependent doctrines, seminal to 
the Orthodox world-view, are like successive interlocking links in 
a chain, the whole pendent from the Incarnation of the God-man 
Jesus. 

What had once been seen as an unbridgeable gulf between the 
divinity and humankind had, for Christians, been bridged by the 
Incarnation of the eternal Word of God made flesh. This bridge 
also made Gods saving dispensation a permanent reality. For 
Orthodox culture it also made the divine portrayable in icon and 
ritual: "... the defenders of the holy images founded the possi¬ 
bility of Christian iconography on the fact of the Incarnation of 
the Word.” 25 As St John Damascene (ca. 675-d. 749), “last of 
the Greek Fathers,” taught in his First Apology Against Those Who 
Attack the Divine Images 16: “In former times God, who is with¬ 
out form or body, could never be depicted. But now when God is 
seen in the flesh... I make an image of the God whom I see.” 26 In 
this theology, church ritual constitutes both a representation and a 
re-presentation —a rendering present again—of the earthly saving 
work of Christ. 

In his Dialogue Against All Heresies §§289-290, St Symeon 
of Thessalonika (f 1429) gives this vision Orthodox theological 
expression thus: 

... Jesus, who is bodiless, ineffable, and cannot be appre¬ 
hended, but who for our sakes assumed a body, and becom¬ 
ing comprehensible was “seen and conversed with men” 

(Bar 3:38), remaining God, so that he might sanctify us in a 
twofold manner, according to that which is invisible and that 
which is visible... And thus he transmitted the sacraments 
to us in a twofold form, at once visible and material, for the 
sake of our body, and at the same time intelligible and mysti¬ 
cal, and filled with invisible grace for the sake of our soul.... 

25 Vladimir Lossky, “Tradition and Traditions,” in id. and Leonid Ouspensky, The 
Meaning of Icons, trans. G.E.H. Palmer and E. Kadloubovsky (Crestwood, NY: 
SVS Press, 1982), 9-22, here 14. 

26 John of Damascus, On the Divine Images. Three Apologies Against Those Who Attack 
the Divine Images, trans. D. Anderson (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1980), 23. 
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There is one and the same church, above and below, since God 
came and appeared among us, and was seen in our form and 
accomplished what he did for us. And the Lords priestly activ¬ 
ity and communion and contemplation constitute one single 
work, which is carried out at the same time both above and here 
below, but with this difference: above it is done without veils and 
symbols, but here it is accomplished through symbols... 27 

But if the basis of all Christian worship is the Incarnation, its 
content for Schmemann is the Cross and Resurrection, as Morrill 
affirms: 

Through these events the new life in Christ, the Incarnate 
Lord, is “hid with Christ in God,” and made into a life “not 
of this world.” The world which rejected Christ must die in 
man if it is to become again a means of communion, means 
of participation in the life which shone forth from the grave, 
in the Kingdom which is not “of this world,” and which in 
terms of this world is still to come. 28 

As Morrill points out correcdy, this teaching of Schmemann 
is “effectively a summary of what Roman Catholic theologians 
subsume under the concept of the paschal mystery ...,” 29 and he 
shows how similar it is to the liturgical theology of the Flemish 
Dominican theologian Edward Schillebeeckx. 30 It is also, I 
might add, clearly mirrored in the liturgical theology of that 
great document Sacrosanctum Concilium , the 1963 Vatican II 
Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy. 31 

So we have come full circle, back to the wellsprings of Ortho¬ 
dox liturgical theology in the classic Byzantine liturgical commen¬ 
tators, to see that, ironically, Fr Alexander shared and lived the 

27 PG 155:524D-525A & 340AB, tr. adapted from Nicholas Constas, private notes. 

28 Morrill, Anamnesis, 88, on whose excellent synthesis I depend here. 

29 Ibid., 89, note 36, refers for fuller treatment of this in Catholic theology to I.-H. 
Dalmais, “Theology of the Liturgical Celebration,” in Principles of the Liturgy — 
The Church at Prayer, vol. I (Collegeville: LP, 1987), 262-66; and Irwin, Context 
andText, 24-25, 49,144,178-79,275-78, 298-99, 312, 315-17, 330-31,345. 

30 Morrill, Anamnesis, 90, note 37. See E. Schillebeeckx, Christ the Sacrament of the 
Encounter with God (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1963). 

31 See note 2 above. 
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vision of this rich tradition for which he showed little sympa¬ 
thy in his writings. I have always thought he misunderstood the 
literary genre of this Orthodox mystagogy, a genre I have sought 
to rehabilitate in my writings on the topic, 32 and I believe that 
Fr Alexander’s liturgical theology expresses in modern terms this 
same Orthodox tradition. 

But that still does not fully explain what I call the “Schme- 
mann phenomenon.” Fr Alexander was of course not the only 
one, nor even the first one, engaged in this liturgical renewal. Nor 
for that matter were all his views on factual matters like liturgical 
history correct. To what, then, must we attribute this “Schme- 
mann phenomenon”: the surprising fascination he and his work 
still hold on the minds and hearts of those engaged in the liturgi¬ 
cal enterprise these twenty-five years since his death? I think it is 
because, unlike “all the king’s horses and all the king’s men,” Fr 
Alexander was the one who finally succeeded in putting Humpty- 
Dumpty together again. He took a decomposed and fragmented 
vision of liturgy, known by the code-name “theology of the 
liturgy,” and transfigured it—the term is not too strong—into a 
“liturgical theology” expressive of what Christ and his Church is, 
the “Sacrament of the Kingdom” inchoatively present among us 
now, in mystery, “For the Life of the World.” 

That is why in my view Schmemann’s work remains seminal, 
and his place in the history of liturgiology assured, regardless of 
how often he was right or wrong in this or that nuance or detail. 
This is a paradox he shares with other path-breaking thinkers of 
the past. As Stephen Jay Gould remarks apropos of Darwin: 

For those who still cherish the myth that fact alone drives 
any good theory, I must point out that Darwin, at his key 
moment of insight ... was quite wrong in his example ... 

Fact and theory interact in wondrously complex, and often 
mutually reinforcing, ways. Theories unsupported by fact are 
empty ... but we cannot even know where to look without 
some theory to test. As Darwin wrote in my favorite quota- 


32 See note 86 above. 
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tion: “How can anyone not see that all observation must be 
for or against some view if it is to be of any service?” 33 

So always getting the facts straight is not everything. That is 
why Bryan Spinks could call Gregory Dix (1901-1952) “the 
Charles Darwin of liturgical studies: all his evidence is out of 
date, and much of it is wrong, but the inspired guesses continue 
to be useful in explaining the newer evidence.” 34 It is also why 
Eamon Duffy could accuse another twentieth-century liturgical 
giant, Austrian Jesuit Josef Andreas Jungmann (1899-1975), of 
disastrous assumptions without in any way detracting from the 
fact that Jungmann must rightly go down in history as one of 
the great liturgical scholars of all time. 35 The issue is not Dix’s or 
Jungmann’s infallibility, but the fact that they were and remain 
landmarks in the field because of the place of their oeuvre in the 
Geistesgeschichte of our times. 

And the same is true of Alexander Schmemann: the issue is 
not was he always right, since no one but God is always right, 
and some of Fr Alexanders statements on factual matters regard¬ 
ing the origins and nature of certain Christian liturgical practices 
were dubious, and in some cases dead wrong. 36 But Alexander 
Schmemann was right on target in his vision of what liturgy is 
in the life of the Church, a vision we need today more than ever. 

For it is ironic that as we celebrate today the achievements in 
liturgical theology of Alexander Schmemann, one must note a 
recent (and to me unwelcome) shift in American liturgical writ¬ 
ings from a prescriptive to a descriptive view of what Christian 
liturgy is, as if liturgy were not what Christians ought to be doing 
at their worship, but whatever they in fact happen to be doing. I 
hold, on the contrary, that Christian history has left us an objec- 

33 S. J. Gould, “Why Darwin?” New York Review of Books (April 4,1956): 11-12. 

34 Book review in The Journal of Theological Studies , new series 44 (1993): 715. 

35 E. Duffy, “The Stripping of the Altars and the Liturgy: Some Reflections on a 
Modern Dilemma,” Antiphon: Publication of the Society for Catholic Liturgy 1/1 
(Spring, 1996): 2-3; id., “The Stripping of the Altars and the Modern Liturgy,” 
ibid. 2/3 (Winter, 1997): 3-12. 

36 See the critique in Galadza, “Schmemann between Fagerberg and Reality.” 
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tive and, yes, prescriptive liturgical tradition, one that views 
Christian worship not as whatever Christians do in church, but as 
what they ought to be doing; one that draws them to participate 
in a common heritage far nobler and richer than any individuals 
choice or presumed “liturgical creativity.” 

Those who seem to foster this descriptive view cite the rhetori¬ 
cal question of the late James F. White, one of the major voices of 
the Protestant liturgical establishment of my generation: 

Do we want to say that a preaching service each week and 
a Thirteenth Sabbath Lord’s Supper (as among the Seventh 
Day Adventists) is not authentic Christian worship? Do we 
want to disqualify those for whom the major events in the 
liturgical year are Childrens Sunday, Homecoming, Revival, 
and Rally Day? ... Any scheme that totally ignores the 
worship life of about sixty percent of American Christianity 
is highly questionable. 37 

As with most rhetorical questions, the anticipated “politically 
correct” reply is “Of course not!” Alas, I must confess to the 
diametrically opposite view. Reversing the rhetoric, I would ask, 
rather, how one can consider authentic the Christian worship of 
those for whom the major events in the liturgical year are not 
Lent and Easter, Christmas and Theophany, and on Sundays the 
Holy Eucharist? So in my view, far from it being time to move 
beyond “the Schmemann-Kavanagh-Fagerberg-Lathrop line of 
liturgical theology,” 38 we need it more than ever! 

Conclusion 

Fr John MeyendorfF (1926-1992), another of the greats of 
St Vladimir’s history and of the Orthodox renaissance I have 
spoken of, rightly described Fr Alexander’s earthly pilgrimage as 

37 James F. White, “How Do We Know It Is Us?” in E. Anderson and B. Morrill 
(eds.), Liturgy and the Moral Self: Humanity at Full Stretch Before God (A Pueblo 
Book, Collegeville: LP, 1998), 57-58, cited by both Johnson, “Can We Avoid 
Relativism in Worship?” 140, and Ross, “Josephs Britches Revisited,” 546-47. 

38 Aune, “Liturgy and Theology,” 48fF, 61. 
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“A Life Worth Living.” 39 As I once wrote to a former doctoral 
student discouraged with what seemed for his work the meager 
results of having studied Eastern Liturgy: 

I cannot imagine a more fitting, immensely rewarding 
ministry than to study the heritage of a people—and in the 
East that heritage is conserved and transmitted through the 
liturgy—in order to uncover its riches for the good of that 
same people, and of all peoples, to the unending glory of 
Gods eternal name. 40 

Those of us who knew the person and have been nourished 
by the thought of Fr Alexander Schmemann will say “Amen!” to 
that. 


39 See note 61 above. 

40 Taft, Beyond East and West , 304. 
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The Cost of Understanding Schmemann 
in the West 

David W. Fagerberg 

I am grateful for this opportunity to make a small repayment of 
a debt I owe to a man I never met, but who had a life-changing 
impact on my vision. I first met the works of Fr Alexander 
through Fr Aidan Kavanagh, who would become my thesis 
director. Fr Aidan was on leave from teaching when I arrived at 
Yale, so I begged him for a directed readings course. He agreed on 
the condition that we read everything we could by Schmemann, 
for he was just finishing the Hale-Seabury lectures that would 
become his book, On Liturgical Theology. So in those first weeks 
of my first semester studying under him, we went through most 
of Schmemanns material together, and I tell people that I spent 
the rest of my graduate studies trying to get the number of the 
bus that hit me. I had come as a systematician, with scalpel in 
hand, ready to dissect a liturgical cadaver to see the makeup of 
its internal organs, and Kavanagh introduced me to a thinker 
for whom liturgy was life. Kill it, in order to study it, and one 
would not be able to watch liturgy at work. Wrestling with Fr 
Alexanders concept of liturgical theology changed everything for 
me, and I am thankful to be able to express my gratitude to the 
man I never met by standing at a podium in this institution to 
which he was so devoted. 

I have left two intentional ambiguities in my title. The first is the 
word “west”—“understanding Schmemann in the west.” I won’t 
distinguish the Roman Catholic Church from Protestant ecclesial 
communities. I do not plan to specify whether this word indicates 
ancient Roman practicality, medieval university scholasticism, 
post-Enlightenment secularized culture, or a modern, low 
grade anti-ecclesiastical prejudice in those academic theologies 
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independent from the Church. I will, however, mention three 
conceptual uses of the term that I detect, and find in this example. 
Orthodox scholars frequently note that a certain approach to the 
sacraments (along with the Latin language by which it was taught) 
came to Russia from the west; they mean the word geographically 
here. The result is called the “Western captivity” of Orthodoxy, and 
here they mean something that altered Orthodoxy’s ecclesiastical 
cultural identity. And this captivity is denounced as “a deeply 
‘westernized’ theology. ...”' Here the word is used pejoratively 
to describe something no longer orthodox. So “west” means 
geographical origin, or certain changes in Orthodox liturgy and 
theology, or something unorthodox, even if it can be found in 
Orthodox history. Almost every Orthodox theologian I’ve ever 
read or spoken to recognizes what is “western” when he or she 
encounters it, and here I am going to see how close I can come to 
articulating their tacit understanding. A western Christian myself, 
the defendant might have unique insights into the charge. I am 
less interested in finding out what the west has missed, than why 
it has missed it. 

The second ambiguous term in the title is the word “cost”— 
“the cost of understanding Schmemann.” There may be similar 
or parallel costs also demanded of the Orthodox Church to 
understand Schmemann, but I am concentrating here on the 
west. The term comes to me from another of my mentors, Paul 
Holmer, who liked to comment, “You cannot peddle truth or 
happiness. What a thought cost in the first instance, it will cost 
in the second.” Whatever it cost Irenaeus to think recapitulation , 
it will cost us to understand recapitulation. I want to explore what 
it would cost the west to understand what Schmemann thought 
liturgical theology is, but I leave it ambiguous whether that cost 
is a forfeit or an addition, a letting go or a picking up—a sacrifice 
of some categories, or embracing larger ones. A term has different 
meanings in different language games, so even as the west hears 

1 Alexander Schmemann, Appendix, “Sacrament and Symbol,” in For the Life of the 

World (Crestwood: SYS Press, 1973), 135-36. 
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Schmemann say “ leitourgicT or “lex orandf it must still pay the 
hermeneutical fee of listening to the grammar behind his words, 
namely, an Orthodox grammar. This causes me to be tentative in 
my approach, for as a Roman Catholic I am outside his Eastern 
Orthodox world. But my hope is that the contours of an object 
might be felt from both the inside and the outside, and I have 
tried to feel what Schmemann is describing without altering its 
shape. One final note: I have already presented my understanding 
of Schmemann’s concept of liturgical theology in my book, and 
will avoid the tedium of simply summarizing it. Instead, I hope 
to locate this paper upon a source that was not available to me at 
that time, Schmemann’s subsequendy published Journals. 

1. Theology as Vision 

The west tends to think of theology as a mental activity. Probably 
this is because the people to whom the west gives the name 
“theologian” live in the academy. Theology is a science practiced 
in the hall of sciences, and even if an individual theologian is 
also urged to have faith-commitments in his or her heart, and to 
be active in service to the poor, the only reason for calling those 
people theologians is because of what they think about. Worship 
is taken to be either an expression of belief, or an instrument for 
the creation of belief (orthodoxy serves orthopistis), and only if 
that believing requires a tune-up clarification does theology enter 
the picture. Liturgy is a place to stage the theological content 
we have deduced and believe, but theology’s origin is not in 
liturgy, it is in texts, and its output is yet more texts for the next 
generation of theologians to critique and surpass. As Schmemann 
says in an early essay, “It is indeed the ‘original sin of the entire 
western theological development that it made ‘texts’ the only loci 
theologici, the extrinsic ‘authorities’ of theology, disconnecting 
theology from its living source: liturgy and spirituality.” 2 

2 Alexander Schmemann, “Liturgical Theology, Theology of Liturgy, and Liturgical 
Reform,” in Liturgy and Tradition , ed. Thomas Fisch (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
1990), 42. 
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Schmemann is capable of understanding the term “theology” 
in this cognitive way; he does so in a definition in his early 
work, Introduction to Liturgical Theology. “Theology is above all 
explanation, ‘the search for words appropriate to the nature of 
God,’ i.e. for a system of concepts corresponding as much as 
possible to the faith and experience of the Church.” 3 But in a 
journal entry a dozen years later Schmemann writes, 

Pascha. Holy Week. Essentially, bright days such as are 
needed. And truly that is all that is needed. I am convinced 
that if people would really hear Holy Week, Pascha, the 
Resurrection, Pentecost, the Dormition, there would be no 
need for theology. All of theology is there. All that is needed 
for one’s spirit, heart, mind and soul. How could people 
spend centuries discussing justification and redemption? It’s 
all in these services. Not only is it revealed, it simply flows 
in one’s heart and mind. 4 5 

I think it would be wrong to use this as a brush by which 
to paint Schmemann (or Orthodoxy) as anti-intellectual. 
Instead, there are two things going on here. First, Schmemann 
is identifying theology’s home, its native habitat. Theology is 
more a vision than a cogitation. All that theology would seek to 
explain in words is here in act—in the liturgical act of the Church 
celebrating Christ’s paschal mystery. Schmemann is not opposed 
to theological discussion, he is opposed to letting theological 
discussion ever break free from a vision of the Trinity in action. 

I have recently taken to describing liturgy as the perichoresis of 
the Trinity kenotically extended to invite our synergistic ascent into 
deification? Liturgy is the prolongation of the Son’s agapic descent 
to enable humanity’s eucharistic ascent; it is our “translation” to 

3 Alexander Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1975), 14. 

4 Alexander Schmemann, The Journals of Father Alexander Schmemann 1973-1983 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2002), 13.1 am grateful for my copy as a gift from Fr 
John Leonard. 

5 Forthcoming, presented at a conference at the University of Louvain, “Liturgy as 
Icon of the Theological Imagination.” 
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heaven, to borrow the medieval term for picking up a relic and 
laying it in a new home. In Holy Week, God descends as low as 
he can go—to Hades—and we are raised up to eternal life. All 
that theology would talk about is contained in the vision of earths 
transfiguration effected before our eyes. In another journal entry, 
written after spending two days discussing Orthodoxy and the 
west, Schmemann asks himself what is absolute in Orthodoxy. 
“I always come to the same conclusion: it is first of all a certain 
vision, an experience of God, the world, the man. The best in 
Orthodox theology is about that vision ...” 6 

The second thing going on in this quotation is the connection 
of theology with theosis (deification). The beginning of theology 
is not the card catalogue, but doing battle with the passions; and 
the end of theology is not becoming a professor, but becoming a 
saint. The image of God grows more into the likeness of God. And 
although Schmemann writes little about asceticism explicitly, he 
stands in a tradition for which theologia is at the end of an ascetical 
journey (after praktike and physike ), and the vision at Holy Week 
stands upon eight weeks of Lenten discipline. Theology must 
either come from or lead to the altar of the Lord. I sense that 
when Orthodoxy calls something “scholastic” or “western” it is 
for the suspicion that the system does not arise from the ascetic 
experience of the Church’s faith, and does not end in doxology. 
Orthodoxy does not pejoratively call something “scholastic” for 
being clear, organized, and precise; if that’s what it means, then 
John of Damascus was a scholastic! Rather, scholastic means a 
system in which theories swirl around like academic dust bunnies, 
but do not lead one toward deification. Theology is knowledge of 
God; real knowledge of God is full union with God; a scheme is 
called “scholastic” if it does not adequately express the realism of 
theosis. 

I think this is what Schmemann intends when he repeatedly 
speaks of the reunification of theology, liturgy and piety. They 
are three atoms that make up one molecule, and recovering their 


6 Journals , 89. 
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unity is the goal he identifies in his book on baptism. 

The goal of liturgical theology, as its very name indicates, 
is to overcome the fateful divorce between theology, liturgy 
and piety—a divorce which, as we have already tried to 
show elsewhere, has had disastrous consequences for theol¬ 
ogy as well as for liturgy and piety. It deprived liturgy of 
its proper understanding by the people, who began to see 
in it beautiful and mysterious ceremonies in which, while 
attending them, they take no real part. It deprived theology 
of its living source and made it into an intellectual exercise 
for intellectuals. It deprived piety of its living content and 
term of reference. ... To understand liturgy from inside, to 
discover and experience that “epiphany” of God, world and 
life which the liturgy contains and communicates, to relate 
this vision and this power to our own existence, to all our 
problems: such is the purpose of liturgical theology. 7 

2 . Individual v. Ecclesial Theology 

In this triad, Schmemann does not mean what the west means 
when it starts with an isolated individualism. Piety is not ones 
subjective feeling, theology is not ones subjective reasoning, and 
liturgy is not ones subjective worship. When Schmemann talks 
about the experience of the Church, he does not mean taking a 
poll of the assembly’s opinion because the Church is not the sum 
of all believers, she is the mother of all believers. He writes of 
ecclesial experience several times in his Journals . 

The experience of the Church—this is what needs theologi¬ 
cal clarification; this is what is so difficult, because scientific 
theology says (in the textbooks) that the “Church believes” 
and that this belief is relegated to the realm of the authority 
of dogmas. In other words, the word “belief” itself does not 
have the notion or the reality of experience, so that the word 
“experience” sounds like some subjective moods, emotions, 
feelings. 8 


7 Alexander Schmemann, OfWater and the Spirit (Crestwood: SVS Press, 1974), 12. 

8 Journals, 209. 
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The “experience” is possessed by the whole Church, and this 
is Tradition. It is the normative, apostolic experience of the risen 
Christ in the Spirit, by which and to which we catechize and 
conform our personal experiences. 9 Liturgical theology is done 
with a sense of obedience to the Church. Again, 

I strongly feel that theology is the transmission in words— 
not of other words and beliefs, but of the experience of the 
living Church, revealed now, communicated now. The theol¬ 
ogy that is being taught has estranged itself from the Church 
and from that experience; it has become self-sufficient and 
wants above all to be a science. Science about God, about 
Christ, about eternal life; therefore it has become unneces¬ 
sary chatter. 10 

Theology is a knowledge that must be imprinted in the mind 
of the theologian by God, the way baby ducklings are imprinted 
on a mother duck, so that the theologian will pursue God. The 
apophatic God who is being pursued is found in the hypostatic 
union, and this cataphatic kenosis sacramentally enables our 
participation. Liturgy is not a religion of Adam, it is the cult 
of the New Adam, and so the Holy Spirit will pass everything 
through the hypostatic union before it is used in liturgy—sacrifice, 
temple, priesthood, assembly are all different in Christ. This is the 
source of the cultic antinomy about which Schmemann speaks. 
Ecclesiology is Christology liturgically stretching forth in the 
Holy Spirit to its fullest length across history. 

Theology is not thinking with an earthly mind about heavenly 
subjects, it is thinking in communion with the mind of Christ 
about all things, earthly and heavenly. So when Schmemann asks 
why our theological arguments seem so weak and ineffective, 
he answers; “Is it not because everything that is evident in 
religion cannot be proven, since the evidence is rooted in ‘bright 
knowledge,’ in communion with the ‘mind of Christ’? And proofs, 
in order to be proofs, must operate in a dark knowledge, in the 

9 My gratitude to Fr Calinic Berger for conversation on this point. 

10 Schmemann, Journals , 300. 
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logic of this world.” 11 These two kinds of knowledge may be what 
Archimandrite Sophrony is also describing in an epistemological 
contrast he makes. 

The usual way to acquire knowledge, the one we all know, 
consists in the directing of the intellectual faculty outwards 
where it meets with phenomena, sights, forms, in innu¬ 
merable variety—a differentiation ad infinitum of all that 
happens. This means that the knowledge thus acquired is 
never complete and has no real unity. Insistently seeking 
unity, the mind is forced to take refuge in synthesis, which 
cannot help being artificial. The unity arrived at in this way 
does not really and objectively exist. It is merely a form of 
abstract thinking natural to the mind. 

The other way to acquire knowledge of being is to turn 
the spirit in and towards itself and then to God. Here the 
process is the exact reverse. The mind turns away from 
the endless plurality and fragmentariness of the worlds 
phenomena, and with all its strength addresses itself to God 
in prayer, and through prayer is directly incorporated in the 
very act of Divine Life, and begins to see both itself and the 
whole world. 

To obtain knowledge after the first manner is natural to 
man in his fallen state. The second is the way of the Son of 
man. 12 

Theology is seeing the world in the light of Mt Tabor, and this 
light still shines from the altar of the Lord. That is why liturgy is 
a locus theologicus . To possess this “bright knowledge” will require 
more than a scholarly preparation, more than an imaginative 
fancy; it will require a conversion of mind {nous). Theological 
episteme stands upon askesis. The capacity for liturgical theology 
depends upon a renewed mind, a meta-nous. Metropolitan 
Hierotheos cites examples of this theme. 

11 Schmemann, Journals, 112. 

12 Archimandrite Sophrony, T he Monk of Mount Athos: Staretz Silouan 1866-1938 
(Crestwood: SYS Press, 1989), 60. 
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According to St Maximus there is an attraction between a 
pure nous and knowledge [St Maximus, Philokalia 2, 56, 

32]. The Holy Spirit finds the pure nous and “initiates it 
accordingly into the mysteries of the age to be” [Maximus, 

St Thalassios, Philokalia 2, 329]. In this way the person 
becomes a theologian. For theology is not given by human 
knowledge and zeal but by the work of the Holy Spirit which 
dwells in the pure heart. The nous which has been purified 
“becomes for the soul a sky full of the stars of radiant and 
glorious thoughts, with the sun of righteousness shining in 
it, sending the beaming rays of theology out into the world * 
[Nicetas Stethatos, Natural chapters , ch 67]. ... Real theol¬ 
ogy is not a fruit of material concentration but a manifesta¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit. When a mans nous is purified then 
he is illuminated and if his nous has the capacity, that is, 
wisdom, he can theologise. Therefore we say that his whole 
life , even his body itself is theology. The purified man is wholly 
a theology [emphasis added]. 13 

This is an unusual grammar to western ears: that our body 
itself should become theology, that theologizing requires a pure 
mind, that Mrs. Murphy (what Kavanagh called a practicing 
traditional liturgist) can be called a theologian by virtue of the 
liturgical ordering of her life. It means becoming what Abbot 
Vasileios calls “a theologian soul.” “True theology is always living, 
a form of hierugy, something that changes our life and assumes 
us into itself: we are to become theology. Understood in this way, 
theology is not a matter for specialists but a universal vocation; 
each is called to become a Theologian soul’.” 14 There is an ascetical 
cost to liturgical theology. 

3. Tradition as Something More than History 

This bright knowledge is thinking with the mind of Christ, so it 
can only be had in communion with the mind of the Church, 

13 Metropolitan Hierotheos, Orthodoxy Psychotherapy: The Science of the Fathers (Le- 
vadia: Birth of the Theotokos Monastery, 1994), 147. 

14 Archimandrite Vasileios, Hymn of Entry: Liturgy and Life in the Orthodox Church 
(Crestwood: SYS Press, 1984), 27. 
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in other words, by thinking traditionally. This is another way of 
describing what the fathers do (and so the patristic age did not 
necessarily expire in a certain century). If students lack this “bright 
knowledge,” then simply increasing the number of patristic authors 
in the syllabus will not necessarily help. Schmemann writes, “It 
is my impression that with a few exceptions, the patristic revival’ 
remains locked within the old western approach to theology, is 
a return much more to patristic texts than to the mind of the 
Fathers.” 15 The western approach to theology teaches one how to 
look at the texts of the fathers but stops short of teaching one how 
to think in union with the fathers; so also the western study of 
liturgy teaches one how to look at the texts of the liturgy but stops 
short of liturgical theology. (And it does not significantly alter 
the situation to add ritual studies if the phenomenon of ritual is 
simply treated as another text for interpretation.) 

For the west, tradition is a trajectory, little more than the sum 
of all the points that preceded the point on which we now stand. 
Understood in this way, tradition can be background, but cannot 
exert much influence. So concludes Georgios Mantzaridis. 

Western Christianity as a whole rejects tradition deep down. 

Of course, we cannot fail to distinguish “traditional” Roman 
Catholicism from “anti-traditional” Protestantism, but this 
distinction does not run very deep. Roman Catholicism 
neglected tradition as a source of unity based on memory.... 

Love of tradition in Roman Catholicism came to be identi¬ 
fied, as was natural, with conservatism ... But conservatism 
proves itself to be inadequate. ... 

On the other hand, innovation abhors the decay associ¬ 
ated with time.... Thus, a pattern of the unending reform of 
things is established and anything of any duration is consid¬ 
ered wearisome. ... This phenomenon emerged originally in 
Protestantism, in which, as we know, the view was held that 
the Church needs to be constandy reforming herself. Eccle- 

15 Schmemann, “Liturgical Theology, Theology of Liturgy, and Liturgical Reform,” 
42 . 
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sia semper reformanda. If the Church is not being reformed, 
then she cannot preserve her identity . 16 

The consequence in Catholicism, continues Mantzaridis, is to 
shift the emphasis “from that of unity based on memory to that of 
unity based on an institution. ... The tradition of the Fathers was 
swept aside, and adherence to tradition came to mean agreement 
with the pope and his representatives.” 17 And the consequence 
of Protestantisms constant reformation “leads not to organic 
development, but to actual alteration of the Church.” 18 

Schmemann wants Tradition to exert a gravitational pull on 
our theology, our liturgy, and our piety. Tradition is a capacity, 
a faculty. So George Florovsky says “Tradition was in the Early 
Church, first of all, an hermeneutical principle and method...” 19 
And so Vladimir Lossky famously distinguishes Tradition (capital 
T, singular) from traditions (small t, plural), in order to equate 
Tradition with the action of the Holy Spirit. 

It is not the content of Revelation, but the light that reveals 
it; it is not the word, but the living breath which makes the 
word heard at the same time as the silence from which it 
came .... The pure notion of Tradition can then be defined 
by saying that it is the life of the Holy Spirit in the Church, 
communicating to each member of the Body of Christ the 
faculty of hearing, of receiving, of knowing the Truth in the 


16 Georgios Mantzaridis, Time and Man (South Canaan, PA: St Tikhons Seminary 
Press, 1996), 66. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Ibid. Andrew Louth has also discussed the question with his usual insightful¬ 
ness and offers a similar diagnosis. “The Western Church has lost this sense of 
sobornost and either protects unity by authority at the expense of freedom—the 
Catholic way, not noticeably diminished since Vatican II—or affirms freedom to 
the point of destroying unity—the Protestant way.” Louth, “Is Development of 
Doctrine a Valid Category for Orthodox Theology?” in Orthodoxy and Western 
Culture: A Collection of Essays Honoring Jaroslav Pelikan on His Eightieth Birthday 
(Crestwood: SVS Press, 2006), 53. 

19 Georges Florovsky, “The Function of Tradition in the Ancient Church,” in B ible. 
Church, Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox View , Vol. 1 of the Collected Works (Bel¬ 
mont: Notable & Academic Books, 1987), 79. 
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Light which belongs to it, and not according to the light of 
human reason. 20 

Schmemann says that when Tradition no longer exerts that 
pressure on our thinking and our worshiping, then it is mere 
traditionalism. “What needs to be said is that Orthodox 
traditionalism is inversely proportional to faithfulness, to 
Tradition. ... Orthodoxy became entangled in the past, which it 
worshipped as tradition.” 21 He calls this Orthodoxism. “I realize 
how spiritually tired I am of all this ‘Orthodoxism,’ of all the 
fuss with Byzantium, Russia, way of life, spirituality, church 
affairs, piety, of all these rattles.” 22 Mere traditionalism means that 
instead of seeing with the fathers’ vision, we become patrologists; 
and instead of seeing with liturgical vision, we become ritologists. 

4. Ordo or Ortho? 

For the west, tradition is a record of contingencies. That is 
why tradition cannot function normatively (how can historical 
accidents be a norm?), and theological specialists must be 
imported to evaluate the situation. Since the west thinks of 
tradition primarily in historical terms, it naturally uses historical 
method to examine tradition. This is like using chemistry to 
examine biology. Of course, historical examination of structural 
origin and development is crucial, or else we risk substituting 
our subjective theology of the liturgy for the Church’s liturgical 
theology. History is crucial. But if unbalanced and unhinged 
from Tradition, then when it hears Schmemann speak of the lex 
orandi, it assumes he means an ancient and universal practice, and 

20 Vladimir Lossky, “Tradition and Traditions,” in In the Image and Likeness of God 
(Crestwood: SVS Press, 1974), 151-52. 

21 Schmemann, Joumals> 89. 

22 Schmemann, Journals , 146. Again, “In America, we often see the reduction of 
Orthodoxy to icons, to ancient singing, to Mt. Athos books about spiritual life. 
Byzantium is triumphing without a cosmic dimension. I can’t avoid thinking that 
it is all a sort of romanticism—a love for that image of Orthodoxy, love because 
that image is radically different from the images of the contemporary world. Es¬ 
cape, departure, reduction of Orthodoxy.” Journals, 268. 
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turns to historical methods in order to find that liturgical essence, 
defined as something traceable to liturgy’s origins, as if there 
could be a single red thread running down the warp of the whole 
liturgical rug, stretching unbroken back to the ancient Church. 
But, alas, other historians are quick to point out that there is 
no such thread, and that ancient liturgical practice was not as 
uniform as we thought. Furthermore, since an essence is not easy 
to see under all that secondary subjective piety, the practiced eye 
of the academician is required. This is the service that the west 
believes the liturgical theologian provides to the Church. Thus 
Bernard Botte thought he was in agreement with Schmemann 
when the former wrote in 1968, 

I fully agree with him on the role of liturgical theology. 

Its task is to recover the essential elements. History is not 
enough, for it supplies data but is not competent to issue 
value judgments. It is not enough to look to the past in order 
to find there an ideal age and suppress all that followed. ... 

The essential here is that it be in continuity with the initial 
impulse . 23 

And Grisbrooke s voice chimed in the year after. 

By whom is this understanding of the liturgical tradition to 
be attained? Presumably, by the whole body of the faithful, 
clergy and laity alike. By what means is it to be attained? 
Apparendy, by instruction—spiritual and intellectual— 
given by a minority already enlightened, or on its way to 
enlightenment; that is, one must assume, by liturgical schol¬ 
ars .. , 24 

Since I do not detect in any recent articles from the west a 
significant advance over the fundamental misunderstanding shared 
by Botte and Grisbrooke forty years ago, I will let Schmemann’s 
reply to them still stand. First he writes, 

23 Bernard Botte, “The Role of Liturgical Theology: A Debate on Liturgical Theol- 
ogy,” in Liturgy and Tradition , 26. 

24 W. Jardine Grisbrooke, “Liturgical Reform: A Debate,” in Liturgy and Tradition , 
33. 
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Grisbrooke, following in this Dom Botte, assumes that for 
me “the task of liturgical theology is to recover the essential 
and to relegate the ‘accessories’ to their place” and thus to 
prepare grounds for a liturgical reform that would restore 
the “essence” of the liturgy. ... The fact, however, is that 
such is not my concept of liturgical theology ... 25 

And then, 

In the approach which I advocated by every line I ever wrote, 
the question addressed by liturgical theology to liturgy and 
to the entire liturgical tradition is not about liturgy but about 
“theology,” i.e„ about the faith of the Church as expressed, 
communicated and preserved by the liturgy . 26 

If its not too trite to play with neologisms, I suggest that while 
the west searches for an or do, Schmemann searches for an ortho. 
He searches for what makes our doxia ortho (what makes worship 
orthodox), but the western liturgical historian translates that into a 
quest for a certain historical ordo. So enters the western confusion 
of liturgical theologian and liturgical historian. 

5 . Development 

The west defines life as growth, and growth as development, 
and development as change. That this chain of logic is not 
followed to the end by the east may be the most fundamental 
divide between east and west. If “development” means a change 
from one thing into another, then that is precisely denied by 
someone like Irenaeus, as Fr John Behr notes in his study of the 
pre-Nicene fathers. “It is clear, then, that for Irenaeus ‘tradition 
is not alive, in the sense that it cannot change, grow or develop 
into something else.” 27 Behr then includes a footnote from W.W. 
Harveys edition (printed just twelve years after Newman’s famous 
essay on development). “At least here there is no reserve made in 
favour of any theory of development. If we ever find any trace of 

25 Ibid., 38. 

26 Ibid., 40. 

27 Fr John Behr, The Way to Nicea, Formation of Christian Theology , vol 1 (Crestwood: 

SVS Press, 2001), 38. 
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this dangerous delusion in Christian antiquity, it is uniformly the 
plea of heresy.” 28 For the fathers, development was a defense made 
by heretics. Truth doesn’t change. 

Irenaeus thought the Gnostics went wrong because although 
they had the Scriptures, they disregarded the order {taxis) and 
connection ( eirmos ) of the Scriptures. In other words, the heretics 
developed a different hypothesis. Behr gives contextual clues 
for what “hypothesis” meant for Irenaeus. In a literary context 
hypothesis meant the plot or outline of a drama or epic; in 
Aristotle it meant the first principles; the goal of health is the 
hypothesis for a doctor, and if one had a different hypothesis, one 
would prescribe a different diet. So Irenaeus says that the Gnostics 
have the same Scripture verses, as an artist might have the same 
mosaic tiles, but they have organized their verses according to a 
different hypothesis—and the image of a king is now turned into 
the image of a fox. But the Church’s hypothesis is eternal and 
unchanging. Behr can summarize Irenaeus’ basic perspective by 
saying 

theological inquiry is not to be carried out by changing 
the hypothesis itself (thinking up another God or another 
Christ), but by reflecting further on whatever was said in 
parables, bringing out the meaning of the obscure passages, 
by placing them in the clear light of the “hypothesis of 
truth .” 29 

And in another place, 

The continually changing context in which the same 
unchanging Gospel is preached makes it necessary that 
different aspects of the same Gospel be drawn out to address 
contemporary challenges. However, while the context 
continually changes, the content of that tradition does 
not—it is the same Gospel . 30 

28 Ibid., 38n55. 

29 Ibid., 38. 

30 Ibid., 27. Louis Bouyer has a similar conclusion about development of doctrine 
with vividness. “No idea was more foreign to the ancients than the modern idea 
that the multiplication of definitions constitutes progress. This proliferation cor- 
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If the west was more observant about this difference between 
context and content, it could avoid jumping to confusions. The 
living water never changes, but one can dig many wells. 

Schmemann is aware of the historical level on which it can 
be said that liturgy develops, of course. So in the Introduction to 
Liturgical Theology he even writes, “The absence of development 
would be the sign of a fatal sclerosis.” 31 But the study of the 
Tradition is not a study of contingencies at work, it is finding the 
various contextual manifestations of the eternal content so that 
we, too, can be transformed by that truth now. If we believe in the 
Church, Schmemann writes, 

then the study of her past has only one goal: to find, and 
to make ours again and again, that which in her teaching 
and life is truly eternal, i.e., which precisely transcends the 
categories of past, present and future and has the power to 
transform our lives in all ages and in all situations . 32 

The goal of health is the hypothesis for a doctor, who then 
deliberates on how it is to be attained; the goal of deification—or 
supernatural health—is the hypothesis for a theologian, who then 
deliberates on how it is to be attained. And I propose that it is in 
this light that Schmemann understands the contested concept of 
lex orandi. 

What I tried to say in my book, and also in some other 
writings, is that the “essence” of the liturgy or lex orandi 
is ultimately nothing else but the Church’s faith itself or, 
better to say, the manifestation, communication and fulfill- 

responds (in their view) to scars on the Body of truth, inflicted by the errors over 
which it triumphs. The only genuine progress in the knowledge of God, beyond 
what has been transmitted from the beginning by Christ and the apostles, results, 
according to the fathers, from the transition from faith to vision on the last day. 
The only anticipation that we can have of it is not in doctrinal development ... 
but in what they call “the science of the saints”: the gnosis of Irenaeus, the mystical 
theology of Dionysius—the ineffable glimpse of the eternity of the blessed, which 
can be gratuitously communicated by God to those whose hearts and minds are 
sufficiently purified.” The Church of God (Franciscan Herald Press, 1982), 355. 

31 Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology , 16-17. 

32 Schmemann, Of Water and the Spirit , 150. 
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ment of that faith. It is in this sense that one must under¬ 
stand, it seems to me, the famous dictum lex orandi est lex 
credendiP 

Suppose with me, then, that we take Schmemann at his word 
and treat lex orandi neither as a privileged thread discovered by 
the academic historian nor an abstract concept hatched by an 
academic theologian. Suppose, instead, lex orandi is the theological 
vision radiating from the Paschal mystery; the Tradition by 
which the Church lives; the hermeneutical principle by which 
we understand; a capacitation by the Holy Spirit by which we 
hear, receive, and know. Lex orandi is the hypothesis, the code, 
the grammar by which the Church reads Scripture traditionally, 
worships traditionally, believes traditionally—i.e., within the 
Tradition, in concord with the total experience of the Church. 
This is how I read a key passage in Schmemanns Introduction . 

To find the Ordo behind the “rubrics,” regulations and 
rules—to find the unchanging principle, the living norm or 
“logos” of worship as a whole, within what is accidental and 
temporary: this is the primary task which faces those who 
regard liturgical theology not as the collecting of accidental 
and arbitrary explanations of services but as the systematic 
study of the lex orandi of the Church. This is nothing but 
the search for or identification of that element of the T ypi- 
con which is presupposed by its whole content, rather than 
contained by it . 34 

The ordo behind the rubrics, he says, is not accidental and 
temporary, it is unchanging ortho , a living norm, the logos of 
worship that is eschatological. 

6. Eschatology: The Foundational Antinomy 

Why does the west keep missing Schmemanns definition of 
liturgical theology? Because it still assumes that the role of 

33 Schmemann, “Liturgical Theology, Theology of Liturgy, and Liturgical Reform,” 
38-39. 

34 Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology , 32. 
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liturgical theology involves finding an historical essence, then 
adding theological content to cult, all with the aid of a minority 
already enlightened. Schmemann, on the other hand, assumes that 
liturgical theology is the detection of Christianity’s unchanging 
principle: eschatology. The mind of the Church, its lex orandi, is 
eschatological. 

This is the essence of Christianity as Eschatology. The King¬ 
dom of God is the goal of history, and the Kingdom of God 
is already now among us, within us. Christianity is a unique 
historical event, and Christianity is the presence of that 
event as the completion of all events and of history itself. 

Here is, for me, the whole meaning of liturgical theology . 35 

To read life by the right hypothesis requires an eschatological 
light radiating from the sanctuary. This eschatological dimension 
pops up everywhere in the Journals. 

Yesterday, during the Liturgy (week of the Samaritan 
woman)—such a bright, firm sense of the presence, of truth, 
of light. Here, in the Liturgy, is everything, the “Spirit and 
Truth” which give birth to true disciples of the Father. Here 
is the reality of the Church, and here is where one must start 
its prophecy in the world. Last lecture this year: “ The Eucha¬ 
rist and Eschatology .” My whole heart is there . 36 

The west’s anemic sense of eschatology in both its theology and 
in its liturgy makes it difficult for the west to understand what is 
at stake for Schmemann. Instead of understanding eschatology 
as the presence of supernatural joy, the west tends to make 
eschatology a doctrine of the last judgment. “Christianity ... has 
lost its eschatological dimension, has turned toward the world 

35 Schmemann, Journals , 234. This has remained consistent for him. In Introduction 
he examines the collision of Christian leitourgia with the Jewish cultic practices 
out of which it came, and religious cultic practices which continued to support the 
Christian leitourgia. The cultic form is metamorphosized. And he writes, “Only by 
understanding the eschatological and ecclesiological basis of this ‘metamorphosis’ 
can we properly understand what constitutes historically the innate antinomy of 
the Christian lex orandi: its unquestionable continuity with Jewish tradition and 
its equally unquestionable newness.” Introduction to Liturgical Theology , 80. 

36 Schmemann, Journals, 165. 
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as law, judgment, redemption, recompense, as a religion of the 
future life; finally forbade joy and condemned happiness. There is 
no distinction here between Rome and Calvin. ...” 37 Indeed, this 
loss of the eschatological grammar is the essence of scholasticism. 

Another preliminary question arises, about the essence of 
theology itself. It seems to me that in the West, theology, 
when it first became a science (i.e., since the appearance of 
scholasticism), became dependent on ‘this world’—on its 
categories, words, concepts, philosophies in the broad sense 
of the word . 38 

Schmemann seats his concept of liturgical theology upon an 
antinomy. Sometimes he calls it “the cultic antinomy” between 
leitourgia and religious cult, 39 and sometimes he is focused on 
the antinomous relationship between this present world and 
its eschatological end. Since he never pauses to define the term 
“antinomy” I will borrow a definition from the Russian tradition 
out of which Schmemann came. In The Pillar and Ground of the 
Truth, Pavel Florensky says antinomy arises from the conviction 
that “life is infinitely fuller than rational definitions and therefore 
no formula can encompass all the fullness of life.” 40 (Similarly, 
liturgy is infinitely fuller than theological definitions and therefore 
no formula can encompass all the fullness of the Church.) The 
Spirit of Truth is one, Florensky insists, but it is not known as 
one when perceived by a human being who lives in time and 
space. We are finite, and for the finite knower, “Knowledge o/The 
Truth becomes knowledge about the Truth. And knowledge about 

37 Ibid, 291. 

38 Ibid., 279-80. 

39 The fact that the Church finally adopted the word leitourgia to name her cult 
“indicates her special understanding of worship, which is indeed a revolutionary 
one. If Christian worship is leitourgia , it cannot be simply reduced to, or expressed 
in terms of, cult.’ The ancient world knew a plethora of cultic religions or cults/ 
. . . But the Christian cult is leitourgia , and this means that it is junctional in its 
essence, has a goal to achieve which transcends the categories of cult as such.” 
“Theology and Liturgical Tradition,” 40. 

40 Pavel Florensky, The Pillar and Ground of the Truth (Princeton: Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1997), 108. 
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the Truth is truth.” 41 Schmemann echoes this very language in a 
Journal entry about a faculty seminar in pastoral theology. 

Very scientific, with Greek and psychological terminology 
and diagrams. ... But the knowledge of these rules does not 
help, will never create pastors. Scholarly theologians do not 
understand, do not see it. The sum of scientifically stated 
truths does not discover nor reveal Truth. The sum of theo¬ 
ries about God, does not give the knowledge of God. 42 

Florensky summarizes: 

Antinomicalness does not say, “Either the one or the other 
is not true.” It also does not say, “Neither the one nor the 
other is true.” It only says, “Both the one and the other are 
true, but each in its own way. Reconciliation and unity are 
higher than rationality.” 43 

What Schmemann desires to reconcile in unity is this world and 
its eschatological end, the old and the new. If we emphasize world 
to the exclusion of eschaton, we have history turned in upon itself 
and living according to its own mortal meaning; if we emphasize 
eschaton to the exclusion of world, we have a dramatic cubic 
ceremony that is irrelevant to life. But when the antinomy is 
firing with both pistons, then we have joy. A smile must be made 
with two lips, and the joy Schmemann is talking about cannot be 
made with world alone, or cult alone. 

Schmemann s emphasis upon leitourgia, meaning the work of a 
few on behalf of the many, comes clear at last. “The Church itself 
is a leitourgia, a ministry, a calling to act in this world after the 
fashion of Christ, to bear testimony to him and His kingdom.” 44 
The Church as leitourgia is the presence of the Kingdom in the 
midst of history, so that history can find its meaning. Schmemann 
says that all his interest is directed toward the correlation of life’s 
reality with what the liturgical cult celebrates. 

41 Ibid., 107. 

42 Schmemann, Journals, 229. 

43 Ibid, 118. 

44 Schmemann, For the Life of the World\ 25. 
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Christian liturgy occurs as an arc of electricity between the two 
poles of world and Kingdom: move the poles too close together 
or too far apart, and the arc will not happen. 45 Western theology 
curricula have not forgotten the topic of eschatology, but they have 
tended to either relax the tension in the antinomy or overstrained 
it, by moving the Church too near the world or too far from it. 
Then liturgical theology does not spark. On the one hand, 

The Protestant builds a useful, comfortable earthly life. In 
none of its aspects does it remind one of paradise, does it 
open it, or reveal it. The Protestant lives in the fallen world, 
not referred any more to the primordial, joyous, divine 
world. He is bound with the world by his reason, knowl¬ 
edge, analysis, but not faith, not a sacramental intuition. 46 

On the other hand, the Catholic at least remembers—which is 
something, but not enough. In the “gilded, sometimes tastelessly 
heavily decorated churches, there is longing for paradise, and 
there are pieces of paradise, of joy ...” But Catholicism of late 
has followed suit “with a dull social message and service to the 
world.” 47 On the one hand, 

Protestantism was an attempt to save the faith, to purify it 
from its religious reduction. But the Protestants have paid 
a heavy price for denying eschatology and replacing it with 
personal individual salvation; and therefore, essentially, 
denying the Church. 48 

On the other hand, when Schmemann watched Pope John Paul II 
serve the mass on his visit to New York in 1979 he recorded that 

his first impression is how liturgically impoverished the 
Catholic Church has become. In 1965,1 watched the service 
performed by Pope Paul VI in the same Yankee Stadium. 
Despite everything, it was the presence, the appearance on 
earth of the eternal, the “super earthly.” Whereas yesterday, I 

45 The image of an arc between poles came to me first when reading Romano Guar- 
dini s twinned works, The Church & the Catholic , and The Spirit of the Liturgy . 

46 Schmemann, Joumab, 125. 

47 Ibid., 125. 

48 Ibid., 153. 
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had the feeling that the main thing was the “message.” This 
message is, again and again, “peace and justice,” “human 
family,” “social work,” etc. An opportunity was given, a 
fantastic chance to tell millions and millions of people 
about God, to reveal to them that more than anything else 
they need God! But here, on the contrary, the whole goal, it 
seemed, consisted in proving that the Church also can speak 
the jargon of the United Nations. 49 

The west either loses the eschatological nature of the Church 
in becoming worldly wise, or it ceases to be the life of the world 
as it becomes heavenly minded. The foundational antinomy of 
liturgical theology is holding a correct tension between the two 
poles. Sacred and profane find their balance. 

7. What the Church Offers the World 

Throughout the Journals Schmemann finds different ways to 
summarize his position, as if coming to the same conclusion with 
equal freshness each time. I will pick this entry as a concluding 
summary: 

Christianity in general, and Orthodoxy in particular, are now 
undergoing a real test to determine what will enable them 
to remain alive in the world of today. ... I hesitate to come 
forward with my feeling—it sounds arrogant—that I have 
an answer! In everything that I preach, or teach, or write, I 
want this answer to appear, hopefully to shine through. ... 

It is simply a vision of life, and what comes from that vision 
is the light, the transparency, the referral of everything to the 
“other,” the eschatological character of life itself and all that 
is in it. The source of that eschatological light, the lifting up 
of all life, is the sacrament of the Eucharist. 50 

This is how theological vision is grounded in the liturgy: the 
church-at-eucharist is the source of this eschatological light 
because here the Kingdom of God spiritualizes matter, reveals 
the meaning of history, and deifies man and woman. The lex 

49 Ibid., 229-30. 

50 Ibid., 24. 
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orandi yields a doctrine of creation that asserts matter was made 
to be sacrament; it yields an eschatology that asserts everything 
is destined for glory; it yields an anthropology that asserts the 
image of God can attain the likeness of God (deification); it 
yields a Christology that asserts the reign of God brings with it 
obligations to the poor, imprisoned, and outcast; and it yields an 
ecclesiology that asserts the Church manifests the potency of the 
world. When Schmemann thinks about liturgy, he is thinking 
about the world in its course of redemption. That, indeed, is how 
he defines “church.” “The church is not a religious establishment, 
but the presence in the world of a saved world.” 51 Leitourgia is the 
Church’s work on behalf of the world. In the liturgy, the world 
presents itself to be blessed, and God lifts the world to its spiritual 
fulfillment; the world is liturgy in its potency and the liturgy is 
the world in act. 52 The cost of understanding Schmemann is the 
cost of holding this antinomy in proper tension. 

What Christianity offers to the world is joy. But salt that has 
lost its saltiness is good for nothing but being trampled underfoot. 

What has Christianity lost so that the world, nurtured by 
Christianity, has recoiled from it and started to pass judg¬ 
ment over the Christian faith? Christianity has lost joy—not 
natural joy, not joy-optimism, not joy from earthly happi¬ 
ness, but the Divine joy about which Christ told us that “no 
one will take your joy from you” (John 16:22). 53 

This must be joy on God’s terms, not man’s. Christianity must not 
sell its birthright for a bowl full of temporary relevance. Adapting 

51 Ibid., 32. This echoes the definition Olivier Clement gives: “In its deepest under¬ 
standing the Church is nothing other than the world in the course of transfigura¬ 
tion, the world that in Christ reflects the light of paradise.” The Roots of Christian 
Mysticism , (New York: New City Press, 1995), 95. 

52 The thought is intended to mimic Maximus the Confessors comment about sanc¬ 
tuary and nave in his commentary on the liturgy. “Thus, the nave is the sanctuary 
in potency by being consecrated by the relationship of the sacrament toward its 
end, and in turn the sanctuary is the nave in act by possessing the principle of its 
own sacrament” (emphasis added). “The Church’s Mystagogy” in Maximus Confes¬ 
sor Selected Writings (New York: Paulist Press, 1985), 188. 

53 Schmemann, Journals , 291. 
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eschatological joy to the passing moods of the ages—in either our 
theology or our liturgies—will not gain credibility for Christianity. 
It is a false strategy to commit to the unending task of rewriting 
the content for each context. Schmemann says that capitulating 
theology to the categories and concepts of this world results in a 
“constant need of an adaptation, a verification—not of this world 
by the Good News of Christianity and the Christian experience, 
but of the Good News itself and its content—by this world and 
its “mutations.” 54 These mutations, Schmemann says, produce a 
panic, and the panic leads to two orientations: either a dissolution 
of faith into worldly terms, or a spiritual escapism satisfied with 
cult. “The first choice is realized by reinterpreting faith (which, 
if understood correctly, must justify sex, abortion, euthanasia 
and revolution). The second choice is realized, for example, by 
reducing the whole Christian tradition, to, say, rubrics.” 55 The 
Lion of Judah will not be retrained by our philosophies, nor 
restrained by our ritual catnip. Instead, 

What is revealed surpasses and therefore tears apart life—the 
gift of joy “which nobody will take away from you.” Genu¬ 
ine Christianity is bound to disturb the heart with this tear¬ 
ing—that is the force of eschatology. But one does not feel it 
in these smooth ceremonies where everything is neat, right, 
but without eschatological ‘other worldliness.’ 56 

The joy Schmemann describes comes with the price of a liturgical 
asceticism that pries open closed hearts. 

For the west to understand Schmemanns idea, theology will 
have to receive its vision from the liturgical epiphany, and thus 
be able to look at all its subject matter with the eyes of the Dove. 
History will be seen against the horizon of eternity, matter will be 
seen sacramentally, each imago dei will be seen in process to deified 
likeness to God. All theology will become eucharistic, though the 
eucharist will not be the only thing that theology studies. Once 

54 Ibid., 279-80. 

55 Ibid., 279-80. 

56 Ibid., 122. 
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that happens, the theology can be as clear, organized, precise, and 
scholarly as you like. 

Three Concluding Questions 

I have not paused at any point to defend the west from any of 
these characterizations. That would be for another conference. 
All I have tried to do is make as pointed as possible what I hear 
behind the accusation when something is called “westernized.” 
I have tried to present that as a series of seven reductions: 
a holistic vision becomes a rational exercise, the theological 
vision becomes confused with the vision of theologians, tradition 
becomes precedence, ortho becomes ordo, tradition becomes 
contingency, the eschatological antinomy is relaxed, and the 
Church transforms the Gospel into either a relevant social message 
or an irrelevant cultic exercise. As a result, liturgy is thought to 
be an emotional appendage to theology, academics seek to add 
content to ritual studies, and liturgical theology is thought to be 
the task of finding an historical essence. In this way, I think the 
west fails to understand Schmemann s idea of liturgical theology. 

But you will remember that I did distinguish three meanings 
of the concept “west”-geographical west, cultural west, and 
unorthodox west. With those three meanings in mind, I can pose 
three concluding questions. 

First, need the geographical west be “western?” Notice that it 
was neither geography nor history that constitutes scholasticism. 
Schmemann writes, 

By “scholastic” we mean, in this instance, not a definite 
school or period in the history of theology, but a theologi¬ 
cal structure which existed in various forms in both the West 
and the East, and in which all “organic” connections with 
worship is severed” [emphasis added]. 57 

And when Schmemann wants to talk about the corrosive effects 
of scholasticism, he offers us an example of the monopoly the 
scholastic type of theology has had. “A good example is the Eastern 

57 Schmemann, “Theology and Liturgical Tradition,” Liturgy and Tradition , 13. 
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Orthodox Church, justly considered to be the liturgical Church 
par excellence ” Why? Because “liturgical tradition has played 
practically no role, and has been almost totally ignored, even 
as a locus theologicusP 8 The sidelining of liturgical tradition has 
happened in both the east and the west, and should be repaired 
in both, and being geographically west need not stand in the way. 

Second, I said western means a culture, a style, a mind, 
which Orthodoxy feels as a captivity. Need the cultural west be 
“western?” In other words, if the fundamental antinomy out of 
which Schmemann understands liturgical theology to be born is 
the presence of the eschatological in the world, may this antinomy 
be experienced in the cultural west? Schmemann reminisces in 
the first pages of his journal about an early experience of vividly 
coming to this sensation, and it was in the very cultural, western 
city of Paris. 

During my school years in Paris, on my way to the Lycee 
Carnot, I would stop by the Church of St Charles of 
Monceau for two or three minutes. And always, in this huge, 
dark church, at one of the altars, a silent Mass was being 
said. ... Sometimes I think of the contrast: a noisy, prole¬ 
tarian rue Legendre ... and this never-changing Mass—one 
step, and one is in a totally different world. This contrast 
somehow determined in my religious experience the intu¬ 
ition that has never left me: the coexistence of two hetero¬ 
geneous worlds, the presence in this world of something 
absolutely and totally ‘other.” This “other” illumines every¬ 
thing, in one way or another. Everything is related to it— 
the Church as the Kingdom of God among and inside us. 

For me, rue Legendre never became unnecessary, or hostile, 
or nonexistent—hence my aversion to pure “spiritualism.” 

On the contrary, the street, as it was, acquired a new charm 
that was understandable and obvious only to me, who knew 
at that moment the Presence, the feast revealed in the Mass 
nearby. Everything became alive, intriguing: every store¬ 
front window, the face of every person I met, the concrete, 


58 Ibid. 
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tangible feeling of that moment, the relationship between 
the street, the weather, the houses, the people. 

What was going on in the street was to be correlated with what 
was going on in that silent Mass, and Schmemann identifies this 
as his life’s work, and gives it a name. 

This experience remains with me forever: a very strong sense 
of “life” in its physical, bodily reality, in the uniqueness of 
every minute and of its correlations with life’s reality. At the 
same time, this interest has always been rooted solely in the 
correlation of all of this with what the silent Mass was a 
witness to and reminder of, the presence and the joy. What 
is that correlation? It seems to me that I am quite unable 
to explain and determine it, although it is actually the only 
thing that I talk and write about (“liturgical theology”). ... 

This correlation is a tie, not an idea; an experience. It is the 
experience of the world and life literally in the light of the 
Kingdom of God. ... 59 

Schmemann experienced the antinomy that would become his 
life’s work when a western silent Mass was juxtaposed with a 
bustling, western city. The cultural west need not stand in the 
way. 

The third use of the term “west” I mentioned was the sense of 
being unorthodox. It seems to me that here “orthodox” is being 
used as a plumb line, and “westernized” means those occasions 
when that line is transgressed. If something has been taught 
in Orthodoxy for centuries, how is it not Orthodox teaching? 
Because in this third sense, “orthodox” doesn’t mean what 
we do find the east, it means what we should find in the east. 
Orthodoxy is prescriptive—a canonical term indicating what 
ought to be. With that understanding, I ask if the west is by 
necessity “western?” When Schmemann, and others, complain 
about Orthodoxy having been westernized, they mean to support 
a reform that would restore orthodoxy to Orthodoxy. And in 
his first book, Introduction to Liturgical Theology , Schmemann 


59 Schmemann, Journals, 19-20. 
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acknowledges that such a current of reform runs in the western 
liturgical movement. 

It should be added here that even though the liturgical revival 
as an organized movement arose and developed for the most 
part among non-Orthodox people in the West, it has never¬ 
theless a deep internal bond with the Church in the East, 
and is therefore of special interest to Orthodox theologians. 

From a certain point of view and with a critical appraisal 
of each of its achievements, it can be regarded as a kind of 
“Orthodox” movement in a non-Orthodox context, since this is 
the restoration in the thought and life of the church of those 
emphases and categories which were in some measure lost 
by the Christian West [emphasis added]. 60 

Is an Orthodox movement in a non-Orthodox context the 
same as saying a western movement that is not western? If once 
upon a time the east was westernized for having let liturgy, 
theology, and piety drift apart, cannot the reverse also happen 
and the west be easternized by bringing liturgy, theology, and 
piety back together? I leave that question for a later, ecumenical 
conference. For now I only wish to conclude by saying that in 
Schmemanns opinion, this would mean coming to understand 
liturgical theology as the place where the eternal antinomy of 
Christianity is reconciled. 

Here is, for me, the whole meaning of liturgical theology . The 
Liturgy: the joining, revelation, actualization of the historic¬ 
ity of Christianity (remembrance) and of its transcendence 
over that historicity. ... 

Hence, the link of the Church with the world, the Church 
for the world , but as its beginning and its end, as the affirma¬ 
tion that the world is for the Church , since the Church is the 
presence of the Kingdom of God. 

Here is the eternal antinomy of Christianity and the 
essence of all contemporary discussions about Christian¬ 
ity. The task of theology is to be faithful to the antinomy. 


60 Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology > 13. 
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which disappears in the experience of the Church as pascha\ 
a continuous (not only historical) passage of the world to the 
Kingdom. All the time one must leave the world and all the 
time one must remain it. 61 
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61 Schmemann, Journals, 234. 
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The Current State of Liturgical Theology: 
A Plurality of Particularities 

Michael B. Aune 


Introduction 

Thank you for the invitation to participate in this international 
liturgical symposium celebrating the legacy of Fr Alexander 
Schmemann and to reflect with you on the “current state of 
liturgical theology.” As most of you well know, Fr Schmemann 
observed more than forty years ago—“the problem of the 
relationship between worship and theology is on the theological 
agenda of our time.” 1 Six years earlier, in 1957, he had already 
identified this relationship as liturgical theology—an independent 
theological discipline with its own special subject—the liturgical 
tradition of the church—a subject that required its own and 
special method, distinct from other theological disciplines. 2 

Later, he would refine this understanding and distinguish 
liturgical theology from theology of liturgy—the former being 
the source of theological thinking and the latter being the object 
of theological thinking. And, what stood as the background for all 
Schmemann’s writings on liturgical theology was his love of and 
participation in the liturgy itself. In addition, he brought to the 
fore two motifs or emphases in his thinking about the worship of 
the church—ecclesiology and eschatology—motifs not separate 
but woven together as a passage from the essay, “Theology and 

1 Cited in Liturgy and Tradition • Theological Reflections of Alexander Schmemann , ed. 
Thomas Fisch (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1990), 11. The essay, entitled “The¬ 
ology and Liturgical Tradition,” originally appeared in Worship in Scripture and 
Tradition , ed. Massey Hamilton Shepherd Jr. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1963), 163-78. 

2 “Liturgical Theology: Its Task and Method,” SVTQ 1:4(1957): 16-27. 
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Eucharist” indicates: “As institution the Church is in this world 
the sacrament of the Body of Christ, of the Kingdom of God and 
the world to come.” 3 In short, the church exists in and through 
the leitourgia and its whole life is leitourgia —that is nothing less 
than the actualization of the church—the church becoming what 
it is—an epiphany of this kingdom. 

Schmemann tirelessly emphasized that liturgy cannot be 
divorced from theology because it is itself the most perfect act 
of theology—of knowing and experiencing God. There are, of 
course, many ways in which his thought is still appreciated and 
this symposium is ample testimony to that appreciation. He lifted 
up the indissoluble link between liturgy and theology and placed 
before us a vision that has informed and challenged teaching about 
worship in communities of faith beyond his own. The everlasting 
contribution of scholars such as Schmemann and subsequendy 
Aidan Kavanagh, Edward J. Kilmartin, Gordon Lathrop and 
others was to move the worship of the church to the theological 
agenda and to seek to understand it as an event or an activity with 
particular power and meaning. 

The Current Situation in “Liturgical Theology Historical 
Research and Theological Study lies 

However, that was then. This is now. As we know, much has 
changed in liturgical scholarship over the past quarter-century, 
both in terms of the amount of attentive and careful historical 
scholarship available to us and of the much-needed emergence 
of distinctive theological explorations of the churches’ worship 
that are attractive, influential, even sometimes hegemonic for 
subsequent thinkers about the meaning(s) of Christian liturgical 
practices. What has remained largely unresolved during these 
twenty-five years, however, is the precise nature of the relationship 
between liturgy and theology. While it’s true—they were and 
are companions, as Maxwell Johnson has noted—the nature 


3 In Liturgy and Tradition , 77. 
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of their relationship continues to be “allusive and obscure.” 4 
What, for example, is the role of liturgical-historical research in 
understanding or clarifying this relationship? Why has it become 
increasingly difficult to make generalizations about an ecumenical 
consensus or an ecumenical structure of liturgical practices? What 
are we to do with the messiness and complexities of liturgical 
history? 

It is still the case, I think, as Paul Bradshaw has argued, that there 
has not been enough recognition of the “marked paradigm shift 
in the way in which the evidence for early Christian liturgy was 
being interpreted and how that would affect our understanding 
of this activity.” 5 For example, the old assumptions that there 
was a high degree of uniformity of practice across the ancient 
Christian world have been giving way to the acknowledgement of 
“the existence of a much greater pluriformity of liturgical practice 
from one place to the other....” 6 

However, once this paradigm shift is recognized, several things 
can happen—greater historical knowledge could be of considerable 
import for the reinterpretation of liturgical understanding and 
hence for liturgical renewal. 7 It could also prove inconvenient for 
prevalent theories of liturgy, 8 as Bradshaw has observed—those 
theories based on what we think liturgy is and does—like those 
preoccupied with what we do, what the church is doing, rather than 
on historical evidence of what communities actually have done. 

It was precisely these historical and theological concerns that 


4 Maxwell E. Johnson, “Liturgy and Theology,” in Liturgy in Dialogue: Essays in 
Memory of RonaldJasper, ed. Paul E Bradshaw & Bryan Spinks (Collegeville, MN: 
The Liturgical Press, 1993), 224. 

5 Paul F. Bradshaw, “God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit in Early Christian Praying ” 
in The Place of Christ in Liturgical Prayer, ed. Bryan Spinks (Collegeville, MN: The 
Liturgical Press, 2008), 52. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Robert F. Taft SJ, “The Structural Analysis of Liturgical Units: An Essay in Meth¬ 
odology,” in Beyond East and West: Problems in Liturgical Understanding, 2nd rev. 
& enl. ed. (Rome: Pontifical Oriental Institute, 1997), 202. 

8 Paul F. Bradshaw, “Difficulties in Doing Liturgical Theology,” Pacifica 11 (1998): 
194. 
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prompted me to write the two essays published in the January and 
March 2007 issues of Worship . 9 However, I should also mention 
another reason for writing them—one I noted later on in the 
second essay—my flat-out annoyance at either the sliding-over 
what theology is in liturgical theology [is it “explanation” only or is 
it context- and tradition-dependent and shaped?\ or a caricaturing 
of it as some sort of dreadful, if not toxic, “second-order activity” 
that can only be inimical to a person of faith. Here, I found the 
work of Angelus Haussling to be extraordinarily helpful. He had 
also argued that liturgiology/liturgical studies could not “remain 
only ecclesiological, so as to speak now only about community,’ as 
if community were self-sufficient and God were already included 
in it.” 10 Rather, as Haussling stated: 

Liturgiology must take the stand much more of being a 
true theo-logy . .. for if we do not broaden our discipline to 
include the question of God, we will not only be unable to 
carry on our most important task—to recall theology to its 
doxological character, but we will also not be able to avoid a 
deadly loss of bearings. 11 

So, the task I set out for myself in those essays published in 
Worship was to try and do justice to both history and theology. I 
began by providing a context for taking up the twin historical- 
theological challenge to liturgical scholarship. I wanted to show 
why the future of liturgical-theological inquiry needed to be 
quite different, even needed a different point of departure. That 
meant addressing two enduring, if not irritating problems that 
exemplified Paul Bradshaws point of “bad history or no history 
at all.” The first was the persistent [and wrong] use of the Greek 

9 Michael B. Aune, “Liturgy and Theology: Rethinking the Relationship—Part I,” 
Worship 81:1 (January 2007): 46-68; and “Liturgy and Theology: Rethinking the 
Relationship—Part II,” Worship 81:2 (March 2007): 141-69. 

10 Angelus Haussling, “The Critical Function of Liturgiology within Theology and 
in Ecclesial Life,” in Primary Sources of Liturgical Theology: A Reader , ed. Dwight 
W. Vogel (Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 2000), 70; cited in Michael 
B. Aune, “Liturgy and Theology: Rethinking the Relationship—Part II,” Worship 
81:2 (March 2007): 168. 

11 Aune II: 168. 
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word leitourgia as a point of entry to liturgical theology—and the 
second was/is the continuing misuse if not abuse of Prosper of 
Aquitaine’s famous phrase, legem credendi lex statuat supplicandi to 
claim that “liturgy” is a “source” of theology—thereby elevating 
it to the status of a methodological principle. Having done 
this, then, I could show some examples of taking seriously the 
fruits of liturgical-historical research that could better ground 
the liturgy-theology relationship— and sketch an approach to a 
theological concept of liturgy that takes its bearings from “the self¬ 
communication of the Triune God .” 12 

Doing Justice to Liturgical-Historical Research 

How might one take seriously the fruits of liturgical-historical 
research in attempting to clarify the relationship between 
liturgy and theology? Can the uncovering of additional data 
and arranging it into what Robert Taft has called “a new 
intelligibility framework” produce a different, even a revisionist 
model for understanding the history and meanings of a particular 
tradition or a particular practice ? 13 What I did to illustrate such 
a framework in my second essay in Worship was to focus on what 
Gabriele Winkler has called the Bausteine —the building blocks 
of liturgy . 14 Here we encounter attentive and careful scholarship 
that lifts out “riches with vast implications” not only for industrial 
strength Liturgiewissenschaji but also for contemporary theology 
and spirituality . 15 For example, we might uncover fresh directions 
for contemporary thinking about God language—language that 

12 Edward J. Kilmartin, SJ, Christian Liturgy: Theology and Practice, I. Systematic 
Theology (Kansas City, MO: Sheed & Ward, 1988), 180. 

13 Taft, “The Structural Analysis of Liturgical Units...” 188ff. 

14 Gabriele Winkler, Das Sanctus: Ober den Ursprung und die Anfange des Sanctus 
undsein Fortwirken , Orientalia Christiana Analecta 267 (Rome: Pontificio Istituto 
Orientale, 2002), x. 

15 Maxwell E. Johnson, “The Origins of the Anaphoral Use of the Sanctus and Epi- 
clesis Revisited: The Contribution of Gabriele Winkler and Its Implications,” in 
Crossroads of Cultures: Studies in Liturgy and Patristics in Honor of Gabriele Winkler , 
ed. Hans-Jurgen Feulner, Elena Velkovska, and Robert E Taft SJ, Orientalia Chris¬ 
tiana Analecta 260 (Rome: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 2000), 441. 
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is more inclusive with an emphasis on “compassionate Mother”— 
or greater clarity about the role of the Holy Spirit in our liturgical 
life. 16 

The “building blocks” I singled out in my article were the Sanctus, 
the epiklesis, the receiving of communion, the Lord’s Prayer, along 
with the “unfailing word” prayers of the Armenian tradition. 
These building blocks served, among other things, to underscore 
several liturgical dynamics—God’s self-communication in Christ 
through the Spirit, to deepen understanding of the “workings” of 
the liturgical event itself—its “theology” in the sense of having to 
do with God being up to something, and to call attention to how 
the event of God working among and through us is appropriated 
to life. 

Doing Justice to “Theology” 

Following my consideration of these liturgical Bausteine, I then 
turned my attention to the theology side of the liturgical theology 
equation. As I noted a moment ago, there were several reasons I 
wanted to focus on the theological side of liturgical theology—a 
principal one being that there is no one definition of what 
“theology” is that is applicable to all Christian traditions. As we 
know from our own scholarly work, just as there are particularities 
of liturgical forms and texts, so also are there different ways of 
conceiving of what theology is and what theology does. But in 
calling attention to the work of Reinhard Mefiner and Reinhold 
Malcherek, there did seem to be a common and even pressing 
question—namely, how do we consider or focus upon the divine 
initiative in the churches’ liturgies in order to better understand 
these events as “the self-communication of the Triune God.” 

Let me cite a couple of examples—in the introduction to 
the Sanctus in the Liturgy of St James, the seraphim sing the 
thrice-holy, the Sanctus, “with never silenced mouth and never 
silenced theologies.” 17 Or, there is the 9th Ode in the Festival of 

16 Ibid., 434-41. 

17 PO 26:200; cited in Reinhard Meaner, “Was ist Systematische Wissenschaft? Ein 
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St John of Damascus: “You taught all the children of the church 
to sing/hymn in an orthodox fashion—the revered Unity in 
Trinity—and manifestly to “theologize” [OeoXoyeip] the divine 
Incarnation of the Word. ...” 18 Finally, its worth paying some 
attention to the origins of the term, “theology.” 19 They are to be 
found in “hymn-ing” and announcing Gods name—in particular 
the “naming” of Christ as God—and such “hymn-ing” evokes 
a Christusresonanz —a resonance or sounding of Christ in the 
human heart. Or, in my own Lutheran tradition, for example, 
theology is often a “sonic” or “sounding” theology that expresses 
God’s grace offered in Jesus Christ, while portraying the life 
of faith “as one of good works in service of the neighbor.” 20 In 
singing there is an intricate connection of sound, affection, 
word and faith. My mention of these different ways of regarding 
what theology is signals the second half of the title of this lecture, 
then,— a plurality of particularities —So, to Part 2. ... 

A Plurality of Particularities 

My Orthodox colleague and I—when we teach the introductory 
doctoral seminar in liturgical studies at the GTU have pretty 
much thrown in the towel when we come to the liturgical 
theology section. What exactly is it supposed to be about? One 
year we tried “theologies of/by/about/from liturgy.” Another year, 
we tried “liturgical theology/ies.” We settled on “the theological 
study of Christian liturgies” because we were interested in not 
only introducing our doctoral students to those scholars who do 
that sort of thing but also to get them to pay greater attention to 
what Schmemann once emphasized—that it is precisely faith as 
experience , the total and living experience of the church that comes 


Entwurf in sieben Thesen,” Archiv fur Liturgiewissenschaft 40 (1998): 265. 

18 Ibid. 

19 The discussion here is based on Bernd Wannenwetsch, “Singen und Sagen: Zur 
musisch-musikalischen Dimension der Theologie,” NZSTh 46 (2004): 330-47. 

20 Christopher Boyd Brown, Singing the Gospel: Lutheran Hymns and the Success of the 
Reformation (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2005), 96. 
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to expression in the worship of the church. 21 It is these liturgical 
expressions of faith—Christian ritual practices—that we want 
our students to be able to think and speak about theologically — 
both historical and contemporary— theologically in the sense of an 
activity in which a critical appropriation and application of what 
God in Christ through the Spirit has done and is doing. 

This emphasis on faith as experience and an accompanying 
notion of theology seeking to understand that experience recalls 
the assertion of Austrian liturgiologist Reinhard Meftner in his 
Einfiihrung in die Liturgiewissenscha.fi —that the one theme of 
Liturgiewissenscha.fi, just as it is the theme of theology overall, 
is the faith of the church —or, the church as believing. 22 Mefiner 
observed further: 

The particularity of liturgical studies consists in the fact that 
it discloses faith as it originates in the worshiping assem¬ 
blies where it takes concrete form. Using scholarly/scientific 
methods, liturgical studies considers the shape of faith as 
embodied prayer and ritual actions. More precisely, liturgi¬ 
cal studies examines God’s act to create and preserve faith as 
it is realized in worship as well as the doxological character 
of that faith for the believer . 23 

Similarly, over thirty years ago, this accent on particularity 
was signaled in the opening sentences of Taft’s study, The Great 
Entrance: 

The history of liturgy is the story of a people at prayer, 
expressing in worship its peculiar cultural incarnation of the 
common faith. For the forms of worship are the product of a 
religious culture and spirit, the unique way that a particular 
faith community perceives, lives, and celebrates its Christian 
life. If liturgy is the most perfect religious expression of the 
soul that animates each tradition, a proper understanding 
of liturgy demands an understanding and sympathy for the 

21 Cited in Liturgy and Tradition , 54. 

22 Reinhard Meaner, Einjuhrung in die Liturgiewissenschafi (Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schoning, 2001), 26. 

23 Ibid. My translation. 
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genius and temperament, the ethos from which the liturgy 
springs . 24 

Could we not say something similar about studying liturgy 
theologically? Substituting theology for history, Taft’s statement 
would read— 

the theology of liturgy—liturgical theology—is the inter¬ 
pretation of the story of a people at prayer ... expressing 
in worship its peculiar cultural incarnation of the common 
faith. Theologies of worship [or liturgical theologies] are 
the product of a religious culture and spirit, of the unique 
ways that particular faith communities perceive, live, and 
celebrate their Christian life. If liturgy is the most perfect 
religious expression of the soul that animates each tradi¬ 
tion, a proper understanding of liturgy’s theology demands 
an understanding of the ethos from which the [particular] 
liturgy springs. ... 

However, it still strikes me as odd that when theologians of 
certain traditions—Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Anglican, 
Lutheran, Reformed, etc.—purport or seek to articulate a “liturgical 
theology,” rarely do they unfold an analysis or interpretation of a 
particular liturgical act or event in these traditions. Rather, it’s 
much like what Professor Spinks has pointed out in his review of 
Graham Hughes’ book, Worship as Meaning. Here is a work that 
draws upon Charles Sanders Pierce’s semiotic theory to analyze 
how meanings are constructed, transmitted, and apprehended 
within an actual worship service. However, Spinks observed that, 
as with much writing on liturgical theology, it would be helpful 
to have seen how this [Peircian semiotic] may or may not work 
out in a sustained analysis of a particular act of worship, and some 
reflections on what meanings were articulated by the worshippers 
themselves. At times, Spinks noted, the impression is conveyed 
that studies like these are as much about commending semiotics 

24 Robert F. Taft SJ, The Great Entrance: A History of the Transfer of Gifts and Other 
Pre-anaphoral Rites of the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom , 2nd ed., Orientalia Chris¬ 
tiana Analecta 200 (Rome: Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1978), vii. 
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to liturgists as they are using semiotics to assist unpack [ing] 
liturgical meaning.” 25 

Spinks’ insight is not only a good reminder of what we should be 
doing. His insight also carries with it implications for method in 
liturgical theology —or, “theological study of liturgy.” We are to 
pay attention to particular liturgies if/when what we are engaged 
in is trying to interpret or to understand some kind of liturgical 
expression of faith. Reinhard Mefiners reminder is helpful here. 
He writes: 

One must derive the meaning of liturgy stricdy from its 
concrete enactment. Indeed, in the end, the question of 
what “liturgy” is proves to be unimportant. Rather, what 
matters is how in the act of worship, which is individual and 
always concrete, the event of faith is embodied. 26 

Let me cite several recent examples of this methodological 
focus upon particularity. The first is Taft’s essay “Christ in the 
Byzantine Divine Office” from the 2005 Yale Conference, The 
Place of Christ in Liturgical Prayer: Trinity, Christology, and 
Liturgical Theology? 7 The second example is the study by Antony 
George Kollamparampil entitled, From Symbol to Truth: A Syriac 
Understanding of the Paschal Mystery. 28 And a third example is 
Baby Varghese’s West Syrian Liturgical Theology. 29 So, we have one 
example that focuses on a particular theological motif or theme 
while the other two are more expansive in their elucidation of 
a liturgical tradition as a whole. Here, unlike some “liturgical 
theologies” that do not consider particular liturgies at all, we 
find in these examples a focus on sources—texts, prayers, 
litanies, exclamations, homilies—and hymnographic materials— 
themselves “highly theologized liturgical poetry....” 30 

25 Bryan Spinks, review of Worship as Meaning, by Graham Hughes, Journal of Theo¬ 
logical Studies, 55 (Oct. 2004): 792-95, here 794. 

26 Mefiner, Einjuhrung. 32. My translation. 

27 Robert F. Taft, SJ, “Christ in the Byzantine Divine Office,” in Spinks, 65-87. 

28 Rome: Centro Liturgico Vincenziano, Edizioni Liturgiche, 2000. 

29 Aldershot Hants, England: Ashgate, 2004. 

30 Taft, “Christ in the Byzantine Divine Office,” 71. 
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So, for instance, in Tafits essay on the Christology of the 
Byzantine divine office, it is only after wading through this 
vast amount of evidence piece by piece that we can underscore 
common Christological elements: 

• The notion that everything Christ did, he did for our salvation. 

• The belief that this saving work is still operative as salvific for us 
now. 

• The incessantly reiterated theme of the resurrection, the central 
mystery in Byzantine soteriology and liturgical theology. 

• The. theme of light, Christ as the light of the world, our 
illuminator—i.e., savior, often in conjunction with the mystery of 
the Transfiguration as one of the saving mysteries whereby Christ 
effected our illumination—i.e., transfiguration . 31 

It’s only on the basis of this kind of research that one can begin 
to draw some conclusions. These include the realization that in 
worship faith is known and fed and lives. 32 The Christological 
dimension of such faith is a “high Christology” 33 because its 
Christ “is the incarnate Logos of the Prologue of Jn 1:1-18 and 
Philippians 2:5-11, preexisting from all eternity.” 34 Because the 
Jesus here is not the historical Jesus of the past but the resurrected 
and ascended Lord—interceding for us before the Father and 
directing the life of the Church—this makes “the liturgy a present 
encounter with God. “Salvation is now.” It is this present-ness 
and now-ness that mark the realism of the liturgy of Byzantine 
Orthodox Christians—that it is an event 

of an active, faith encounter now with the present saving 
activity of Christ. For what Christ was and did, he still 
is and does: is he who both preaches the Word and is the 
Word he preaches, he who calls us to himself, he who binds 
the wounds of our sin and washes us in the waters of salva¬ 
tion, he who feeds us with his own life, he who is the pillar 

31 Ibid. 

32 Ibid., 80. 

33 Ibid., 82-83. 

34 Ibid., 83. 
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of fire leading us across the horizon of our own salvation 
history, lighting our sin-darkened path. He does it in word 
and sacrament—not only there, but certainly there. That is 
why at Christmas the Byzantine liturgy speaks in the pres¬ 
ent tense: “Christ is born, glorify him! Christ comes from 
heaven, go forth to meet him! Christ is on earth, exult!— 
not was born, came from heaven, was on earth, but is born, 
comes from heaven, is on earth . 35 

One of the most frequent words in Byzantine hymns is “today”: 
today Christ is nailed to the cross, today all is filled with light, today 
God is revealed to us, and so on. Liturgical celebration does not 
need some kind of semantic wizardry to explain the relationship 
of past and present—and hence, the “workings” of liturgical 
celebration. Rather, liturgical celebration is the participation, here 
and now, “today,” in an eternal happening that transcends time. 
Consider, for example, Patriarch Sophronios, “The Great Blessing 
of the Waters.” There are twenty-four “todays!”—beginning 
with—“For today the moment of the feast is here for us and the 
choir of saints assembles here with us, and Angels keep festival 
with mortals” to “Today the grace of the Holy Spirit in the form 
of a dove dwelt upon the waters” and ending with “Today earth 
and sea share the joy of the world, and the world has been filled 
with gladness.” 36 

In Antony George Kollamparampils study of East Syrian 
liturgical theology, entitled From Symbol to Truth, we see a different 
kind of approach—one that seeks what he calls “theological 
clarification” of worship. 37 That is, the task is to unfold the 
nature, content, purpose, function, etc. of worship in order to 
surface the nucleus of a particular theology... and the presenting 
of the major themes in an East Syrian traditions understanding 

35 Ibid., 86. 

36 Available at http://www.anastasis.org.uk/megagiasm.htm. 

37 Antony George Kollamparampil, From Symbol to Truth: A Syriac Understanding of 
the Paschal Mystery (Rome: CLV—Edizioni Liturgiche, 2000), 154. The discussion 
of the various dimensions or themes is in the final chapter, “The Spirit of Worship 
in the East Syrian Tradition,” 153-84. 
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[and experience] of worship, inspired by the liturgical sources 
themselves. So, we find such themes and dimensions as 

• the trinitarian dimension of liturgy—it is above all an encounter 
with the Triune God 

• the anthropological dimension of liturgy—the identity of the 
worshiper as perceived by the tradition 

• the biblical dimension of liturgy—covenant relation, salvation 
history, encounter with Gods love personally and communally 

• the ecclesial dimension of liturgy—the locus of the encounter is 
the church that exists to grow in Gods salvific mission 

• the eucharistic dimension of liturgy—giving of thanks for the 
saving event in Christ that makes a new creation now experienced 
by the worshippers 

• the eschatological dimension of liturgy—derives from worship 
being based on the person of Christ who provides a new way of 
living 

• the existential dimension of liturgy—instills a life of faith 

These dimensions, in turn, help us to understand a form 

of Christianity with a distinctive identity and relationship 
between God and Gods people. Moreover, the intensity of this 
relationship was/is manifested concretely in the form of worship 
which is nothing other than an encounter of God and humankind 
in the person of Jesus Christ through the Holy Spirit. 38 What 
Kollamparampil has done is to present a “distinctive Syriac 
Christian tradition and to offer it as a source for the ressourcement 
of Christian theology in general and liturgical understanding in 
particular, as also of Christology, Soteriology, Ecclesiology, and 
eschatology.” 39 

My third example is Baby Vargheses West Syrian Liturgical 
Theology . He devotes an entire chapter to issues of definition, 

38 Ibid., 155ff. 

39 Anthony Ward, S.M., review of From Symbol to Truth: A Syriac Understanding 
of the Paschal Mystery byAntony George Kollamparampil^ Christian Orient 22/2 
(2001): 92. 
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scope, and method of how one seeks to elucidate the meaning of 
liturgy in its various dimensions. Varghese notes: “The question 
addressed by liturgical theology relates to the faith as expressed, 
communicated, and preserved in the leitourgia of the Church.” 40 

To undertake such a task requires the study of texts, comment¬ 
aries, homilies, mystagogical catecheses, even correspondence— 
those main witnesses to the liturgical expression and experience 
of faith in a particular tradition. Varghese’s approach exemplifies 
doing justice to both history and theology when engaging in the 
interpretive work of exploring and understanding the practice(s) 
of Christian worship. 

He also raises the question of a synthesis in the theological study 
of a liturgical tradition—a two-fold synthesis, as it were. First— 
how do fundamental Christian doctrines such as the Trinity, the 
Church, eschatology, and the life of the world to come provide 
theological content*. Second—how does worship provide an 
orientation or touchstone for believers’ own vocation as they 
participate in God’s plan for humanity? This second feature of the 
synthesis that Varghese proposes emerges from the study of separate 
liturgical traditions—in this instance, those of the non-Byzantine 
Eastern Churches. The resulting overall synthesis would bring 
out those “network of relationships” of God, humankind, and 
the world that these liturgies seek to express—relationships with 
consequences for our individual lives, too. 

If we/I had more time this afternoon, I could explore further 
examples of these particularities, but then you might begin to 
wonder if such a plurality of them basically renders the theological 
study of Christian worship nigh unto impossible. Wouldn’t we end 
up with something much like Chaucer’s image of a “parlement of 
foules,” a noisy gathering of birds, not of a feather but of all shapes 
and sizes, each with a voice demanding a hearing, one of which 
finally silences the other”? 41 The analogy suggests cacophony, a 

40 Varghese, 10. 

41 This Chaucerian image is cited in A. N. Williams, “The Future of the Past: The 
Contemporary Significance of the Nouvelle TheologieJ International Journal of 
Systematic Theology 714 (October 2005): 359. 
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polemical, sarcastic, unproductive racket of voices clamoring to 
be taken seriously. Hence, our question becomes: how are we to 
avoid either cacophony or glib relativism? 

Part of the answer to this question is to give up the squabbling 
contention—not for the sake of some easy resolution that there 
is some unified liturgy and or theology no matter what the 
tradition—Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Lutheran—but to listen 
further to a chorus of diversity, much like that noted by Dionysius 
Bar Salibi, a Syrian Orthodox bishop of the 12th century: 

The fact that people of every country pray differendy, and 
have something which singles them out from the rest, goes 
to their credit, first because it indicates the wealth of their 
devotions and spiritual vigor, and secondly because it is a 
sign of the incomprehensibility of God, who wishes to be 
glorified in different ways in different countries and towns . 42 

But lest this is too artificially rosy a note upon which to 
conclude a lecture dealing with a plurality of particularities, lets 
remember that we are left with no choice but to return and to 
re-engage with our task of the theological study of liturgy. This 
is the hard study of books, traditions, theologians, cultures, 
worshiping communities—not as a retreat into the past to escape 
the responsibility of doing this theological study—but as an 
encouragement to rigorous engagement with the sources on their 
own terms. We do this not only for Wissenschafi’s sake, but also 
to uncover new data and arranging it into a fresh “intelligibility 
framework,” 43 as Taft calls it—a framework that can move 
us toward a revisionist model for understanding the history/ 
ies and meaning(s) of a particular tradition with its particular 
practices. And, finally, we do this kind of work so as not to bring 
in theological problems that are completely alien to a particular 
tradition. 

For example, as I continue to re-engage with my own Lutheran 
tradition—or, better, Lutheran traditions—I have been reminded 

42 Cited in Varghese, 3. 

43 See note 13. 
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of what Bryan Spinks observed and demonstrated in his little 
book, Luthers Liturgical Criteria and His Reform of the Canon 
of the Mass. 44 Spinks pointed out that scholars had been content 
for years to repeat the views first promulgated in the Swedish 
Lutheran Yngve Brilioth’s study, Eucharistic Faith and Practice, 
Evangelical and Catholic, published in 1930—re: that Luther 
lacked creative power when it came to reforming the eucharistic 
liturgy, but then offered no evidence whatsoever to demonstrate 
this assertion, thereby leaving a “highly misleading” view of 
Luthers liturgical thinking. Spinks’ examination of subsequent 
work on Luther showed that what motivated Luthers liturgical 
work—namely, his faith-experience and theological insight into 
the relationship between God and humankind. 

The present-ness and now-ness of Luther’s approach were the 
result of the encounter with God’s Word in the present time—a 
present-ness and now-ness described recendy as a hermeneutic of 
contemporaneity . 45 This sense of contemporaneity is most evident 
precisely in Luthers liturgical renovations where he perceived “a 
contemporaneity of the believers with Christ” in the exchange of 
peace, in the sharing of bread and cup in the Lord’s Supper, in the 
architectural arrangement of the church building—all bringing 
the Wittenberg worshipers into the very presence of Christ—all 
for the sake of Christ becoming our contemporary “so that his 
death and resurrection become our own. ... ” 46 

To illustrate further the point of “contemporaneity”—that the 
liturgical event does not merely celebrate the past but is somehow 
again the now as Luther preached in his famous 1544 Torgau 
Sermon, that the “dear Lord himself” talks with us—in a friendly 

44 Bramcote, Nottingham, England: Grove Books, 1982. 

45 Timothy Maschke, “Contemporaneity: A Hermeneutical Perspective in Martin 
Luther s Work,” in Ad Fontes Lutheri: Toward the Recovery of the Real Luther: Essays 
in Honor of Kenneth Hagens Sixty-Fifth Birthday , ed. Timothy Maschke, Franz 
Posset, & Joan Skocir (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 2001), 165-82. 
My discussion here depends on Maschke s essay. 

46 Vilmos Vajta, Luther on Worship: An Interpretation , tr. & condensed by U. S. Leu- 
pold (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1958), 73. 
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and affectionate way—recalling what had only been meant for 
Moses: “Thus the Lord used to speak to Moses face-to-face, as a 
man speaks to his friend. [Ex 33:11].” 47 

While many scholars have said that Luthers approach to 
liturgical matters was inherently conservative—a hatchet job 
and/or liturgical surgery—one can also make a strong case that 
it was a theological radicalism that lay behind and motivated his 
liturgical reforms. 48 Such a theological radicalism meant, among 
other things, giving prominence to the work of God in Christ in 
proclamation and sacrament. 

When we turn to an actual liturgical text such as Luther’s 
German Mass of 1526, we notice that structurally, the traditional 
mass-order is retained. 49 Also, the texts are now in the vernacular. 
In terms of content, the most radical changes occur in the 
Canon of the Mass—the great prayer over/with bread and cup. 
It is often said at this juncture that “Luthers liturgical surgery” 
at this juncture simply concluded the whole medieval trajectory 
since Ambrose (339-397)—the preoccupation with the Words of 
Institution as those words that “make” the Lord s Supper. 

What we notice, however, in addition to structure, content, and 
theology, is the attention given to music and musical notation — 
something overlooked or disregarded in discussions of Luthers 
liturgical reform, even though 27 of the 49 pages of the published 
version of the German Mass “were filled with musical notation.” 50 
Luther regarded music as fundamental to evangelical liturgy— 
and it is in the music that we find the theological consistency and 

47 Michael Meyer-Blanck, Liturgie und Liturgik: der evangelischer Gottesdienst aus 
Quellentexten erkldrt. (Giitersloher: Chr. Kaiser/Giitersloher Verlagshaus, 2001), 
33-34. 

48 Here what follows depends on Robin Leaver, Luther's Liturgical Music: Principles 
and Implications (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
2007), 173-90. Note also the discussion in Spinks, Luthers Liturgical Criteria , 
34. He refers to an earlier work by Paul Nettl, Luther and Music (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenherg Press, 1948. 

49 “The German Mass and Order of Service,” in Luther s Works, ed. Ulrich S. Leup- 
old, Vol. 53 (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1965), 53-90. 

50 Leaver, 181. 
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liturgical integrity of his approach. To illustrate—notice how the 
Gospel is chanted in the same tone as the Words of Institution. 
This tone exhibited a particular musical attribute—the mode of 
joy. Notice, too, that when the words of Christ appear, they are 
emphasized by a different pitch—down a step to serve a common 
theological purpose: to distinguish the words of Christ. The 
congregation would have been able to distinguish the words of 
Christ in both the Gospel pericope and in the Words of Institution 
by the lower pitch—a particular kind of musical hermeneutic. 

The congregation was to listen for the voice of Christ. 
These same melodic forms, then—the one for the Gospel and 
the other for the Words of Institution—both share the same 
function: proclaiming the good news of grace to the worshiping 
community—thereby again giving evidence of the hermeneutic 
of contemporaneity. 51 

Then he reads the Gospel in the Fifth Tone, again facing the 
people. 

The rules for this chant are these: 

The Voice of the Evangelist 



51 ’’The German Mass,” 74 - 75 , 80-81. Cited with permission of Augsburg Fortress. 
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By paying attention to both the liturgical-historical 
contingencies and to the theological motivations, then, I have been 
given a deepened appreciation and understanding of something 
very basic about my own tradition—even a new intelligibility 
framework, as it were—just as I have been given a comparable 
appreciation and understanding of traditions other than my 
own. Common to all this, to all of them, in my judgment, is a 
hermeneutic of contemporaneity that can speak to and point a way 
forward in our work. 

Let me close, then, with a word of Father Luther that exemplifies 
well this hermeneutic of contemporaneity — 

Again I preached the gospel of Christ, and with my bodily 
voice I bring Christ into your heart, so that you may form 
him within yourself. If now you truly believe, so that your 
heart lays hold of the word and holds fast within it that 
voice, tell me, what have you in your heart? You must answer 
that you have the true Christ, not that he sits in there, as one 
sits on a chair, but as he is at the right hand of the Father, 
ow that comes about you cannot know, but your heart truly 
feels his presence, and through the experience of faith you 
know for a certainty that he is there....Christ still sits on 
the right hand of the Father, and also in your heart, the one 
Christ who fills heaven and earth . 52 


52 “The Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ—Against the Fanatics,” in 
Luthers Works , Vol. 36 (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1959), 340. 
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From Liturgical Theology to Liturgical 
Theologies: Schmemann’s Legacy in Western 
Churches 

Bryan D. Spinks 

I first encountered Alexander Schmemann’s book, Introduction to 
Liturgical Theology, as a Master of Theology graduate student at 
King’s College, University of London, between 1971 and 1972. It 
was a set text in part of the course entided the Liturgical Movement. 
It shared a place with J-J Von Allmen’s work on Worship, and we 
were encouraged also to read Peter Brunner. Although aware that 
it was an important book, the instructors, Dr Ronald Jasper and 
Dr Geoffrey Cuming, at least to my recollection, never regarded 
the term “Liturgical Theology” as anything particularly startling, 
innovatory, or distinct. Yet, it was this work of Schmemann that 
inspired Aldan Kavanagh’s book, On Liturgical Theology, and in 
hindsight it is possible to argue that Schmemann brought forth 
in the Western Churches and theological academies the science of 
Liturgical Theology. It would be left to David Fagerberg and others 
to hone this science and to attempt to define its methodology over 
against what Schmemann had termed a theology of worship. 1 It 
is not my aim here to rehearse Schmemann’s thesis. Suffice it to 
say that although he appealed to the history of the Orthodox 
ordo, some have found his grasp of that history a little shaky, 
or manipulated for the purpose of the thesis. Maxwell Johnson 
has noted that for all Schmemann’s insistence that his method 
was quite distinct from a theology of worship or theology of 
liturgy, ultimately that is precisely what he does—he gives an 
elucidation of the “correct” theological vision, norms, and 

1 David Fagerberg, What is Liturgical Theology? A Study in Methodology (Collegeville, 

MN: Liturgical Press, 1992, and revised edition, 2004). 
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principles which not only govern the liturgical celebration but 
function as the sources for theology itself. 2 Peter Galadza has 
made some stringent observations on Schmemann’s book, noting 
a number of instances where he either rejected, or failed to follow 
through on the implications of his own argument. 3 For example, 
Galadza notes that the entrance rite as it stands today begins with 
a semiotic of descent and revelation; the deacon emerges from 
the sanctuary to cense the nave, lead prayer, and then the gospel 
is brought out for veneration by the faithful. But for centuries 
the real entrance was that of clergy and people into the church. 
Galadza suggests that Schmemann should either have insisted on 
the latter’s restoration, or have interpreted what actually happens. 4 
And there remains for some within the Orthodox tradition the 
question as to whether this work was a liberal misrepresentation 
of the spirit of the Orthodox liturgy. Yet beyond these questions, 
and in spite of them, thanks to Schmemann, there have emerged 
two particular defining attributes of this science called Liturgical 
Theology: (a) It is theologia prima, first order theology; and (b), it 
is found in the structure of the rite. 

Within the strange world of liturgical studies, it seems to me 
that this new science of Schmemann has been hailed by some as a 
major break-through, and the proper and perhaps only way that 
liturgy should be studied. As one trained in the older comparative 
method, I am one of the first to acknowledge the sometimes 
narrow and esoteric concerns that that method has spawned. 
Indeed, in the 1960s, if not before, those studying liturgy were 
regarded as eccentric, and made to feel that their particular field 
was an inferior one, and if it was to survive, needed to legitimize 
itself. At least in the United Kingdom it remains the fact that 
there is no full time university position in liturgical studies, other 

2 Maxwell Johnson, “Liturgy and Theology,” in P. Bradshaw and B. Spinks, Liturgy 
in Dialogue: Essays in Memory of RonaldJasper (London: SPCK, 1993), 208. 

3 Peter Galadza, “Schmemann between Fagerberg and Reality: Towards an Agenda 
for Byzantine Christian Pastoral Liturgy,” in Bollettino della Badia Greca di Grot- 
taferrata , Third series, Vol. 4 (2007): 7-32. 

4 Ibid., 16. 
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than the post at Birmingham held by Martin Stringer, whose main 
training was in anthropology. Liturgical Theology has therefore 
been hailed by many as the real scientific and theological basis 
for what previously had been a discipline more akin to alchemy. 
Let me say that I do not share this view, and when I read some 
attempts at studies described as Liturgical Theology, my response 
has been: this would have been so much better had the writer 
actually engaged with real liturgies and known a little history. It 
is at times difficult to take some attempts at Liturgical Theology 
seriously, given the great dearth of knowledge of the subject with 
which they purport to deal, namely liturgy, and the attempt to hide 
this dearth under learned dialogues with particular theologians 
or contemporary writers of miscellaneous disciplines. If this is 
the negative side of Liturgical Theology, the positive side is that 
theologians, who hitherto wrote off liturgy as a serious subject, 
now take it more seriously. In a British context, for example, one 
can point to David Ford and Daniel Hardy, as well as to Anne 
Loades and David Brown. 5 

The focus of this paper is the influence of Schmemann on 
the Western Churches. As important as the studies of Aidan 
Kavanagh, David Fagerberg, Kevin Irwin, and Bruce Morril are as 
Roman Catholic approaches, or the approach of Roman Catholics 
to Liturgical Theology, for the purpose of this paper I have chosen 
to review some Protestant contributions. 

One of the most widely acclaimed and best known works on 
Liturgical Theology has been the trilogy of the Lutheran liturgical 
scholar, Gordon Lathrop. The trilogy covers Holy Things, Holy 
People, and Holy Places, but our main concern in this paper is 
the first, Holy Things . 6 Central for Schmemann was the Eastern 

5 Daniel W. Hardy and David F. Ford, Jubilate: Theology in Praise (London: Darton. 
Longman and Todd, 1984); Anne Loades in Geofrrey Rowell and Christine Hall 
(eds), Gestures of God: Explorations in Sacramentality (Morehouse, 2004); David 
Brown, God and Mystery in Words: Experience through Metaphor and Drama (Ox¬ 
ford: Oxford University Press, 2008). 

6 Gordon Lathrop, Holy Things. A Liturgical Theology (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg 
Fortress, 1993). 
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Orthodox ordo, and ordo has become a crucial term for those 
venturing into liturgical theology. What was foreign for many was 
not just the concept of the ordo that Schmemann expounded, but 
the fact that it was Eastern Orthodox. What was the equivalent 
in non-Orthodox churches? While the answer from a Lutheran 
might have been expected to be Luthers Formula Missae or his 
Deutsche Messe, Lathrop has been deeply involved in ecumenism 
and the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of 
Churches (WCC). Hence his concern was to find an ecumenical 
ordo. Such an ordo he finds in the outline given by Justin Martyr 
in the First Apology, ca. 1 50ce. On the basis of Justin, Lathrop 
argues for an ordo of bath, book, meal and people. 

The worship of the Church always takes a concrete form, and 
normally is given linguistic expression, even though the exact 
forms and shapes differ between denominations. Even so, looking 
to an underlying structure, Lathrop has encouraged us to speak of 
the Church’s ordo, the basic shape of worship common to most 
churches. In the introduction, he poses these questions: 

Is the Sunday meeting—the liturgy, the mass, the worship 
service—simply the survival of a collection of quaint customs 
from a more secure and simple time? Or do its symbolic 
interactions propose to us a realistic pattern for interpreting 
our world, for containing our actual experiences, and for 
enabling action and hope? 7 

Lathrop is concerned with probing why the people assemble, 
read biblical texts, wash people, and hold a fragment of a meal. 
Primary liturgical theology is the communal meaning of the 
liturgy exercised by the gathering itself. Second order theology is 
the devotional and academic reflection on this primary theology. 
Lathrop begins with what he terms the Biblical pattern of liturgy. 
The Bible, he notes, is central in that it is read in worship, and 
frequently images and texts drawn from the Bible adorn the 
building. Modern narrative theologians argue that by reading the 
biblical texts as if they were ours, we are given a story, origin, 

7 Ibid.,p.l. 
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an orientation in the world, something to remember. The texts 
are read not as in a lecture hall; they become the environment 
for an encounter with God. Ancient texts are made a new thing. 
In baptism, the many resonances in the scriptures to water and 
salvation are all gathered round the central washing ritual of the 
church; and we hold a little meal, intertwined with the name and 
story of Jesus. 

Following Schmemann, Lathrop emphasizes the ordo of seven 
days and the eighth day—the rhythm of the seven-day week, 
with the first day being the day of interruption of divine time 
into ordinary time—the first day, which is also the eighth day, 
pointing to the eschaton. It is the Lords Day. Next there is an 
ordo of word and table. The word is reading and prayer; the table 
is the eucharist and collection for the poor. Word and table are 
juxtaposed—a favorite word in this study. The basic ordo can 
be developed, and so Lathrop speaks of the ordo of praise and 
beseeching, the ordo of teaching and bath. There is also the ordo 
of the year and Pascha. Lathrop writes: 

There is a design, an ordo, and it is one that is especially 
marked by juxtaposition as a tool of meaning. This may be 
so because all human ritual grows by means of new embroi¬ 
dery on old patterns, the new use of old ritual signs, so 
that juxtaposition is the inevitable result. ...The paradoxical 
appositions of liturgy, then, rather than the unambiguous 
and more direct communications of other rituals that we 
might call ceremonies, ought to be the preferred medium . 8 

Again he writes: 

At Sinai and in Ezras Jerusalem, the people came to some¬ 
thing, to reading and prayer and meal. The church also 
comes to something: reading, prayer, meal and bath, which, 
like the ancient sea, constitutes and saves the people. The 
church believes that these things, juxtaposed to each other 
and to the words and name of Jesus Christ, are a sprinkling 
of the people with the blood of a new covenant, and eating 


8 Ibid, 79. 
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and drinking, made available to all the nations, wherein, 
weeping and laughing, we may see God, sending portions, 
as much as we can, to those who have none. These things 
make this gathering church? 

Within the ordo liturgical formation takes place. He stresses 
the importance of the collection as charity, and not maintenance 
of the church, for charity is a sacrificial expression of the life of 
the church which is the life of Christ. Further chapters explore 
leadership and liturgical community, with local election versus 
denominational representation and appointment. Multiple 
pastors in one city raise acute questions of ecclesiology, with rival 
eucharists. Underneath this is the WCC ecumenical question of 
whether one can recognize an ordo, and if there is a basic ordo, 
then whether that should be the basis for recognition of the 
validity of other churches and their ministries? In fact, Gordon 
Lathrop s influence can be seen in the Ditchingham Report of the 
WCC, where the term ordo takes center stage. 

Inspired in part by Lathrop, but also by Don Saliers and James 
White, the Church of England scholar Stephen Burns turned 
his attention to Liturgical Theology in the context of worship 
for children and what he calls the city, but more specifically in a 
Church of England setting, what are referred to as Urban Priority 
Areas (UPAs). These latter tend to be large public housing estates, 
often with high unemployment, and a population which is uneasy 
with a bookish middle class culture. 

A litde must be said about the background here. The Church 
of England, like the Lutheran tradition of Lathrop, has set 
liturgical rites. By the 1980s a number of parishes felt that the 
authorized set liturgies were not user friendly, and clergy began to 
author services called Family Worship, often with homespun and 
extremely poor material, with equally poor evangelical choruses. 
At the same time, after the issue of the 1980 Alternative Service 
Book, it was felt that this large book of over 1000 pages was too 
difficult for a non-bookish culture, and the language was far too 


9 Ibid, 115. 
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tapered to the upper middle class range of diction. This criticism 
was made in a report called Faith in The City, 1986. The Church 
of England Liturgical Commission was requested to address this 
issue—though the idea that a liturgical commission, the members 
of whom by virtue of education had been educated out of any 
working-class culture of their origins, would be capable of such a 
task was ludicrous. As a partial answer to both UPAs and Family 
Services, the Liturgical Commission produced the book entitled, 
Patterns for Worship, 1989. This took the form of many new 
prayers of a variety of genres, such as confessions, absolutions, 
thanksgivings etc, from which a service could be compiled. The 
1989 report also contained some new eucharistic prayers. This 
material was thought more suitable for these so-called Family 
Service and for UPAs. In direct response to having seen examples 
of home-spun parish Family Services (which confirmed the total 
absence of the slightest liturgical competence in most parish clergy) 
Patterns explained that services did not have random shape, but 
had certain elements and a certain structure. In particular it noted 
that in the historic Anglican tradition there were the following 
liturgical marks: 

• a recognizable structure for worship 

• an emphasis on reading the word and on using psalms 

• liturgical words repeated by the congregation, some of 
which, like the creed, would be known by heart 

• using a collect, the Lord’s Prayer and some responsive 
forms in prayer 

• a recognition of the centrality of the Eucharist 

• a concern for form, dignity and economy of words 

• a willingness to use forms and prayers which can be used 
across a broad spectrum of Christian belief 

In other words, Anglican worship has an ordo. It is this ordo 
that Burns wishes to examine more closely, not in terms of some 
generic ordo, but a particular case study. He notes: 
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For, perhaps surprisingly, the discipline ofliturgical theology 
has not to any great extent focused the specific issues that 
were brought to the fore by Patterns for Worship-, deprived 
urban congregations and children as congregants . 10 

Much of this study, it must be said, is in dialogue with other 
theologians on the nature of Liturgical Theology, as well as what 
constitutes an urban theology. He acknowledges the formative 
aspect of actual texts, though he asks how many liturgical texts 
and participation confirm identities that militate against and 
inhibit self-governance, and how many expand capacities for 
creative disorder which allows identities to be enlarged and 
resourced, rather than liturgy functioning as a limited suspension 
of enmeshment in oppressive orders to which participants are 
subject ? 11 In dialogue with Lathrop, Burns suggests that the ordo 
both in terms of its characteristic content and historic shape offers 
treasures to children in so far as it fosters capacity to manage and 
state theological juxtapositions and to participate in symbolic 
reality . 12 

The case study is a descriptive and explanatory commentary of 
selections from Patterns for Worship in a parish in Gateshead in the 
North East of England. Burns writes: 

The Gateshead liturgies, of which the above case study forms 
a part, were an attempt to enact that hospitality to both 
adults and children in the context of our particular urban 
setting, with all its attendant demands. The Gateshead litur¬ 
gies were constructed in the context of my conversation 
with the writings of Lathrop, Saliers and White and with 
a congregation conscious of some of its needs and open to 
catechesis... .The liturgies were intended to engage with and 
reflect the classical resources of Christian worship known 
as the ordo. They were intended to allow different juxtapo¬ 
sitions in the ordo to animate the faith of participants in 

10 Stephen Burns, Worship in Context. Liturgical Theology, Children and the City 
(Werrington: Epwroth Press, 2006), 49. 

11 Ibid, 84-85. 

12 Ibid, 151. 
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liturgy in our setting. ...The liturgies were an attempt to 
identify clearly some of the characteristics of the ordo and 
to make these available to a particular congregation, and to 
facilitate affective response to divine hospitality in such a 
way as to enable participants to engage with others gener¬ 
ously in the midst of ethical challenges that confronted us 
as we came to share our space in new ways with those with 
particular needs and in very specific kinds of difference. 13 

Lathrop and Burns write from traditions which have 
eucharistic rites which are akin to the Eastern Orthodox ordo. 
They are derived versions of the Western rite, and both Lutheran 
and Anglican traditions have a normative written liturgy, and 
in recent decades have made the Eucharist the central Sunday 
service. But what of those Western Protestant traditions that 
have no fixed or set liturgy and rubrics, who do not have the 
Eucharist central to their Sunday worship, and yet do assemble 
for worship? How can Liturgical Theology assess such a tradition? 
In an important paper in Worship, Melanie Ross questioned 
the methodology of Lathrop, particularly in his criticism of the 
worship in evangelical Free Church traditions. She noted that he 
had privileged structuralism and binary relations, and she urged 
instead a hermeneutical approach. 14 She appealed to the study 
of British Baptist Christopher Ellis who opined that structure 
and ordo are not the logical starting point for the Free Church 
liturgical tradition. Ellis stated: 

Tradition does not carry for the Free Churches the burden 
of authority which it would carry in Roman Catholic or 
Orthodox churches. Authority is found elsewhere—in 
Scripture, the missionary imperative, pastoral need and 
common sense rationalism. Thus the ordo, or underlying 
principles, of evolving worship cannot carry the lex credendi 
in the way that Schmemann claims for the Orthodox, 

13 Ibid, 234-35. 

14 Melanie Ross, “J ose phs Britches Revisited: Reflections on Method in Liturgical 
Theology,” Worship 80 (2006): 528-50. 
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because the patterning of worship is subservient to other 
theological authorities. 15 

How, then, does Christopher Ellis propose a Liturgical Theology 
for his Baptist tradition? 

Ellis openly acknowledges his debt to Schmemann, noting the 
latter’s concern that the theology embodied in worship carries an 
authority which needs to be recognized and which is in fact a 
source for the whole theological enterprise. But he also observes 
that Schmemann drew on a generic service, and used history 
to clarify the tradition. Ellis therefore sets out to reflect on the 
historical tradition of the English Baptist communities, and asks 
whether the patterns of Baptist worship convey any meaning. 
For Ellis, the ordo of his tradition is not about patterns, but 
values, and he posits the attention to scripture, the importance of 
devotion, gathering, and eschatology. This Free Church tradition 
originated not from the continental Anabaptist tradition, but 
from Independents and radicals who could not accept the notion 
of a national Church of England. In the earliest accounts of their 
worship, the Bible was read and studied before worship, but in 
worship itself, no books of any sort were allowed. It was a service 
with a pattern, but led by the Spirit. Certainly in subsequent 
development, the Bible was read and used in worship, as were 
hymn books, and more recently, as a result of the Liturgical 
Movement, manuals for ministers which present material which 
is not too unlike that found in Lutheran or Anglican books. 
However, within those developments Ellis finds four unchanging 
values. Thus, for example, worship is founded on the simplicity 
of scripture, which presents worship as a divine appointment, 
within which the place of Baptist laity is important. There is a 
concern for ‘real’ or ‘sincere’ worship, and hence the privileging 
of extemporary prayer. The Baptist community is envisaged as a 
holy people, a voluntary society with a concern for the Kingdom 
of God. Its petitionary prayers are prayers for the Kingdom, 

15 Christopher Ellis, Gathering: A Theology and Spirituality of Worship in Fee Church 

Tradition (London: SCM Press, 2004), 67. 
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and from it is articulated a concern for evangelism. Ellis devotes 
chapters to each of the core elements. The spirituality of preaching 
is explored. Preaching in this tradition is crucial to worship, and 
takes the form of a kerygmatic presentation with an invitation 
to faith. It carries a huge expectation of personal change. But he 
notes: 

While preaching needs an intellectual framework, the inten¬ 
tion of that preaching should be directed to the building up 
of the congregation, the improving of their understanding 
of spiritual truths and the nurturing of their faith. 16 

Indeed, in this ecclesial tradition, the sermon provides or expects 
a response, which liturgically usually takes the form of a carefully 
chosen hymn. But he notes, preaching cannot take place without 
a congregation, and in Baptist communities this is reflected in the 
design of the buildings which are usually of an auditory nature. 
Congregational song is also a crucial ingredient of Baptist worship. 
Ellis notes that in England it was with the 17th-century Baptist 
writers Benjamin Keach and Joseph Stennett that hymn-singing 
became a regular liturgical element. More recent Baptist hymnals 
have an ecumenical flavor, having hymns writers and music from 
many traditions. This becomes something of a Catholic canon. 
Hymns represent a communal response to God; furthermore: 

Hymnody offers an intersection between the shared faith 
of the community and the personal experience of the indi¬ 
vidual worshippers. That intersection is an important place 
where issues of faith, encounter, belonging and sincerity 
meet and leads us to a consideration of the spirituality of 
congregational singing in Baptist worship. 17 

Ellis identified this as a communal activity, and a means of active 
participation in worship, and is a concerted expression of the 
nature of the ecclesia. In fact he speaks of “a sacramentality” of 
congregational singing, in that it may embody that which the 
Church is called to be. 

16 Ibid, 139. 

17 Gathering, 164. 
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Baptists certainly do celebrate the Eucharist, which is usually 
termed the Lord’s Supper, and is described as an ordinance rather 
than a sacrament. However, it was often a monthly or even less 
frequent event, and quite separate from the main worship service. 
More recently it has become more common for the Supper to be 
added to the usual service as an integral part of worship. Noting 
the widespread differences of understanding the sacrament, 
with many adhering to a more memorialist concept, Ellis sees 
the Baptist celebration as more of an expression of the ongoing 
relationship of the believer with the Church: “When it gathers 
around the Lord’s table, the Church as ‘the fellowship’ of believers 
expresses something of its true self as community.” 18 

The ordinance ofbaptism is the sign ofestablishing the fellowship 
of believers. Ellis concludes by reiterating the considerable fluidity 
of Free Church worship, but finds the deep structures of the 
ordo as the importance of Scripture and so gathering around the 
Word; the importance of personal faith and devotion, and so an 
openness to God; fellowship, and so the Church as a community 
which shares koinonia; and a concern for the Kingdom, and thus 
a sense of being the messianic community involved in the missio 
Dei. This positing of a cluster of values in place of structure allows 
Ellis to conclude: 

Releasing Free Church worship from the heavy criticism of 
the supposed ecumenical ordo frees us to recognize in its 
Sunday gathering a rich testimony to the full counsels of 
God. 19 

It is within this context that Simon Chan’s book Liturgical 
Theology must be viewed. Chan is Professor of Systematics at 
Trinity College, Singapore, and his denominational allegiance 
is the Assemblies of God. However, its wider background is the 
“ecclesiological deficit” amongst evangelicals, as identified in 
the Chicago Call, issued by a group of evangelical theologians 
in 1977. Chan noted the call to historic roots and continuity, 

18 Ibid, 196. 

19 Ibid, 254. 
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to creedal identity, and sacramental integrity, as well as authority 
and unity. However, he notes the weakness of ecclesiology, and 
it is this question that is addressed in this liturgical theology— 
sub-titled “The Church as Worshiping Community.” 20 

Chan contrasts two approaches to ecclesiology, the instrumental 
and the ontological. In the first, biblical history is understood in 
linear terms, with creation of humanity in the divine image and 
likeness as the ultimate divine purpose, with a rescue package of 
salvation history in which the Church is a covenant people of God 
and a means to fulfilling this original purpose. In this model, the 
Church derives its identity from the larger world. Chan prefers 
the ontological, where creation is the backdrop to the elective 
grace of God and covenant relationship. Appealing to Eph 1:4, 
the Church precedes creation in that it is what God has in view 
from all eternity. 

This in turn leads to exploration of the church in relation to 
the Trinity, and the Church as the people of God, the body of 
Christ and the temple of the Spirit. The church is a communion 
of the because members are incorporated into the body of Christ; 
and the church becomes the one body by eating and drinking 
the body and blood of Christ. Echoing Henri de Lubac and John 
Zizioulas, Chan asserts, “In sum, ecclesial communion is first 
and foremost an essentially eucharistic communion.” 21 And the 
Church is called to be a worshipping community. 

From this ontological ecclesiology, Chan approaches worship. 
If the church is merely the result of human decision, then worship 
is merely a human construct, and can be changed to meet people s 
needs, and he is critical of the trend to market the megachurch as 
the model of a successful church. As a divine institution, to be the 
Church is to be the worshipping community making a normative 
response to the revelation of the triune God. It is worship that 


20 Simon Chan, Liturgical Theology. The Church as Worshiping Community (Down- 
ners Grove: IVP, 2006). 

21 Ibid, 29. 
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distinguishes the church as the church. 22 It also makes or realizes 
the church, and it is in fact God’s action in the church. 23 While 
believing that the lex orandi and lex credendi sustain a dialectical 
relationship with each other, Chan appeals to Schmemann’s use 
of the term ordo, that deep, abiding structure which expresses 
the living faith of the church. What must be guarded against is 
secondary theology that is done outside the church: 

Secondary liturgical theology seeks to explain as fully as 
possible this primary experience of the church in its encoun¬ 
ter with God which is expressed in its public act of worship. 24 

Surprisingly perhaps, Chan is critical of both the common 
evangelical service where worship is an add-on to the main 
business of the sermon; and the charismatic service which is more 
concerned to create an atmosphere. He is critical because of his 
concern that worship serves no other purpose than the glory 
of God. What, then, is the ordo? He suggests the ordo of true 
worship is incarnational or sacramental, in the sense that Christ 
is the primordial sacrament; it has a eucharistic orientation, an 
eschatological orientation and a missiological orientation—it will 
be noted that these overlap with Christopher Ellis’ ordo, though 
Chan gives no evidence of knowing Ellis’ work. 

Appealing both to history and to noted evangelical theologians, 
Chan reiterates that the Lord’s Supper is the central service of the 
Church, for it makes us what we eat. Not only does the Word 
culminate in the sacrament, but unless preaching has a eucharistic 
orientation, it no longer qualifies as the proclamation of the 
gospel. The Emmaus story is important in this context. 

Chan’s treatment of the Lord’s Supper under his four notions 
culminates in a return to ecclesiology: 

The church in offering up the firstfruits of creation becomes 
he firstfruits of the new creation (cf. Jas 1:18) and shows 
what God intends for the world to become. The goal of 

22 Ibid, 42. 

23 Ibid, 46-47. 

24 Ibid, 51. 
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creation is to become the church: the church is prior to 
creation. The church does most for the world when it is least 
like the world, whereas the church that tries very hard to be 
“relevant” to the world spells out doom for itself and for the 
world. 25 

Chan turns to investigate liturgy as ecclesial practice, and 
here his concern is with the spirit of liturgy and a spirituality of 
practice, in the grounds that worship provides the primary source 
for the nourishment of the Christian life. As long as Christians are 
practicing a normative liturgy, that is, praying the prayer of the 
Church, one may rightly assume that spiritual formation is taking 
place. In a chapter entitled “The Catechumenate,” Chan returns 
to his concern that the church and its worship are divine, and not 
a human construct, and takes issue with the use of technology in 
many charismatic churches that reduces worship to praise music. 
He observes: 

But most of the time these churches are not aware of how 
the culture of the world is radically reshaping their world¬ 
view and value system. In a world dominated by the market 
economy and driven by the media, the church is readily 
tempted to think of its role in terms of finding the right 
“market niche” instead of asking a fundamental question: 
what does it mean to be a Christian? 26 

In contrast Chan appeals to the strict qualifications for catechumens 
in some of the early church documents, with an emphasis on 
being set apart from the world. But, with fellow evangelicals in 
mind, he reminds us that the faith of the church is prior to my 
personal faith. Other chapters consider the Sunday service—the 
Eucharist—as well as the calendar and lectionary, as well as active 
participation in worship. He concludes with the question, “How 
is the church to regain its position as a community whose way of 
life has a decisive bearing on individual Christians?” He answers: 


25 Ibid, 84. 

26 Ibid, 102-03. 
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I have argued for the need of a clear theological understand¬ 
ing of what the church is, and this understanding needs to 
be coupled with a strong liturgical practice as the founda¬ 
tion of all other ecclesial practices. 27 

Of course challenges can be made to Chans thesis, and one 
weakness is the fact that he is unaware that the authorship 
and dating of the so-called Apostolic Tradition attributed to 
Hippolytus is now seriously questioned. However, from someone 
whose denominational tradition is Assemblies of God, and whose 
teaching subject is systematic theology, this study represents a 
remarkable ecclesiological liturgical theology. 

Chan, as we have seen, is critical of much charismatic worship, 
and the emphasis on praise music. However, is there an ordo in 
such a tradition where the constitutive elements are Praise and 
Worship songs sung for some considerable time, followed by a 
prayer, teaching? This is precisely the question posed by research 
student, Sarah Koenig. Noting that Praise and Worship services 
have some elements in common with the old Frontier services 
and the revival service of Charles Finney, and continued in Seeker 
Services as developed at Willow Creek, she argues: 

In contrast to the Frontier service, however, the elements of 
the Praise and Worship service are relatively independent. 

The Praise and Worship time is not a means to an end in 
the sense that Frontier preliminaries are; the purpose of the 
Praise and Worship time is simply to worship, which, in the 
charismatic evangelical sense, means relating with God in 
an intimate way. Worship is counterbalanced by the sermon 
but worship does not exist for the sake of the sermon. The 
sermon and the Praise and Worship time are discrete parts 
of a whole that functions as a coherent unit because of the 
differences, not the similarities, between its component 
parts. Because of this, the Praise and Worship service relates 
to the ordo differendy than the Frontier service does, and it 
must be examined as a separate phenomenon. 28 


27 Ibid, 166. 

28 Sarah Koenig, “This Is My Daily Bread: Towards a Sacramental Theology of Evan- 
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Koenig points out that in comparison with Lathrops 
concern for juxtaposition of Word and Eucharist, the Praise and 
Worship service has a juxtaposition of Eucharist and Word. The 
counterpart to the Liturgy of the Word is the teaching time, which 
is information-oriented. Koenig writes: 

... communication [the teaching time] is primarily mono- 
directional: from pastor to congregation. Congrega¬ 
tional participation during this time is often subdued and 
academic in nature: participants take notes or fill in blanks 
on a worksheet, follow along in their books (Bibles) and 
occasionally raise their hands or murmur agreement with 
the teacher (pastor). The sermon itself is either topical, often 
part of a series on a particular subject, or exegetical, as many 
evangelical churches follow the lectio continua practice of 
reading through one book of the Bible at a time. Teaching 
is grounded in a conservative hermeneutic that emphasizes 
absolute truth. 29 

In contrast to this teaching time, the Praise and Worship time is 
relationally oriented, and people take part outwardly with gestures 
such as raising hands in the air, clapping, swaying, kneeling, or 
in some cases, dance. The poetry of the genre allows as many 
subjectivized interpretations as there are people in the service, 
though the teaching helps provides boundaries. Koenig notes later 
that the object is to lead to intimacy of the worshiper with God, 
and it is perhaps important to point out that in this tradition at 
its best, the Praise and Worship songs are not randomly strung 
together. They often advance in emotion and change of tempo 
in an allegorical journey from outside the gates of the temple, 
into the outer courts, into the inner courts and into the Holy 
of Holies. Quite literally, the songs go from praise of God to 
intimate worship of God, and the music often reflects romantic 
music of soft rock, and the lyrics echo secular love lyrics. 30 Koenig, 

gelical Praise and Worship,” Worship 82 (2008): 141-61, here at 144. 

29 Ibid, 146. 

30 Barry Liesch, The New Worship: Straight Talk on Music and the Church (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Books, 2001), 67-74. 
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however, is concerned to show how the songs are understood in 
this tradition in a way that parallels the ordo. This is a feast of 
song, through which the worshipers come into close contact with 
the mercy and love of God; in fact the songs become a means of 
grace. 31 Just as in the ecumenical ordo the Eucharist is the setting 
of encounter, invocation, anamnesis, thanksgiving, locality and 
universality, and charity, these elements are found by charismatic 
evangelicals in the Praise and Worship time. Christ is present 
like the sweet scroll of Ezekiel 2:8-3:1-3; congregational song is 
both the act that invites God’s presence and the act of response to 
God’s presence. It is the commencement and culmination of the 
work of the Holy Spirit. The songs serve an anamnetic purpose— 
they are the musical recollection of the saving work of Christ. 
They are a genre of thanksgiving and adoration, through which 
a sacrifice of praise is offered. Each community has its own body 
of songs—the church is particular, but together they are identity¬ 
forming, and are thus also the universal common language of 
this ecclesial subculture. Koenig admits that sometimes the social 
justice aspect is not as clear in this genre as it might be, but 
mission and evangelism in practice frequently take the forms of 
assisting with housing projects, medical clinics, and sharing food. 
All in all, the songs provide a eucharistic encounter with God. 
Koenig notes that this tradition needs to learn more about the 
wider and older worship traditions, and to think beyond tempo 
and key when planning worship services, and notes the work of 
the late Robert Webber in this respect. The Eucharist as meal 
needs to be valued more in this tradition, but using the methods 
of Liturgical Theology, she finds an ordo in the worship of this 
ecclesial tradition. 

And so we return to Alexander Schmemann. The work of Ellis 
and Sarah Koenig seems a far cry from that ground-breaking 
work on Liturgical Theology. In that work Schmemann, was 
concerned to communicate to the Christian West the liturgical 
spirit of the Christian East. One wonders quite what he would 


31 Koenig, 147. 
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make of his methods being used to illuminate not only Lutheran 
and ecumenical dialogue, but British Baptist and Charismatic 
evangelical worship? Lathrop argues that the liturgical evidence, 
with Justin Martyr as a guide, points to an ecumenical ordo; 
but Ellis and Koenig find very different ordos, and thus yield 
different liturgical theologies. In other words, there is a shift 
from Liturgical Theology to Liturgical Theologies. One wonders 
whether Schmemann would have seen an ordo in these traditions? 
What can be said for sure is that because of his pioneering work, 
theologians of other traditions have been encouraged to look 
at the deep structures of their own worship traditions, and to 
attempt to elucidate a Liturgical Theology, theologiaprima, within 
those deep structures. Since worship is a serious business, then 
such endeavors can only be for the greater Christian good, and 
Schmemann’s influence can be counted as oikoumene indeed. 
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From Master to Disciple: The Notion of 
“Liturgical Theology” in Fr Kiprian Kern 
and Fr Alexander Schmemann 

Job Getcha 

The notion of “Liturgical Theology,” used ffequendy by modern 
liturgiologists and sometimes criticized, appeared in the 20th 
century. Until then, the study of liturgy was often restrained to 
the practical field, to the study of ritual in the process of forming 
future clergy, and did not find its place in the purely theological 
field. The Orthodox world is greatly indebted to Father Kiprian 
Kern, who has promoted the theological aspect of liturgical 
studies by defending the notion of “Liturgical Theology.” His 
disciple, Father Alexander Schmemann, followed the steps of his 
master, and this explains why he dedicated his doctoral thesis, 
“Introduction to Liturgical Theology,” to Kern’s memory. The 
aim of this present paper is to show the contribution made by 
both of them to the definition and elaboration of a method of 
Liturgical Theology. Taking into account their respective sources 
of inspiration, we would like to focus on how their contribution 
illustrates in an admirable way a relationship of master to disciple. 

The Status of Liturgical Studies at the Beginning of the 20th 
Century 

If the notion of “Liturgical Theology” is obvious at the beginning 
of the 21st century, this was certainly not the case at the beginning 
of the 20th. In most textbooks of liturgy, the liturgical science 
was defined as “the study of the ordo of divine services of the 
Orthodox Church.” 1 It followed a ritualistic or rubrical approach 

1 See the title of the classic textbook of K. Nikolskii, Posobte k izucbeniiu ustava 
Pravoslavnoi Tserkvi (St Petersburg, 1900). 
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and was developed as the study of the liturgical system as it then 
existed in the Church. This approach focuses on the Typikon 
(ordo) in its actual redaction and concerns itself neither with the 
ordo s origins, its historical development, nor in its different types 
or families. The aim of this discipline was to educate celebrants 
(clergy and cantors) and make them capable of carrying out the 
services according to established rules. This approach generally 
went hand in hand with a purely ritualistic approach to the services. 
The services were often celebrated without any understanding 
or knowledge, for their theological sense had been lost. At the 
same time, iconography and liturgical music had lost their clean 
specificity as they blended with purely humanist art. 

Prior to this, in the 19th century, the Russian liturgical school 
was primarily interested in the historical study of liturgy. This 
school developed around Professor A. A. Dmitrievskii, nicknamed 
the “Russian Goar,” and had numerous adherents (among whom 
are M. Skaballanovich, I. Lisitsyn, K. Kekelidze, I. Karabinov). 
Professors Katanskii and I. D. Mansvetov were its forerunners. 
This school was interested in the historico-archaeological 
approach. 2 Here, the study of liturgy evolved from simple training 
in the ordo towards a true science, but this science remained more 
attached to “ecclesiastical archaeology” than to theology. 3 The 
historian N. Glubokovskii notes that Professor Mansvetov was 
“the main reformer of liturgical studies and became practically 
its founder as a true science.” 4 The purpose of this approach was 
to present the historical development and changes that occurred 
to the liturgy, and it was particularly interested in the appearance 
and transformations of its specific elements. Of course, the study 
of manuscripts and of different historical witnesses proved to be 

2 On the Russian liturgical school, read our article: J. Getcha, “Les etudes litur- 
giques russes aux XlXe-XXe s. et leur impact sur la pratique,” Les mouvements litur- 
giques. Correlations entrepratiques et recherches (BEL 129) (Rome, 2004), 279-91. 

3 As an example, see: A.P. Golubtsov, Izuchenie po tserkovnoi arkheologii i liturgike 
(Sergiev Posad, 1918). 

4 Quoted by K. Kern, Liturgika. Gimnografiia i eortologiia (Paris, 1964), 10. Reprint 
(Moscow, 2000), 13. 
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necessary. Such historico-archaeological study marks the start 
of a liturgical renewal which manifested itself, in the case of the 
Russian Church, during the Council of Moscow of 1917-18. 5 

The Notion of Liturgical Theology in Fr Kiprian Kern 

To these two approaches. Father Kiprian added a third, theological 
approach, to his own course of liturgical theology at Saint Sergius 
Institute. He defines it in the following way: 

The third approach, theological, considers liturgical science 
not only to be a historical subject or an archaeological study, 
and not only as a series of rules for the celebration of service 
according to the mind and letter of the ecclesiastical Typikon 
(ordo), but mainly as a theological discipline, as a source of 
the knowledge of God and as a means that can help in the 
development of an Orthodox theological system.” 6 

Father Kiprian maintained that “liturgical theology” as an 
independent discipline had the right to exist alongside other 
subjects of systematic and historical theology, and that it was 
closely linked with patrology. According to him, 

patrology, the history of Christian dogma, interested in the 
study of the development of Christian theological thought 
in different writers and doctors of the Church at different 
epochs, should not be isolated from liturgical theology. The 
study of liturgical hymns, of their appearance, their devel¬ 
opment and content, fulfils the study of the theological 
writings of the Church Fathers. 7 

As he reminds us, several Church Fathers are not only the authors 
of theological treaties, but are also the source of the hymnographic 
material, whose wealth had been already underlined by Cardinal 
Pitra. The study of hymnography completes our knowledge of 
history and of the system of Byzantine theology. So, he adds “you 
should not limit the study of patristic writings only to theological 

5 Cf N. Balashov, Naputi k liturgicheskomu vozrozhdeniiu (Moscow, 2001). 

6 Kern, Liturgika. Gimnografiia i eortologiia (Paris, 1964), 2. Reprint (Moscow, 
2000 ), 8 . 

7 Ibid, 3 [Moscow, 9]. 
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treaties written in prose, but it is necessary to turn yourself also to 
ecclesiastical poetry, iconography, symbolism, and more generally, 
to liturgy.” 1 

Father Kiprian drew the attention of the public to the notion of 
“liturgical theology’” as early as 1924, while he was still a 25-year- 
old student in Belgrade, in an article called “Lily of Prayers.” The 
article was published in the journal of theological students at the 
University of Belgrade, 2 and it was then included in a collection 
of articles published under the same name in 1928, with the 
crucial subtitle, “Collection of Articles on Liturgical Theology.” 3 
Later in his life, this distinguished scholar was very critical of the 
writings of his youth, which he thought reflected his aestheticism 
and his Romanticism; nevertheless, these writings had the merit 
of expressing the principles of his deep thought, at least when he 
youthfully asserted: “They are right, our theologians, who assert 
the need to develop our ‘liturgical theology,’ that is to say, the 
systematization of the theological ideas within our liturgy.” 4 

The Sources of the “Liturgical Theology" ofFr Kiprian Kern 

The early writings of Father Kiprian were mainly inspired by 
Bishop Gabriel (Chepur) who, with Metropolitan Anthony 
(Khrapovitskii), exercised an indisputable influence on the young 
theologian. 5 Bishop Gabriel, who wrote his final dissertation on 
theTypikon of the Great Church of Constantinople, established a 
link between Father Kiprian and the Russian liturgical school, and 
more particularly with M. Skaballanovich. Both Bishop Gabriel 
and M. Skaballanovich were disciples of Professor A. Dmitrievskii 
at the Theological Academy of Kiev. 

1 Ibid, 5 [Moscow, 10-11]. 

2 K. Kern, “Kriny molitvennye,” Strannik 1 (1924). 

3 K. Kern, Kriny molitvennye. Sbomik stateipo liturgicheskomu bogosloviiu (Belgrade, 
1928) [2nd edition: Moscow, 2002]. 

4 Ibid, 16 [Moscow, 24]. 

5 Father Kiprian in fact dedicated his memoirs to these two great figures of the Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church in the 20th century: K. Kern, Vospominaniia o mitropolite 
Antonii (Khrapovitskom) i episkope Gavriile (Chepure) (Moscow, 2002). 
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As a young student of theology, Father Kiprian acquainted 
himself with Bishop Gabriel in Belgrade. The Bishop was a fine 
expert on the Typikon and impressed his students with his deep 
knowledge and understanding of hymnographic texts, texts which 
Fr Kiprian would later quote by heart in his own remarkable 
preaching. “It is Bishop Gabriel,” confesses Father Kiprian in his 
memoir, 

who was our master of liturgies, but not in an academic 
sense: he provoked in me an interest for the historical analy¬ 
sis of our liturgy, for comparison of our way of celebrat¬ 
ing with the way of the Greeks and the Slavs of the south. 
Thanks to him, I threw myself with greed on Dmitrievsky, 
who with all his descriptions of manuscripts of Typika and 
of Euchologia proved to be annoying and not very compre¬ 
hensible for non-specialists and beginners, on Mansvetov, 
on Skaballanovitch, on the study of liturgical texts, on the 
comparison of translations and variants, etc. 6 

Contrary to I. Orfanitskii, who at the beginning of the 20th 
century could not conceive that it was possible to refer to and 
quote liturgical texts in scientific research, and contrary to 
Archbishop Anastasii (Gribanovskii), who was not in favor of 
a “Liturgical Theology,” Father Kiprian said that he had been 
inspired to develop liturgical theology by Metropolitan Anthony 
(Khrapovitskii), Bishop Gabriel (Chepur), Father Pavel Florenskii, 
and Father Serge Bulgakov. Father Iflprian, however, considered 
Skaballanovich to be the pioneer of the subject. 7 To these great 
figures of Russian theological thought during the 20th century, 
we can also add western scholars, such Dom Prosper Gueranger 
of Solesmes, and the studies of the monasteries of Grottaferrata or 
Maredsous, and, certainly, the Liturgical Movement from which 
Father Kiprian gained knowledge after his arrival in Paris. 8 


6 Ibid, 150. 

7 Ibid, 173-74. 

8 Ibid, 148,176. 
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The Double Task ofLiturgkal Theology according to Kiprian 
Kern 

In the opinion of Father Kiprian, liturgical theology faces a double 
challenge. First of all, it must help the faithful to understand 
worship. Indeed, Father Kiprian wanted to underline the didactic 
and pedagogic aspects of the liturgical services of the Byzantine 
rite. He wanted to remind theologians, as well, that the religious 
and theological education of ancient Byzantium or of ancient 
Russia was first of all transmitted through the liturgy. As he writes, 

There were no seminaries, academies or faculties of theol¬ 
ogy, but God-loving monks and pious Christians drank the 
living water of the knowledge of God from stichera, canons, 
kathismata, prologues and synaxaria. The choir and the 
ambo of the church thus replaced the professorial pulpit. 9 

Unfortunately, as Father Kiprian himself emphasizes, these 
services, with all their wealth of hymnography, often prove to 
be incomprehensible to modern man. This incomprehension is 
sometimes linked with the use of ancient liturgical languages, 
such as Slavonic or ancient Greek, unknown to the majority of the 
faithful. 10 But the difficulty also comes from a lack of culture, or 
rather, from the fact that we live in another culture. He continues 
by stating: 

Used to the realism of “peredvizhnechestvo” 11 and of 
academic painting, we no longer understand the true beauty 
of the non-earthly faces of our icons and of the divine revela¬ 
tions coming from another world; educated by a contempo¬ 
rary poetry in decline, we no longer understand ecclesiastical 
poetry and the depth of its meaning. We cannot even under¬ 
stand any longer the vital, real sense of our divine services. 

9 K. Kern, Kriny molitvennye. Sbomik statei po liturgicheskomu bogosloviiu (Bel¬ 
grade, 1928), ii-iii [2nd edition: Moscow, 2002, 4]. This idea was then taken up 
again in K. Kern, Liturgika. Gimnografiia i eoortologiia (Paris, 1964), 4 [Moscow, 
2000, 10]. 

10 Kern, Kriny molitvennye . Sbomik statei po liturgicheskomu bogosloviiu , 17 [Mos¬ 
cow, 24]. 

11 A Russian school of realistic painting, with democratic tendencies. 
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We do not understand any longer the inner contents of our 
liturgical theology. Worship has ceased to be for us a source 
of our knowledge of God. Entering the church, we do not 
understand what is sung. It is therefore necessary to give 
explanations, to make commentaries. 12 

That is why, he said, “the need for a systematic commentary 
on our divine services has been felt for a long time.” 13 In Belgrade 
during the 1920s, Father Kiprian realised this when working with 
students’ brotherhoods, and when teaching at the theological 
seminary of Bitola in Macedonia. 14 The articles he wrote during 
this period form the origin to his book Lily of Prayers, and they 
were meant to be first of all a commentary on the weekly cycle 
of topics contained in the services of the Octoechos. They were 
therefore intended to reach a very broad readership. The articles 
suggest a popular approach rather than liturgical theology as a 
science, properly speaking, and their style has a more literary than 
academic character. 

To achieve his goal in these writings, Father Kiprian took as a 
model the incomplete work on Christian feast days by Professor 
Skaballanovich, which was in turn inspired by T he Liturgical 
Year of Dom Prosper Gueranger. Prof Skaballanovich’s work 
introduced the biblical foundations of the feasts, their historical 
aspects, doctrinal meaning, patristic interpretations, and it also 
gave translations of the texts of liturgical service along with 
archaeological and philological commentaries in the footnotes. 
Father Kiprian thought that this work, as well as the “Typikon 
with Commentary” by Skaballanovitch, were, in this direction, a 
perfect example. 15 

But liturgical theology, in the view of Father Kiprian, had not 
only to deal with popular explanation. It had to be a true science, 
having its place next to other subjects of systematic and historical 

12 Ibid, iii-iv [Moscow, 5-6]. 

13 Ibid, ii-iii [Moscow, 4]. 

14 Ibid, iv [Moscow, 6]. 

15 Ibid, iv [Moscow, 6]; Kern, Liturgika. Gimnografiia i eoortologiia (Paris, 1964), 11- 
12 [Moscow, 2000, 16-17]. 
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theology. As a science, the challenge of liturgical theology according 
to him was to systematize the teaching contained in the liturgical 
books: the hymnography and the euchology. To this end, amidst 
the whole range of liturgical material, the study and analysis of the 
hymnography contained in the Horobgion, Octoechos, Menaia , 
Triodion, and Pentecostarion, are of major interest to the liturgist. 16 
But the analysis of the content and theological issues arising in 
the different prayers of the Euchologion are also necessary. As he 
says, “The Euchobgion (or ‘ Trebnik’), this book of our liturgical 
and theological [heritage] whose wealth is not yet revealed, can 
teach many things to the theologian concerning the questions of 
anthropology, demonology, cosmology, etc.” 17 

Here, perhaps, lay the greatest challenge for liturgical theology, 
because such a task had not yet been undertaken. In 1924, 
Father Kiprian writes: “as a systematic science, liturgical theology 
remains, at least for us Orthodox, a discipline relatively young 
and not greatly developed.” 18 He thought that the development of 
liturgical theology would allow a properly Orthodox theological 
system to be established which would distance itself from all 
systems established up to that point, be they Protestant or Latin. 19 
To him, therefore, liturgy appeared to be one of the main sources 
of Byzantine theology. 

Thus he thought that “liturgical theology” surpasses other 
subjects, since it transcends the very concept of discipline by 
becoming a true theological method. In his memoirs, Father 
Kiprian writes: 

Liturgical theology became for me a way of thinking. I would 
say this: Bishop Gabriel, my own life, and the progression of 
my thought defined liturgical [theology] for me as a method 
rather than as a discipline. I started to consider everything 
from a liturgical point of view, or more precisely, from a 

16 Ibid, 14 [Moscow, 21]. 

17 Ibid, 4 [Moscow, 10]. 

18 Ibid, 6 [Moscow, 12]. 

19 Kern, Kriny molitvennye. Sbomik statei po liturgicheskomu bogosloviiu (Belgrade, 
1928), 17 [Moscow, 2002, 24]. 
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eucharistic point of view. And I think that for us Orthodox, 
this is how our approach to liturgical [theology] must be 
defined. 20 

Principles of Method in the Liturgical Theology ofFrKiprian 
Kern 

If, in the view of Father Kiprian, the purpose of liturgical theology 
is to systematize theological ideas contained in the divine services, 
hymnography, iconographic compositions, church feast days, 
sacraments, and in a more general way, all the liturgical material 
of the Church, 21 liturgical theology, as a discipline, has to have its 
own method in order to do so. 

According to him, liturgical theology must be studied with a 
historical perspective, by paying particular attention to constant 
developments and transformations of this or that rite, and of this 
or that feast. 22 Here, we can see the influence that the Russian 
liturgical school and its liturgico-archaeological studies had 
on him. “If we are poor until now with regards to systematic 
textbooks,” he confessed, “we are however rich in the field of great 
liturgical studies.” 23 Here we could also identify the influence 
of the method used in the Dictionary of Christian Archaeology 
and Liturgy (DACL) with its editors and main collaborators: 
Duchesne, Cabrol, Leclerc, Salaville, and others, all of whom 
Father Kiprian held in high esteem. 24 

But liturgical theology must also take into account comparative 
liturgy, that is to say the comparative study of the Byzantine rite 
with other rites: Roman, Armenian, Coptic, Nestorian, etc. 25 
First developed by the German liturgiologist A. Baumstark, 26 

20 Kern, Vospominaniia o mitropolite Antonii (Khrapovitskom) i episkope Gavriile 
(Chepure), 175-76. 

21 Kern, Kriny molitvennye. Sbomik statei po liturgicheskomu bogosloviiu (Belgrade, 
1928), iv [Moscow, 2002, 6]. 

22 Kern, Liturgika. Gimnografiia i eoortologiia (Paris, 1964), 5 [Moscow, 2000, 11]. 

23 Ibid, 10 [Moscow, 15]. 

24 Ibid, 7-8 [Moscow, 13]. 

25 Ibid, 5, 12 [Moscow, 11, 16]. 

26 Cf. A. Baumstark, Liturgie comparee (Chevetogne, 1953 3 ). 
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this method had already been used by the Russian liturgiologist 
Skaballanovich in his booklets on Christian feast days. Useful 
for historico-archaeological studies, comparative liturgy could 
also assist with regards to theological interpretation. According 
to Father Kiprian, the study of the liturgical material contained 
in the Horologion, Octoechos, Menaia, Triodion, Pentecostarion , 
and other liturgical books must be compared and interpreted 
with the aid of patristic writings, texts of the ancient liturgies, 
hagiographic texts, and ancient iconography. 27 The interpretation 
of liturgical texts can only be made with the aid of other 
ecclesiastical texts, and conversely, the liturgical texts can be of 
use for the interpretation of the sacred texts. So, hymnographic 
texts can be enlightened by patristic homilies or hagiographical 
stories, as these were indeed sources for hymnographers, and such 
texts are sometimes prescribed by the ordo to be read as edifying 
readings at services. This close relation between liturgical theology 
and patrology, underlined by Father Kiprian, 28 allows us to add 
apocryphal texts to the list, for they also ought to be considered. 
They played an indisputable role in the creation of hymnography 
and of iconography. In turn, iconographic compositions are in 
symbiosis with liturgical compositions, and therefore one can 
become clearer with the help of the other. 

Finally, liturgical theology cannot dispense with philological 
study. By working with translations or versions of the liturgical 
texts, the liturgiologist has, at all times, to compare them with the 
original Greek in order to verify the accuracy of the translation. 29 
Such methods were in fact used by Russian liturgiologists such as 
A. Dmitrievskii, who wanted to compare liturgical manuscripts, 
and M. Skaballanovich, who in the footnotes of his booklets on 
Christian holy days drew the readers attention to the sense of 
various Greek words. Such philological study can prove to be 

27 Kern, Kriny molitvennye. Sbomik statei po liturgciheskomu bogosloviiu (Belgrade, 
1928), vi [Moscow, 2002, 8]. 

28 Kern, Liturgika. Gimnografiia i eortologiia (Paris, 1964), 3 [Moscow, 2000, 9]. 

29 Kern, Kriny molitvennye. Sbomik statei po liturgicheskomu bogosloviiu (Belgrade, 
1928), vi [Moscow, 2002, 8]. 
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decisive for theological interpretation, especially in cases where 
a translation introduces an interpretation—or a reduction—of 
the original meaning, as well as in cases where the translation 
inopportunely alters the original sense. Already in the articles of 
his youth and which were later taken into the collection Lily of 
Prayers, Father Kiprian drew the attention of his readers to the 
original sense of Greek terms whose translation was not always 
accurate in the Slavonic books. As a matter of fact, Father Kiprian 
knew Greek perfectly and loved comparing the Slavonic liturgical 
texts with their Greek originals. Moreover, for the celebration of 
liturgical services, he always enjoyed using a Greek Hieratikon . 30 

The Idea of Liturgical Theology in Fr Alexander Schmemann 

Father Alexander Schmemann, disciple and spiritual son of 
Father Kiprian, was unquestionably' the one who contributed 
most to spreading the concept of “Liturgical Theology.” Indeed, 
he dedicated his doctoral thesis to Father Kiprian, a thesis he 
defended at Saint-Sergius Institute on july 2,1959, and which he 
consecrated to “the history of the Byzantine liturgical synthesis.” 
This study, first published in Russian in Paris in 1961 with the 
title Introduction to Liturgical Theology, and then in English in 
London in 1966, 31 was meant to develop a method of liturgical 
theology and spread the concept of “liturgical theology” beyond 
the Orthodox world. Schmemann remained particularly attached 
to the didactic aspect of liturgy. He was certainly the biggest 
popularizer of liturgical theology in the 20th century. But he 
also contributed to working out the concept and to forging its 
method. 

Following the steps of his master, Alexander Schmemann 
sketched the milestones of the liturgical theology of the Orthodox 
Church. In his book, Introduction to Liturgical Theology, he gives 

30 Kern, Vospominaniia o mitropolite Antonii (Khrapovitskom) i episkope Gavriile 
(Chepure) (Moscow, 2002), 182. 

31 A. Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
1986). 
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the following definition of liturgical theology: “Liturgical theology 
is the elucidation of the meaning of worship.” 32 This meaning 
is much deeper than the superficial and arbitrary symbolic 
explanation that Byzantine liturgy knew, especially after the 15th 
century, and which was often criticized by Father Alexander. 

For him, as he says, “the task of liturgical theology consists 
in giving a theological basis to the explanation of worship and 
the whole liturgical tradition of the Church.” 33 This implies three 
things from his point of view. First, liturgical theology must find 
and define concepts and categories that can express the essential 
nature of the liturgical experience of the Church. Second, it must 
link up these notions with concepts used in theology to express 
the faith and the doctrine of the Church. And third, it must 
introduce the information transmitted by liturgical experience as 
a whole: the rule of prayer {lex orandi ) which determines the rule 
of faith {lex credendi ) of the Church. 

The ultimate purpose of liturgical theology for Schmemann is 
therefore to clarify and to explain the link which joins liturgy 
and Church, and to show how the Church expresses itself and 
is even realized in liturgical action. 34 Here, we can say that the 
disciple takes a step beyond his master: if the master conceived 
liturgical theology as a systematic presentation of the dogma 
contained in the euchology and the hymnography, the disciple 
had the deep conviction that liturgical theology has to explain the 
link which exists between the Church, as mystical Body of Christ, 
and liturgical celebration. 

The starting point of Father Alexander Schmemann is the 
famous patristic saying to which he always refers: “Lex orandi lex 
credendu For him, just as for Kiprian Kern, theology in general 
cannot work without a liturgical science. Schmemann compares 
the place of liturgical theology among different theological 
disciplines with the one that occupies biblical theology: just 

32 Ibid, 16. 

33 Ibid, 17. 

34 Ibid, 17. 
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as biblical theology tends to connect the text of Scripture and 
dogmatic theology, liturgical theology has to study the data of 
the liturgical texts and its use by dogmatic theology. 35 Therefore 
Schmemann, just as Kern, implies a work of exegesis as well as 
interpretation. , 

Twenty-two years after the defense of his doctoral thesis, Father 
Alexander Schmemann came back to the Saint-Sergius Institute 
to speak about liturgical theology and its method at the 28th 
Congress of Liturgical Studies in June 1981. In his presentation, he 
distinguished “liturgical theology” from the “theology of liturgy,” 
and defined the latter as “any study of Church worship in which 
this worship is analyzed, included, and defined in its essence and 
in its forms with the help and in function of theological categories 
and concepts, external to worship and its liturgical specificity,” 
where, according to him, “liturgy is subordinated, if not subjected, 
to theology.” 36 

Unlike “theology of liturgy,” “liturgical theology” is founded 
on the recognition of liturgy, in its entirety, as being not 
only an object for theology, but first of all its source, and this 
by virtue of its essential ecclesial function: to reveal the faith 
of the Church by the means which are peculiar to it and 
belong only to it; to be this lex orandi in which lex credendi 
finds its main criterion. 37 

Just as for Kiprian Kern, the concept of liturgical theology for 
Schmemann distances itself from a simple historical study of the 
liturgy as it was conceived by the generation of Dom Cabrol in 
the West (or by the Russian historical school of Dmitrievskii). In 
them, “the study of liturgy reduced to history was fundamentally 
an auxiliary science, without ties to theology, and which governed 
liturgy without being concerned about history.” He admitted 
however that, 

35 Ibid, 18-19. 

36 A. Schmemann, “Theologie liturgique. Remarques methodologiques,” La liturgie: 
son sens, son esprit, sa methode (liturgie et theologie). Conferences Saint-Serge. XXVIIIe 
Semaine d etudes liturgiques (BELS 27) (Rome, 1982), 297. 

37 Ibid, 298. 
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this historical school [...] prepared the advent of the Liturgi¬ 
cal Movement and therefore of liturgical theology to which 
this movement could only lead. [...] To put it briefly, it is the 
historians of liturgy that without searching for it, helped us 
to find this specificity of liturgy, which makes it the source 
of a theology sui generis , a theology of which liturgy is the 
only source and the only revelation. 38 

If he showed himself a worthy disciple of his master, the merit 
of Schmemann is to have identified clearly the eschatological 
character of Christian worship and made it the specific focus of 
liturgical theology. Two years before his death, he asserted with 
boldness: “it can be said that liturgical theology has as its own 
field, as its object, eschatology, which is revealed in fullness in the 
liturgy.” 39 In his opinion, if this seemed possible it was due to the 
fact that liturgy not only fulfils the Church but also reveals the 
Kingdom of God. It is what allowed him to speak in his writings 
of the “sacrament of the Church” and of the “sacrament of the 
Kingdom.” As he says it himself, 

It is the Eucharist which, obviously, constitutes the heart, 
the centre of this eschatological experience: in it and by it 
the Church is fulfilled in its ascent to the table of the Lord, 
to His Kingdom, in order to be able to testify of His King¬ 
dom in this world. 40 


38 Ibid, 301. See the definition of the liturgical science by E Cabrol, Origines litur- 
giques (Paris, 1907), 25, where he states: “Si l’histoire est une science, la liturgie 
peut etre une science, au meme titre que lepigraphie, la numismatique, la paleog¬ 
raphic, la diplomatique et toutes les sciences philologiques qui sont les auxiliaires 
de l’histoire, et en subissant les lois.” See also idem, Introduction aux etudes litur- 
giques (Paris, 1907). 

39 Schmemann, “Theologie liturgique. Remarques methodologiques,” 302. 

40 Ibid, 301-2. 
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The Method of the Liturgical Theology ofFr Alexander 
Schmemann 

Just like his master, Father Alexander thought that as an 
independent theological discipline, liturgical theology needed its 
own method. 41 

He considered that historico-critical research was necessary in 
order to evaluate the liturgical tradition. Conscious of the fact 
that the liturgy underwent a very long and complex evolution, he 
wonders in his Introduction to Liturgical Theology if everything that 
was transmitted in the Church by the liturgy has an equal value or 
equal importance. 42 Schmemann underlines therefore, just like his 
master, the necessity of historical study of the liturgy. However, he 
underlines that the study of the history of liturgy should not be 
an end in itself, as it was often the case in the 19th century. “After 
historical analysis, there must come a theological synthesis,” he 
writes, one that he defines as “the elucidation of the rule of prayer 
as the rule of faith” and “as the theological interpretation of the 
rule of prayer.” This constitutes in the view of Father Alexander 
the second aspect of liturgical theology that he considers to be 
most important. 43 Thus, if the role of the study of the history of 
liturgy is to show its structure and its development, the role of 
liturgical theology is to discover, decipher, or unveil its sense. 44 

In his Introduction to Liturgical Theology, Schmemann offers a 
plan of study for the science. According to him, it should begin 
with an evaluation, in a historico-critical way, of the ordo of the 
Church so as to reveal its theological sense. Indeed, it seemed to 
him necessary to study the ordo by wondering what links unite 
todays ordo with the primitive ordo: what is the norm of origin, 
what is the theological sense, and what represents or expresses our 
true liturgical tradition? 45 

41 Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology, 19. 

42 Ibid, 20. 

43 Ibid, 21. 

44 Ibid, 22. 

45 Ibid, 45. 
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Just like his teacher, Schmemann found theological interest in 
studying euchology and hymnography, admitting, however, that 
some of these texts have “a rhetorical and artificial character”; 46 
he also considers that the historico-critical study of the ordo is 
necessary for liturgical theology. In his Introduction to Liturgical 
Theology, he tries to sketch four strata of its evolution. The first 
one corresponds to the pre-Constantinian period, with the origin 
of the daily, weekly, and annual cycles, the origin of the practice of 
fasting, and the predominance of psalmody. The second stratum 
is revealed in the secular (or cathedral) ordo, with the importance 
of the Constantinopolitan liturgy, the development of singing, 
of liturgical music, and of dramatic elements, as well as the 
multiplication of liturgical feast days. The third one is constituted 
by the monastic ordo and its influence on the evolution of liturgy. 
Finally, the fourth stratum represents the synthesis of the secular 
ordo and the monastic ordo with what he conceived as the triumph 
of monastic piety, and which he qualified rightly as the “Byzantine 
synthesis.” 47 

According to Schmemann, the first chapter of liturgical 
theology should be dedicated to the sacraments of baptism and 
chrismation as the entrance rites of the Church, followed by 
a second chapter on the Eucharist and all that is linked to it. 
Schmemann warns us here against a scholastic approach which 
tends to privatize sacraments with regards to the whole life of the 
Church or to separate one sacrament from the others. 48 On this 
point, he refers explicitly to his teacher who also maintained that 
if the Eucharist is the sacrament of the Church, a theology which 
does not have the Eucharist as its foundation would by definition 
be defective. 49 Schmemann here also warns us against a tendency, 
linked with the eucharistic renewal of the time, which made the 
Eucharist not the source, the center, or the summit of the life of 

46 Schmemann, “Theologie liturgique. Remarques methodologiques,” 300. 

47 Ibid, 149-220. 

48 Ibid, 23-24. 

49 K. Kern, Evkharistiia (Paris, 1947), 25ff. 
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the Church, but reduced it only to its content, by focusing on it 
alone and forgetting the other aspects of the liturgical experience 
of the Church. 50 

The plan of liturgical theology worked out by Father Alexander 
in his Introduction to Liturgical Theology ends with a third chapter 
on the sanctification of time, whose aim is the study of the prayer 
of the hours and of the feast days of the liturgical year. A fourth 
chapter on the sanctification of life follows, having as its object 
the study of sacraments such as marriage, confession, anointing 
of the sick, etc. 

Twenty-two years later, he went on to sketch in his paper at 
the 28th Congress of Liturgical Studies at St. Sergius three stages, 
which seemed to him unavoidable, for the method of liturgical 
theology. The first stage determines the “liturgical fact,” in other 
words, it makes a historical study of the liturgical document 
itself. The second is the theological analysis of this liturgical fact: 
it demands to understand it, to locate it in the theological context 
which is peculiar to it, and not to apply to it theological categories 
or problems which are foreign to it. Finally, the third stage is the 
synthesis which consists in showing from the liturgical evidence 
what Schmemann calls the “liturgical epiphany,” that is to say, 
the theological meaning. 51 This method, which seems simple but 
is still seldom put into practice, agrees entirely with the vision of 
liturgical theology shared by both Schmemann and Kern. Such a 
vision does not limit itself to the ritual or to the history of texts, 
but wants the liturgy, its rituals and its texts, to reveal the sources 
for theology. But both of them were conscious of being pioneers. 
Two years before his death, Schmemann said: “If we know what 
we expect from liturgical theology, it remains to be done.” 52 


50 Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology , 45. 

51 Schmemann, “Theologie liturgique. Remarques methodologiques,” 303. 

52 Ibid, 303. 
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The Sources of Fr Alexander Schmemann 

It is apparent how much the concept of liturgical theology and its 
method elaborated by Father Alexander Schmemann depends on 
that of his master, Father Kiprian Kern. However, the context of the 
middle of the 20th century in which Schmemann began thinking 
about this differs from that of the beginning of the 20th century 
in which Kiprian Kern wrote. If Kern proved to be a pioneer in 
the context of the emigre community by introducing a theological 
vision to the liturgical domain which was until then approached in 
a more practical and historical perspective, Schmemann benefited 
from being in the West. He did so not only from the studies of 
his master, but also from the research conducted by the Liturgical 
Movement, whose golden age he himself locates between 1940 
and 1950 and to which he always refers. 53 There was also the 
atmosphere of preparation for the liturgical reforms of the Second 
Vatican Council. Admitting that the Liturgical Movement was an 
event and a key movement which both revealed the necessity and 
the possibility of a “liturgical theology,” Schmemann regretted at 
the end of his life that the Liturgical Movement was not followed 
by a theological realization, which led unfortunately to “a huge 
confusion, a real liturgical crisis.” 54 

Besides the influence of his master, it is possible to see 
the influence of Father Nicolas Afanassieff, who was one of 
the co-founders, with Father Kiprian Kern, of the Congress 
of Liturgical Studies at Saint-Serge. One sees this influence 
particularly in Schmemanns perception of the dichotomy 
between the sacred and the secular. According to Schmemann, 
such a dichotomy had corrupted the liturgy of the Church since 
the end of the fourth century. 55 Afanassieff was, as is well known, 
a pioneer, within Orthodox theology, in eucharistic ecclesiology, 
and as part of his approach strongly emphasized the unity and the 

53 Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology , 13—16. Schmemann, “Theologie 
liturgique. Remarques methodologiques,” 297. 

54 Ibid, 298. 

55 Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology , 125-31. 
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“concelebration” of the entire liturgical assembly. 56 He influenced 
Schmemanns vision of the intimate unity which exists between 
the Church as an event and the liturgical celebration. Of course, 
this conviction had also been communicated to him by his teacher, 
Fr Kiprian, about whom Schmemann writes: 

The only thing which will remain forever, as the principle 
of all principles, as an eternal and decisive form of life: the 
love for service, the liturgical experience and the knowledge 
of the Church as real, deep and sincere “Eucharisticity.” I 
am persuaded, having served with Father Kiprian in front of 
the same altar for five years, that the only joy of his life was 
serving, celebrating the Eucharist, the mystical depths of the 
Great Week, of Pascha and of the holidays of the Church . 57 

Therefore it is not by chance that the master and the disciple both 
wrote a book entitled The Eucharist . 58 

We have to be aware, however, that the concept of “liturgical 
theology” was not absent from Roman Catholic liturgiologists, 
whose writings were known to Father Alexander Schmemann 
undoubtedly through the influence of his teacher. As recalls his 
fellow student at Saint Sergius Institute, Father John Meyendorff: 

Although the influence of some of his teachers at St Sergius 
was decisive, he always lived in a wider spiritual world. The 
forties and the fifties were a period of extraordinary theo¬ 
logical revival within French Roman Catholicism, years of a 
“return to sources” and of “liturgical movement.” It is from 
that existent milieu that Father Schmemann really learned 
“liturgical theology,” “philosophy of time” and the true 
meaning of the “paschal mystery.” The names and ideas of 
Jean Danielou, Louis Bouyer and several others are insepa¬ 
rable from the shaping of Fr Schmemanns mind . 59 

56 See for example N. Afanassieff, Sluzhenie mirian v Tserkvi (Paris, 1955), 29—32. 

57 A. Schmemann, “In memoriam: Fr Kiprian Kern” (in Russian), in Le Messager de 
VAction Chretienne des Etudiants Russes 56 (1960): 50. 

58 K. Kern, Evkharistiia (Paris, 1947); A. Schmemann, The Eucharist: Sacrament of 
the Kingdom (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1987). 

59 J. Meyendorff, “Postscript. A Life Worth Living,” in T. Fisch, ed, Liturgy and Tra¬ 
dition: Theological Reflections of Alexander Schmemann (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
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Indeed, in this milieu, Fathers B. Botte and Irenee Dalmais 
themselves honored the theological dimension of liturgy. 60 
But when Schmemann develops the concept of liturgy as 
“sanctification,” he takes his main inspiration from the work 
of Odon Casel. Casel was a distinguished representative of 
the liturgical movement of the 1940s, a Benedictine of Maria 
Lach, and was at the origin of a “theology of the mysteries,” of 
whose Schmemann’s own “liturgical theology” could perhaps be 
considered a culmination. 61 Indeed, Father Alexander follows 
Casel when he says that the experience and understanding of 
Christian worship is, at heart, mysteriological. He follows Casel, 
too, when he regrets that slowly, in the course of the centuries, the 
experience of the Church as a liturgical assembly was transformed 
into an individualistic vision of the sanctification of the faithful by 
the clergy. This mistaken vision, in Schmemanns view, contributes 
to the cleavage between the sacred and the profane. 62 

In his analysis of the Jewish origins of Christian liturgy and 
of its liturgical year, and more particularly of the Eucharist, 
Schmemann is naturally indebted to the studies of Gregory Dix. 63 
Louis Bouyer also influenced him with his vision of the centrality 
of the paschal mystery in Christian worship, as well as of the 
intimate link which unites the Bible and the liturgy. 64 This notion 
of the centrality of the paschal mystery in all Christian liturgy, 
and of the link between baptism and the paschal celebration was 
developed not only by Father Alexander, but also proved to be 

1990), 149. 

60 I. Dalmais, “Introduction a la theologie de la liturgie ,La Matson Dieu 14 (1948): 
67-98. 

61 About O. Casel and A. Schmemann, read: J. Van Rossum, “La theologie des mys- 
teres de Dom Odo Casel et la liturgie de l’Eglise orthodoxe,” Ovata aiveaea). 
Melanges liturgiques offerts a la memoire de Tarcheveque Georges Wagner , Analecta 
Sergiana 2, ed J. Getcha et A. Lossky (Paris, 2005), 407-10. 

62 Cf. A. Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology , 13-16, 125-31. 

63 G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (Westminster, 1945). 

64 Especially L. Bouyer, Veucharistie (Paris, 1966); Idem, Le mystere pascal (Paris, 
1947); Idem, Bible et liturgie (Paris, 1950). 
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central in the liturgical reforms of Vatican II which were worked 
out in the same epoch. 

Moreover, the concepts of the “sanctification of time” and 
of the “liturgy of time” depend partly on the studies of O. 
Cullman. 65 Schmemann developed these notions by stressing the 
eschatological dimension of worship as a manifestation of the 
Kingdom of God. Schmemann was furthermore one of the first 
liturgiologists to speak about “the historicization” of worship. 
By this he meant the change that occurred in Christian worship 
from the 4th century onwards, when it acquired a symbolic and 
historical interpretation in place of its original eschatological 
orientation. 66 He depends for this point on G. Dix, 67 on B. 
Botte, 68 and more generally on the studies of liturgical origins by 
Cabrol. 69 On the other hand, he is also indebted to the studies 
of J. Danielou on the importance on Sunday, the “eighth day” of 
the week. 70 It is necessary to remind ourselves that the rediscovery 
of the importance of Sunday and of its centrality in the weekly 
liturgical cycle is one of the achievements, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, of the liturgical reforms of Vatican II. 

Conclusion 

As heirs of the Russian liturgical school of the 19th century, 
Fathers Kiprian Kern and Alexander Schmemann were not only 
related by the links of spiritual fatherhood, but also by a true 
relationship of master to disciple. It appears clearly in the concept 
of “liturgical theology” which they forged in the 20th century. 

From the historical school and the historico-critical method, 
they kept the need to study the history of the liturgy, for it is 

65 O. Cullmann, Le Christ et le temps (Paris, 1947). 

66 A. Schmemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology , 121-25. 

67 G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy , 303ff. 

68 B. Botte, Les origines de la Noel et de TEpiphanie (Louvain, 1932), 85. 

69 F. Cabrol, Les origines liturgiques (1906). 

70 J. Danielou, “La theologie du dimanche,” in Le jour du Seigneur (Paris, 1948), 
120ff; Idem, “Le dimanche comme huitieme jour,” in B. Botte, ed, Le dimanche 
(LO 39) (Paris, 1965), 61-89. 
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necessary as an adequate hermeneutic of the liturgical tradition. 
But the knowledge of the history of liturgy is not an end in itself. 
Liturgical theology must help to emphasize the theology which 
is contained and transmitted by the liturgical texts, as well as the 
experience of the mystery of salvation lived by the Church in the 
celebration of its liturgy. It must lead toward the knowledge of the 
liturgical epiphany of the Kingdom of God. 

If one speaks, as Father Kiprian Kern did, of a systematic 
presentation of the dogma contained in the euchology and the 
hymnography, or if one wants to show, following Father Alexander 
Schmemann, the link which exists between the Kingdom of 
God, the Church as mystical Body of Christ, and the liturgical 
celebration—then liturgical theology reminds us continuously 
that liturgy was always one of the major sources of Byzantine 
theology. Liturgical theology can be reduced neither to a discipline 
nor to a method. It should become a way of thinking. This is what 
Father Kiprian Kern transmitted to his disciple, Father Alexander 
Schmemann. This is the legacy which he, in his turn, transmitted 
to us. 
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Did the Work of Fr Alexander Schmemann 
Influence Modern Greek Theological Thought? 
A Preliminary Assessment 

Stefanos Alexopoulos 


Introduction 

It would not be an exaggeration to claim that Fr Alexander 
Schmemann was one of the great Orthodox theological figures of 
the twentieth century who influenced the renewal of Orthodox 
theological thought and contributed to its redirection. 1 Together 
with the great Russian theological figures of his time, he broke the 
mold of “scholastic scientism and dry, often moralistic religiosity, 
and opened the way for a more lively theology and spirituality,” 
to quote the obituary dedicated to him in the Greek theological 
periodical EwaE,u;. 2 Fr Schmemann’s theological contribution 
extended beyond Orthodox confessional boundaries, creating 
a school of liturgical theology that has been quite visible in 
the American academic context, the “Schmemann-Kavanagh- 
Fagerberg-Lathrop Line of Liturgical Theology,” as Michael Aune 
aptly put it in his significant two-installment essay published in 
Worship in 2007. 3 

The legacy of Fr Schmemann is indeed great. But the question 
that arises is this: How much did this modern theological 

1 To many people I owe gratitude for their help in the various stages of writing 
this paper Rev Prof Dimitnos Tzerpos, Prof George Filias, Fr Ihas Mastrogi- 
annopoulos, Dr Thanasis Papathanassiou, Fr Antonios Pinakoulas, Rev Dr Pavlos 
Koumarianos, Rev Patrikios Kaleodis Of course I bear the sole responsibility for 
what is written and for all errors and omissions 

2 “npwTorcQ£apUT£QO<; AAe£.av&pog Lp£pav Ltt) Mvr)jar) xou” (Protopresbyter 
Alexander Schmemann In Memonam) in £uva£r] 9 (1984) 51 

3 Michael Aune, “Liturgy and Theology Rethinking the Relationship” in Worship 
81 (2007) 46-62, 141-169, here 49-61 
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personality actually influence Orthodox theology beyond the 
boundaries of America? This paper reflects an effort to assess the 
influence of the work of Fr Alexander Schmemann on modern 
Greek theological thought, indeed an ambitious project. I will 
proceed in the following way: I will review the “first appearance” 
of Fr Schmemann in Greece in the early 1960s, then I will turn to 
his books and articles that have been published in Greek since then, 
evaluating their influence or potential influence. Finally, within 
the framework of current trends in modern Greek theology, I will 
conclude by trying to answer the question posed by the topic of 
my paper: Has the work of Fr Alexander Schmemann influenced 
modern Greek theological thought? A paper such as this, limited 
by space and time, can be neither comprehensive nor conclusive; 
is it only a preliminary assessment, a personal evaluation bound 
to be subjective. 

The First Appearance 

The 1960s were indeed a significant turning point for Greek 
theology. They signaled a rediscovery of its identity, a return to 
the Fathers, a dialogue with the present, a vision for the future. 4 
The 1960s not only saw an explosion of quality Greek theological 
works but also the exposure of Greek theology to the writings and 
thought of the Russian theologians of the time (Florovsky, Lossky, 
Meyendorff, Schmemann), whose works greatly influenced the 
renaissance of Greek theology in the 1960s. 5 Dimitrios Koutroubis 

4 References in this section refer to publications in Greece in Greek. The very 
first publications of Schmemann in Greece are: “Une oeuvre inedite de S Marc 
d’Ephese ‘Ilepi Avaoxaaecoc;” in ©eoAoyia 22 (1951): 51-64, and “Unity, Di¬ 
vision, Reunion in the light of Orthodox Ecclesiology” in ©eoAoyia 22 (1951): 
242-54 

5 A conference dedicated to Greek theology in the 1960s was organized at the Theo¬ 
logical Academy of Volos. For the topics of papers delivered at this conference, see 
http://www.acadimia.gr/content/view/86/50/1/2/lang,el/ (last visited: December 
26, 2008). The papers delivered at the conference are published under the title 
Avaxapa^eu; azrj MezanoAepixi) ©eoAoyia. H ©eoAoyia t ov ’ 60 (Turbulence 
in Post-War Theology: The Theology of the 60s) (Athens: TiK&oaeu; Tv&uctog, 
2009). See also Marios Begzos, To MeAAov % ov TlapeAQovTOQ: KpLTua) Eioaycoyi) 
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(t 1983) is one of the less known but pre-eminent theologians 
of the 1960s, who greatly contributed to the renaissance of 
Greek theology. He is the first to write in Greece on the theology 
of Gregory Palamas and Nicholas Cabasilas, to influence a 
new generation of theologians, and to translate works of the 
theologians of the Russian diaspora. He is generally credited for 
the first appearance of Schmemann in Greek. 6 

It was within this context that the “Zoe” brotherhood of 
theologians, 7 also reflecting a shift in their theology under the 
leadership of Fr Ilias Mastrogiannopoulos (1960-1965), published 
two books containing articles of Fr Schmemann. The first article, 
“QeoAoyia kcu Evxotpioxla” (Theology and Eucharist) appeared 
in the volume ©eoAoyia, AAijdeict xai Zcorj in 1962. 8 The 
second article, “Eioaycoyij eh; xfjv Aeizovpyiav” (Introduction to 

out] &eoAoyla %rj<; Vpdodo&ac; (The Future of the Past: A Critical Introduction 
to the Theology of Orthodoxy) (Athens: Ek&octeu; Appog, 1993), 67-70. 

6 Chrestos Yannaras, “At]|tt]tqlo<; KouTQOUfinrjg” in Lvva£rj 6 (1983): 39; 
w nQarto7tQ£cr(3uT£Qo<; AAe£av&go<; Epipav. Lttj Mvr)pr| too” (Protopresbyter 
Alexander Schmemann. In Memoriam) in Lvva^rj 9 (1984): 51; “At]pf)TQio<; 
KouTQOujLiTtfjg: Avixveutt]c; kou AvaoKacf>£u<;” (Dimitrios Koutroubis: Scout 
and Excavator) in AvanAaou; Issue 434 (March-April 2008): 53-54; Fr Ilias 
Mastrogiannopoulos, Personal Communication 02/12/2008. For a collection of 
his articles see the volume H Xapic; tt\q SeoAoyiaQ (The Grace of Theology) (Ath¬ 
ens: Aopog, 1995); for a collection of letters, see Tpappaza AycovictQ ( Letters of 
Anguish) (Athens: Aopog, 2000). 

7 For more information regarding the “Zoe” brotherhood of theologians see Deme- 
trios Constantelos, “The Zoe Movement in Greece” in SVTQ 3 (1959): 11-25; 
Panagiotis Bratsiotis, “Die Theologen-Bruderschaft ZOE” in Zeitschrift fur Reli¬ 
gions und Geistesgeschichte 12 (1960): 371-84; "Zcor|” in &pr\oeKVTiKrj kou HQvkt\ 
EyKVKAonaideia 5 (1964): 1237-41; Emmanuel Psilopoulos, “Le movement 
Zoi dans TEglise orthodoxe de Grece” in Revue des Sciences Religieuses 40 (1966): 
258-89; Vassilios Makrides, “The Brotherhood of Theologians in Contemporary 
Greece” in Greek Orthodox Theological Review 33 (1988): 167-87. Christoph 
Maczewski, H klvtjotj Try; "Zcorjc;" OTrjy EAAaba: LvppoArj or6 np6fiAr]\xa ttjc 
napadooecoQ zfj<; AvazoAiKT} c TrocAr/cxtac (The Zoe Movement in Greece: Contri¬ 
bution to the Problem of Tradition of the Eastern Church) tr. George Metallenos 
(Athens: App oc; 2002); original title: Die Zoi-Bewegung Griechenlands: ein Beitrag 
zum Traditionsproblem der Ostkirche (Gottingen, 1970). 

8 (Athens: EK&ocreu; Zorqg, 1962): 89-128. The same volume included articles by 
Ilias Mastrogiannopoulos, Georges Florovsky, Vladimir Lossky, John MeyendorfF, 
Justin Popovic, Nikolaos Nissiotis, and Dimitrios Trakatellis. 
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the Liturgy) appeared in the volume H Aenovpyia paQ in 1963. 9 
According to Fr Ilias Mastrogiannopoulos, who wrote and signed 
the letter inviting Schmemann’s contributions, these two books 
did not have a great impact and influence at the time, but indeed 
indicated a new direction in theology. 10 

For the truth of the matter, however, the diocesan periodical O 
IloLpijv of the Metropolis of Mytelene is to be credited as the first 
publication to host a writing of Fr Schmemann in Greek as early 
as in 1959. 11 Significantly enough, the translator of the original 
French article, which had originally appeared in Irenikon , 12 was 
Ioannis Fountoulis (1927-2007), the late Professor of Liturgy at 
the University of Thessaloniki and ardent promoter of liturgical 
renewal, at a time when he was a graduate student in Europe 
(Belgium, Germany and France) and participated in the liturgical 
symposia of Saint Sergius Orthodox Institute in France. 13 In 
introducing Schmemann in the preface of the article he writes: 

He is one of the most important and well-known represen¬ 
tatives of the Orthodox Church abroad. He has written a 
good number of scientific theological works and many arti¬ 
cles in Russian, French, and English, characterized by their 
depth of his theological thought, his scientific and critical 
ability, and his unfailing faith in Christ and Orthodoxy . 14 

Although the limited circulation of this diocesan periodical was 
an obvious obstacle to the exposure of Schmemann to a wider 
Greek readership, the fact that Fountoulis was the translator at 
a time when he was a graduate student is, I believe, of notable 
importance. 

9 (Athens: EKboaeig Zcjfjg, 1963), 37-87. The same volume included articles by 
Ilias Mastrogiannopoulos and Olivier Clement. 

10 It was Koutroubis who translated Schmemann s contribution for the 1963 book. 
Fr Ilias Mastrogiannopoulos, Personal Communication 12-Feb'2008. 

11 “Nrjozeia kcu AeiTovpyia ” (Fasting and the Liturgy) in O rioiprjv 24 (1959): 
60-62, 81-83, 147-49, 176-78. 

12 “Jeune et Liturgie” in Iremkon 27 (1954): 292-301. 

13 “OodvtodAt/c, Icoaw t\q” in ©pqoeKVTiKrj xai T-IOlkt} EyKVKAonaideia 11 (1967): 
1203-4. 

14 “ Ntjoteux Kai AeiTovpyia ” (Fasting and the Liturgy) in O Iloipijv 24 (1959): 60. 
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Fr Schmemanris Books and Articles in Greek and Their 
Influence 

Before beginning my endeavor, it is noteworthy to indicate a 
couple of gaps in the chronology of publications of Fr Schmemann 
in Greek. Namely, that after 1963 the next publication appears 
only in 1970, and after that in 1981. These gaps might be an 
indication that initially Fr Schmemann’s personal contribution to 
theology had not yet been realized. Rather he was seen only as 
one of the important Russian theologians of the diaspora. 15 The 
year 1981 was a turning point in the Greek publishing history of 
books by Fr Schmemann, since from that year his books have had 
a continuous presence. Almost all of his writings are now available 
in Greek, some in numerous printings, and most theological 
publishers have published one or more, 16 a fact that it itself is 
evidence of Fr Schmemann’s growing popularity and influence. 

In my effort to review Fr Schmemann’s Greek publishing 
presence and evaluate its influence, I have taken the liberty to 
arbitrarily divide Fr Schmemann s works in the following categories: 
Orthodox Identity, Liturgical Hermeneutics, Liturgical Theology, 
Liturgical Renewal, and Pastoral-Catechetical. Of course, such 
a division has its problems: (1) it is subjective, (2) many of his 
works would easily fit in more than one of the above categories, 
and (3) a different list of categories could be presented. However, 
I choose to proceed in this way, as I believe it will facilitate our 
endeavor to evaluate his influence on Modern Greek theology. 

Orthodox Identity 

Tux vex Zi)o£i 6 Koofioc, tr. Zesimos Loretzatos (Athens: EkSootu; 
AOrjvd, 1970. 2nd ed. 1987 by Aopo<; Publishing House, and 
reprinted in 1992, 1995, 1998, 2001, and 2006); translation of 
For the Life of the World 


15 Fr Antonios Pinakoulas, Personal Communication 28-Nov-2008. 

16 George Basioudis, H bvvaprj zfj<; Aazpeiac;. 'H ovpfioA-q z ov n. AAe£av6pov 
Lpepav ozrf AeizovpyiKf] 0 eoAoyia (The Power of Worship: The Contribution 
of Fr Alexander Schmemann to Liturgical Theology) (Athens: Ev ttAcj, 2008), 20. 
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'H AnooroAij rrjc 'EkkAt]o'ux.c, oxo Lvyxpovo Koopo, tr. l&xjfjtj) 
Por)A(6r|<; (Athens: AicpiTag, 1983 & 1993). Translation of 
Church, World, Mission: Reflections on Orthodoxy in the West 
'HpepoAoyio 1973-1983, tr. ’Ioxnjcf) Por)A(6r)<; (Athens: Axpitai;, 2002, 
2004 [3rd printing]), a translation of The Journals ofFr Alexander 
Schmemann, 1973-1983 

In 1970, Fr Schmemann’s book For the Life of the World appeared 
in Greek as Fia va Zrjoei 6 Koopog, translated by the literary 
figure Zesimos Loretzatos with the assistance of Chrestos Yann- 
aras. 17 Groundbreaking in its approach to the Orthodox Christian 
faith, it reached a wider readership especially among the young 
proclaiming the obvious: the joy of Christian faith, the meaning of 
faith, the centrality of the eucharistic experience, the importance 
of communion, the witness to the world. It presented the potential 
of Orthodox Christianity when outside its ivory tower, present and 
active in the world, in dialogue with the world, with the ability to 
offer answers and solutions. It attacked ritualism, presenting an 
understanding of Orthodox faith through the meaning of ritual. 
At present through its seventh printing, 18 this book is considered 
to be by far the most widely read and influential. 

The book Church, World, Mission, a collection of articles by Fr 
Schmemann, was published in Greek under the tide H AnooxoAr\ 
xf]Q TLkkAtio'kxq oxo Lvyxpovo Koopo (The Mission of the 
Church in the Modern World) in 1983 and again in 1993. In this 
collection of articles the emphasis lies in the role of the Church 
in the world. In a paper based on Schmemann and delivered at 
St Sergius Orthodox Theological Institute this past December, Dr 
Thanasis Papathanasiou, the chief editor of the periodical Synaxis, 
in the context of arguing for the position of Church as mission 
rather than Church in mission, emphatically noted: 

17 Tia va Zr\C£i 6 Koopoc, translated by Zesimos Loretzatos (Athens: ’EKboaeu; 
A0r|vd, 1970) 11-12. 

18 2nd ed. 1987 by Aopog Publishing House, and reprinted in 1992, 1995, 1998, 
2001, and 2006. 
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[Mission] is in a certain way an element innate to the Eucha¬ 
rist and a constitutive component of the very identity of the 
Church ... I claim that openness to the world is not just a 
product of the Church life, but, on the contrary, a constitu¬ 
tive component of the very identity of the Church. 19 

I have placed his Journal within this group because through its 
entries one can get an insider’s glimpse in the daily life, the mind 
and heart of Fr Alexander Schmemann. We live with him the 
challenges he faced, the questions he posed, the answers he gave, 
the faith he lived. This book represents a dynamic theology, a 
living theology expressed in daily life. 

Liturgical Hermeneutics 

’EE, "YbaxoQ kcU IlvevpaxoQ: AeixovpyiKfj MeAettj xov Banxiopaxog, 
tr. Icooqcj) PoqA16q<; (Athens: Aopoc;, 1984), a translation of Of 
Water and Spirit: A Liturgical Study of Baptism 
Evxapioxia, tr. Avbgiag XeAuuxris, Mapuca XeAuoTq (Athens: 
AKpiTaq, 1987 and 2000, newly translated by loxrr)4> Por)Ai6q<;), 
a translation of Eucharist: The Sacrament of the Kingdom 

Schmemann’s liturgical hermeneutics are his response to the 
lack of liturgical consciousness among the faithful. Schmemann 
acknowledged their ignorance regarding the meaning of central 
actions of the Church, such as baptism and the eucharist, an 
ignorance that many times leads to seeing baptism and the eucharist 
either as social events, or attributing to them a magical character. 
His approach is rooted in the history of the respective rites and 
is based on the actual texts of each. Of his two hermeneutical 
works, Of Water and Spirit is to be considered as the most widely 
read and influential in Greece. I know of many priests who teach 
and preach about baptism based on this book. In addition, this 

19 Thanasis Papathanassiou, “The Church in Mission or the Church as Mission? Fr 
Alexander Schmemanns Contribution to Placing Missiology at the Very Center of 
Ecclesiology.” Paper delivered at the International Conference on “The Legacy of 
Father Alexander Schmemann, 1921-1983,” held at St Sergius Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Institute, Paris, 13 December 2008.1 am grateful to Dr Papathanassiou for 
sharing with me a copy of his lecture and for allowing me to refer to it. 
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book as served as a guide in other expositions of the Sacraments of 
Initiation. 20 In the annotated bibliography of one such book, we 
read the following comment regarding Of Water and Spirit 

It is a work that approaches the sacrament of baptism with 
modern and lively language, theological depth, liturgical 
knowledge and pastoral agony. It does not insist upon a 
narrow interpretation or order and the historical evolution 
of the various elements, but tries to present the wider theo¬ 
logical, ecclesiological and communal importance of what is 
celebrated. Its aim is to help overcome the danger of turn¬ 
ing the sacrament into something magic, and help place it 
again in its proper place within the life of the Church and 
the faithful. 21 

On the other hand, Schmemann’s The Eucharist did not 
become popular as quickly, not because of its approach, but 
rather because the translation of the 1987 edition was from the 
Russian and was not very good. The situation was corrected when 
a new translation in 2000 appeared, this time from the English. 
One of the contributions of Schmemann in his approach to the 
eucharist is the emphasis he placed on its eschatological character. 
John Zizioulas comments that as long as Orthodox theologians 
approached the eucharist as one of the seven sacraments, they 
missed the essence of the eucharist and thus its eschatological 
dimension. He then points to Schmemann as an example of a 
theologian who brought forth the eschatological dimension of the 
eucharist by turning his attention to the event of the eucharist as 
whole and let it speak. 22 

20 Ioannis Kogoulis, Chrestos Oikonomos, Panagiotis Skaltsis, To Banzcopa (Bap¬ 
tism) (Thessaloniki: Au&ux, 1992); Hieromonk Gregory, To 'Ayiov Banziopa— 
ExoAia (Holy Baptism—Commentary) (Athens: Aopo<;, 1989). One could 
also say that Schmemanns approach has led to a rediscovery of the meaning and 
importance of chrismation. See Vasilios Thermos, To HEyaopevo Mvozrjpio. 

’ EkkAt]oioAoyikeq LweneieQ zov Ayiov XpiopazoQ (The Forgotten Sacrament. 
Ecclesiological Consequences of Holy Chrism) (Athens: TQqyoQqg, 2004). 

21 Ioannis Kogoulis, Chrestos Oikonomos, Panagiotis Skaltsis, To Banziopa, 243. 

22 John Zizioulas, “Die Eucharistie in der neuzeidichen orthodoxen Theologie” in 
Die Anrufung des Heiligen Geistes im Abendmahl (Frankfurt-am-Main: Ver- 
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An aspect of Schmemann’s approach that has raised criticism 
among Greek theologians is his unilateral rejection of Byzantine 
hermeneutics and its use of symbolism. Greek theologians 
would argue that the Byzantine liturgical commentaries should 
be evaluated within their historical, theological and cultural 
context and that they provide both a theological and a pastoral 
contribution. At the same time, however, they would agree that a 
theologian today needs to take into account the cultural context 
of contemporary society and find appropriate language to convey 
the meaning of the Divine Liturgy. 23 

Liturgical Theology 

'H ’EtacApoia Flpooevxojjevi]: Eiaayaryt] azi) Aeizovpyiiaj QeoAoyia, 
tr. Ar]|at|ipioc TCtynoc; (Athens: Aicpi/tac, 1991 and 2003); a 
translation of Introduction to Liturgical Theology. 

Schmemanns Introduction to Liturgical Theology, the work that 
is so well known and has had lasting influence in the field of 
liturgical studies in the US, appeared in Greek for the first time in 
1991, translated by Fr Demetrios Tzerpos, professor of liturgy at 
the University of Athens. Since then, it has seen a second edition 

lag Otto Lembeck, 1977), 163-79, here 174-75, cited in George Basioudis, r H 
bwapt] T7 )s Aazpeias, 299 n. 1. 

23 George Basioudis, f Hbvvaprj zfjs Aarpeias, 144-63. John Zizioulas, “EvpfloAiopos 
xai PeaAiopos ozrjv Opdobo^rj Aazpeia, ibiaizepa ozr\ 0 eia Evxapiozia ” 
(Symbolism and Realism in Orthodox Worship, especially in the Divine Eucha¬ 
rist) Lwa8,r\ 71 (1999): 6-22. Panagiotis Skaltsis, “H zcov EvppoAcov AArjOeia. 
OaivopevoAoyiKTj icat 0eoAoyiKT] Ylpooeyyiorf (The Truth of Symbols. A Phe¬ 
nomenological and Theological Approach) in LvpfioAa xai LvppoAiopoi zr\s 
OpdoboZ,ov EkkAtjouxq. Xpovixov, Eioi\yr]0£is, Tlopiopaza Iepazixov Zvvebpiov 
zrjs lepas MrjzponoAecos A papas, ezovs 1991 (Drama: Metropolis of Drama, 
1992), 22-50. Ioannis Fountoulis, “H LvpfioAvxr) EAcoooa zr\s Beias Aazpeias” 
(The Symbolic Language of Divine Worship) in LvpfioAa xai LvpfioAiopoi zrjs 
Op6obo£ov ExxArjOLas- Xpovixov, Eiorjyrjoeis, Tlopiopaza Iepazixov Lwebpiov 
zr\s lepac, MrjzponoAecos A papas, ezovs 1991 (Drama: Metropolis of Drama, 
1992), 52-90. For an example of a popular type approach that uses Byzantine 
symbolism but in the same time is text-oriented see Monk Moses Hagiorite, u Qeia 
Aeizovpyia, Beia Koivcovia, Beta Evxoipiozia” (Divine Liturgy, Holy Commu¬ 
nion, Holy Eucharist) in H EvAaArj Liconrj (Athens: Ev nAcb, 2008), 143-80. 
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in 2003. In the preface, Fr Tzerpos notes: 

Because Fr Schmemann is among the first Orthodox theo¬ 
logians of modern times, who not only diagnosed the exis¬ 
tence of a crisis within the Orthodox Church, but also indi¬ 
cated particular ways to respond to this crisis, his theological 
expression assumes an added authority and timeliness and 
must be heard with much attention. ... [Fr Schmemann] 
combined a deep knowledge of the liturgical tradition of our 
Church with the knowledge of the problems of the modern 
world. 24 

But Schmemann’s Introduction to Liturgical Theology is not 
without weaknesses for Greek liturgists. Fr Tzerpos in the 
aforementioned preface briefly indicates the following problems: 

(1) a general rejection of Byzantine liturgical hermeneutics; 

(2) applying problems of local Orthodox Churches to the body 
of the Orthodox Church; (3) the absolute way with which he 
defends some of his scientific opinions. 

In a paper titled “The Contribution of Fr Alexander Schmemann 
to the Formation of Current Orthodox Liturgical Theology,” 
George Filias, professor of liturgy at the University of Athens, 
notes that Schmemann brought to the forefront four issues for 
discussion: (1) that Liturgy is the primary source of theology 
and its ontological presupposition; (2) that liturgical theology is 
the convergence of worship and faith; (3) that liturgical praxis 
is formed on the basis of Holy Scripture, baptismal faith and 
Eucharist as an experience of the end times (ea^crra); and (4) 
that true worship is incompatible with the secularized life of the 
modern human being. According to Filias, the contribution of 
Schmemann consists of: (1) the awareness that liturgical theology 
is more praxis and less method; (2) the restoration of distortions 
of liturgical praxis necessitates a systematic endeavor at an 
ecclesiological and catechetical level (liturgical instruction); and 

(3) only when the ecclesiastical body is cultivated and there is a 

24 H EKKArjoia YlpooevxopEvr /: Eiaaycoyi 7 ott] AEirovpytKi 7 &EoAoyia, tr. 

Drj|dT]TQio<; TC£Q7to<; (Athens: Akqltck;, 2003), 14-15. 
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theological rebirth can renewal of worship function properly. 25 

A more detailed critique is provided in a significant study on 
Fr Alexander Schmemann that was just published in Greece in 
October 2008, entitled The Power of Worship: The Contribution 
of Fr Alexander Schmemann to Liturgical Theology? 6 by Fr George 
Basioudis, originally a dissertation submitted to the Department 
of Theology, School of Theology of the University of Thessaloniki 
in 2001 27 under the direction of Prof Petros Vassiliadis, a New 
Testament scholar with a strong interest in liturgy. 

This is the first Greek systematic presentation, study and 
reflection of any kind on the work and contribution of Fr 
Alexander Schmemann. This sizeable book of 440 pages with 
ample excerpts from Schmemann’s works is a comprehensive 
presentation of Schmemann’s work. 28 Basioudis evaluates 
Schmemann’s contribution in a very positive way; however, he 
notes two disadvantages in Schmemann’s work: absolutism 
and schematization. Schmemann was absolute in presenting 
his conclusions, and throughout he used the schema: thesis— 
antithesis—synthesis. Although such an approach might be 
helpful, in the case of Byzantine liturgy, where the evolution 
has been quite complex, it hinders one from seeing the broader 

25 “H LvfifioAi] t ov n. AAe£av6pov Lpipav ott] Aiapop^coor] t t)q Evyxpovqc; 
OpOobo^riQ AeiTovpyiKr\c; ©eoAoyiac” 10. 

26 George Basioudis, H dvvapr] xfjt; AaxpsiaQ. H avp^oArj tot) n. AAeZavdpov 
Epepav oxr\ AenovpyiKT\ BeoAoyia (Athens: Tv nAcb, 2008). 

27 The original title of the dissertation was H EvpfioArj iov Epepav oxir\ AeiTovpywd) 
Kal ttjv Vpdobo^rj 0 eoAoyta (The Contribution of Schmemann to Liturgical 
Studies and to Orthodox Theology). 

28 It has the following structure: Introduction; Chapter 1: The movement for the 
renewal of liturgical life of the Christian Churches in the 20th century and the for¬ 
mation of Schmemanns thought; Chapter 2: The pseudomorphosis of Orthodox 
theology and the wider crisis of ecclesiastical life; Chapter 3: The liturgical theol¬ 
ogy of Schmemann and the renewal of ecclesiastical life; Chapter 4: The liturgical 
theology of Ordo (Taxis); Chapter 5: Liturgical hermeneutics and the theology 
of Baptism; Chapter 6: Liturgical hermeneutics and the theology of Eucharist; 
Chapter 7: Contributions to the study of the work of Schmemann; Chapter 8: The 
realization of the priority of the liturgical event in the 20th century and Schme¬ 
manns contribution to it. 
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picture. More specifically, Basioudis notes: (1) Schmemann 
overemphasized the role of liturgical piety in the evolution of 
ordo. (2) He overemphasized the tension between eschatology 
and history before and after Constantine. (3) He ignored 
or downplayed important parameters which contributed 
significantly to the Byzantine synthesis. These would include: (a) 
the Christological disputes; (b) imperial ceremonial; (c) stational 
liturgy; and (d) iconoclasm. (4) Monastic liturgical piety did not 
reflect in its whole an individualistic approach to worship. Urban 
monasticism is a case in point, in which cathedral and monastic 
elements of worship were combined. Neither can the infrequency 
of communion be blamed solely to the “individualistic character” 
of monastic piety. 29 

The translation of Schmemans Introduction to Liturgical 
Theology is now a standard text, taught in the theological schools of 
Athens and Thessaloniki, 30 and one can see its gradual influence. 
An example of Schmemann’s growing influence is the book H 
0£oAoyiKfj Mapzvp'ia ztjg ’EKKAr}aiaozud)c; Aazpeiag 31 (The 
Theological Witness of Ecclesiastical Worship), by Fr George 
Metallenos, Professor Emeritus of post-Byzantine history, 
written when he taught liturgy at the University of Athens for 
a number of years. The first chapter of his book, titled “Ordo 
and Liturgical Hermeneutics” 32 is an outline of Schmemann’s 
liturgical theology. If one looks at the index, one notices that the 
author most mentioned in the index is Fr Schmemann, with 105 
occurrences! 33 Today, there is not one book on liturgy published 
in Greece without a reference to Schmemann. 

Another element of Schmemanns liturgical theology that has 


29 George Basioudis, H 6vvaprj Trjc AarpeiaQ, 246-66. 

30 Fr Dimitrios Tzerpos, Personal Communication 20/01/2009. 

31 Georgios Metallenos, H ©eoAoy lkt\ Maprvpia r rjc ’ EKKAr}oiaoriKr\(Aarpeias 
(Athens: Appoc;, 1996 2 ). 

32 Georgios Metallenos, 'H ©eoAoyiKrj Maprvpia rr\c, EKKAqoiaoriKfjc; Aarpeiac;, 
47-83. 

33 Georgios Metallenos,' H ©eoAoyiKT\ Maprvpia Trjc EKKArjcnaariKfjc; Aarpelac;. 
419-20. 
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been very influential, but that has also recently stirred debate, 
is the relationship between the lex orandi and the lex credendi. 
When reading Schmemann, the Greek theologians do not see a 
priority of lex orandi over lex credendi but a mutual importance, an 
interdependence of one on the other. Liturgical Theology is seen 
as the liturgical expression of the faith of the Church. 34 Evaggelos 
Theodorou, Professor Emeritus of Liturgy at the University of 
Athens points out that the faith of the Church is revealed in 
worship. For this reason, worship is of paramount importance 
regarding the expression of faith. 35 George Metallenos points out: 

The ecclesiastical faith in confessed in ecclesiastical worship 
not in a scholastic way, turning worship in a handbook of 
dogmatics, but liturgically and communally, approach¬ 
ing the mystery of salvation from every viewpoint. In this 
way, ecclesiastical worship becomes an important source of 
faith for the Church, which the dogmatic theologian cannot 
neglect. 36 

Later Metallenos notes: “what eventually saves is not worship but 
the faith that worship incarnates, and for which faith worship 
exists.” 37 He continues: 

Ecclesiastical worship ... confirms the foundation of the life 
of the Church on her lex credendi , on the canon of faith, on 
her theology, as well as on her lex orandi , the canon of her 
worship, on “liturgy” which makes her that which she truly 
is, the Body of Christ and Temple of the Holy Spirit. 38 

In fact, it was the great Orthodox theologian Georges Florovsky 
who placed an emphasis on the lex orandi : 

Christianity is a liturgical religion. The Church is first of 
all a worshipping community. Worship comes first, doctrine 
and discipline second. The lex orandi has a privileged prior- 

34 George Basioudis, 'H dvvapr] xrjc A aTpeiou;, 131. 

35 Evaggelos Theodorou, “Theologie und Liturgie” in ©eoAoyta 55 (1984): 169-92. 

36 Georgios Metallenos, r H ©eoAoyiiaj Mapzvpia ttjq ’ EiacArjcnaauKrjc; Aarpeiac;, 
179. 

37 Georgios Metallenos, H ©eoAoyncff Mapzvpia , 181. 

38 Georgios Metallenos, H ©eoAoyiKrj Mapzvpia, 181. 
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ity in the life of the Christian Church. The lex credendi 
depends upon the devotional experience and vision of the 
Church. On the other hand, Christian worship is itself to a 
large extent dogmatic—a worshipping witness to the truth 
of Revelation. 39 

Schmemann softens the above approach, and throughout his 
work he himself clarifies any possible misunderstanding regarding 
the relationship between lex orandi and lex credendi : 

What I tried to say in my book, and also in some other 
writings, is that the 'essence” of the liturgy or lex orandi 
is ultimately nothing else but the Church’s faith itself or, 
better to say, the manifestation, communication and fulfill¬ 
ment of that faith. ... [T]he Church’s leitourgia ... is the 
full and adequate “epiphany”—expression, manifestation, 
fulfillment of that in which the church believes, or what 
constitutes her faith. ... It is ... faith that gives birth to, 
and “shapes” liturgy, but it is liturgy, that by fulfilling and 
expressing faith, “bears testimony to faith and becomes thus 
true and adequate expression and norm: lex orandi est lex 
credendi . 40 

In a collection of essays on liturgical theology published under 
the title Lex Orandi . MeAereg AenovpyLKrjg ©eoAoy'iac ; {Lex 
Orandi: Studies on Liturgical Theology), 41 Petros Vasiliadis builds 
upon Fr Schmemann s approach and emphasizes the ecclesiological 
dimensions of liturgical theology. He emphatically states in the 
preface of this collection of essays that according to the authentic 
biblical and liturgical tradition of Orthodoxy, the Church is not a 
gathering of individual persons in order for them to appropriate 
divine grace, but a gathering so that the Church can become what 
it truly is: the body of Christ, the communion of the Holy Spirit, 

39 Georges Florovsky, “The Elements of Liturgy: An Orthodox View,” in Richard 
Haugh (ed.), Ecumenicsm I: A Doctrinal Approach The Collected Works of Georges 
Florovsky 13 (Vaduz: Biichervertriebsanstalt, 1989), 86-94, here 86. 

40 Alexander Schmemann, “Liturgical Theology, Theology of Liturgy, and Liturgical 
Reform,” in Thomas Fisch (ed.), Liturgy and Tradition: Theological Reflections of 
Alexander Schmemann (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1990), 38-47, here 38-39. 

41 Thessaloniki: napaTT]pr]T7]g, 1994. 
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a pre-figuring of the Kingdom of God. He continues saying 
that the Church does not use liturgy; the Christian Church is 
liturgy, by which it responds to the calling of God and to Divine 
Economy . 42 He notes that the study of liturgical history is the 
necessary beginning point of liturgical theology, and argues that 
considering liturgy as one of the sources, or even as the source of 
theology, dangerously limits the theological dimensions of liturgy, 
as the established liturgical praxis of the Church, sometimes the 
result of not very healthy theological developments, becomes 
crucial for the liturgical expression and self-conscious of the 
Christian community. He concludes that the point of reference, 
but also a demand of liturgical theology is liturgical renewal . 43 

Papathanasiou proposes adifferent model. In the aforementioned 
paper delivered at St. Sergius, he notes that formulations such as 
“The Eucharist makes the Church” or ‘Hex orandi , lex credendu 
now widely used, are often 

reiterated in such absolute terms and with so little scrutiny 
that, in my humble opinion, problems arise. That is to say, 
the Eucharist is sometimes talked about as something that 
“happens,” not something that “is made.” But if it is not 
“made,” then it is something like the Islamic Kaba: some¬ 
thing that falls to earth from the beyond, made of some 
extraterrestrial material. If everything is the “fruition” of 
the Eucharist, might one not draw the conclusion that the 
Eucharist itself is not the “fruition” of anything? In that 
case, what can save us from ritualism, that is, the conviction 
that the performance of rites and cults per se is enough to 
produce salvific results? 

He continues, offering an alternative approach: 

What I am underlining—the idea that the Eucharist is 
source but at the same time fruition—does not signal an 
institutional understanding of the Church. I am propos¬ 
ing a different model, based on the notion of Covenant as 

42 Petros Vassiliadis, Lex Orandi. MeAeteq A£iiovpyua)<; ©£oAoy'ia<; (Lex Orandi: 

Studies on Liturgical Theology), 5-6. 

43 Petros Vassiliadis, Lex Orandi. MeAeteq AEiTovpyiicrjc; ©EoAoyiac 7 . 
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a fundamental element. The Eucharist does not spring up 
on its own, but is made by those who have been empowered 
for that purpose; by those who respond to Gods calling (to 
Gods mission) and offer human life up to Him so that they 
may be transformed into a sign of the Kingdom. The Eucha¬ 
rist does indeed raise them up to become what they are (and 
that is why this understanding is not institutional); but its 
backbone is the Covenant. The Covenant is a foundational 
element, but not in the sense of a precondition that disap¬ 
pears once the main event has come about. It is an element 
that has to exist ceaselessly, to be renewed and endorsed at 
every moment. That is why participation in the Eucharist is 
accompanied by faith, confession and reconciliation. 

Fr Alexander does not develop what I am calling a “theol¬ 
ogy of Covenant.” But it is extraordinarily interesting to pick 
out points in his work that support such a viewpoint. Thus, 
if we take a comprehensive view, we find that on the one 
hand, there are countless occasions where he subscribes to 
lex orandi as the source of theological understanding, as we 
have already mentioned; but on the other, there are places 
where he presents the Eucharist as derivative, a “fruition” of 
faith and love! 

... I think that if we understand the Covenant as the true 
source of the ecclesiastical existence, then we will easily 
understand why love not only stems from the Eucharist, 
but also conditions the Eucharist! If Eucharist is celebrated 
without being founded on care for reconciliation, it degen¬ 
erates into a ritualistic, magical act . 44 

Indeed, seeing ritual as a magical act is a real danger in highly 
ritual traditions, including the Orthodox, and I believe it is this 

44 Thanasis Papathanassiou, “The Church in Mission or the Church as Mission? Fr 
Alexander Schmemanns Contribution to Placing Missiology at the very Centre 
of Ecclesiology”—paper delivered at the International Conference “The Legacy of 
Father Alexander Schmemann, 1921—1983,” held at St Sergius Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Institute, Paris, 13 December 2008.1 am grateful to Dr Papathanassiou for 
sharing with me a copy of his lecture and allowing me to refer to it. It is part of a 
larger project that Papathanassiou is preparing for publication. 
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danger that moved Schmemann and others after him to define 
liturgy as the “work of the people.” While in the North American 
Protestant and possibly Catholic setting emphasis on this definition 
might limit or even diminish the understanding of the Eucharist 
as God’s gift, in an Orthodox setting there is need to emphasize 
the involvement and role of the community. As Papathanasiou 
pointed out in another article, for the majority of the faithful 
“the geographical longitude of worship today is magic, and the 
geographical latitude is an individualistic understanding of one’s 
participation in the life of the Church.” 45 Covenant theology on 
the one hand safeguards the Divine Initiative, but also highlights 
the importance of community and necessitates the community’s 
response and active engagement on the other. 

Liturgical Renewal 

H Aenovpyixri Avayewt]ar] xai rj ’OpOodoIr] 'EkkAt]oux (Liturgical 
Renewal and the Orthodox Church) (Larnaca: Lijpararaos, 
1989). This book is a collection of essays by Fr Schmemann on 
the theme of liturgical renewal. These essays are (page numbers 
refer to locations of these articles in the Greek book): “Liturgical 
Revival and the Orthodox Church,” 15-30, “Liturgical Theology: 
Its Task and Method,” 31-50, “The Symbol of the Kingdom,” 
51-66, “Theology and Eucharist,” 69-91, ’’Worship in a Secular 
Age,” 93—114, “Liturgy and Eschatology: The First Nicholas 
Zernov Memorial Lecture,” 117-30. 

Schmemann is indeed one of the major representatives of the call 
for a liturgical renewal in the Orthodox Church and its theology 
in the 20th century. 46 He described and analyzed the liturgical 
crisis in the Orthodox Church and his vision for the renewal of 
worship included a return to a biblical and patristic understanding 


45 Thanasis Papathanassiou, AveoxiOTTyca xai napanepnziKdzi^Ta. Kpizucet; 
npooeyyioEK; oza &eoAoynca Apcopeva (Homelessness and Referenceness: Criti¬ 
cal Approaches to the Theological Currencies) (Athens: Apjtiog, 1998) 61. 

46 George Basioudis, r H dvvaprj zfy; Aazpeiac, vi. 
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of worship with an eschatological and ecclesiological oudook. 47 
Although he is sharp in his criticism regarding the state of 
liturgical life, he is reserved when it comes to implementing 
liturgical reforms. He actually avoids the term “reform,” 48 a point 
of criticism both by non-Orthodox and Orthodox. Regarding the 
former, I will only refer to the dialogue between Fr Schmemann 
on the one hand, and Botte and Grisbrooke on the other. 49 The 
most vocal among the latter is Prof Petros Vassiliadis, actually not 
a liturgist but a biblical scholar with strong liturgical interests. He 
characteristically notes: 

Fr Schmemann rightly pointed to the phenomemon. 
Unfortunately, however, he insisted on the necessity only 
of a theological explanation of the liturgical roots and not 
on the radical reinstitution of the liturgical/eucharistic word 
[logos] and modern liturgical and eucharistic praxis in its 
original authentic hypostasis and function. 50 

Most Greek Orthodox liturgists, however, adopt a more 
careful approach toward liturgical reform. This reserved approach 
does not mean they deny the existence of a liturgical crisis that, 
as Schmemann described it, is real and dangerous. Rather, it 
indicates a “non-surgical” approach to liturgical renewal 51 moving 
around three axes: (1) the systematic study of liturgical history; 
(2) the rediscovery of the meaning of liturgy; and (3) the extensive 
liturgical education of the people. The pioneering work of the 


47 George Basioudis, 'H bvvapr] rfj<; Aaxpeuxy 168-69. 

48 George Basioudis, e H bvvapr] t fj<; Aaxpeia^y 168-83. 

49 See Basioudis, H bvvapr] t fjg AaxpeiaQy 171, note 74; Thomas Fisch (ed), Liturgy 
and Tradition: Theological Reflections of Alexander Schmemann (Crestwood, 
NY: SVS Press, 1990). Jardine Grisbrooke, “An Orthodox Approach to Liturgical 
Theology: The Work of Alexander Schmemann” in Studia Liturgica 23 (1993): 
140-57. 

50 Petros Vassiliadis, “Aeitouqyikt) Avayewrjcrrj: Lu|li|U£toxt) too Aaou Kai 
"EvEQyoTtoLrjoTj xfjg Ava<f)OQag” (Liturgical Rebirth: The Participation of the 
People and the Revitalization of the Anaphora) in Lvva£,u; 72 (1999): 34-42, 
here 38. Also quoted in Basioudis, T H bvvapr] xf\c, AaTpeiac;, 171, note 73. 

51 George Basioudis, r H bvvapr] xr/c A axpeiar;, 253. 
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late professor Ioannis Fountoulis 52 and the work of the newer 
generation of Greek liturgists, such as Prof George Filias 53 and 
Rev Prof Demetrios Tzerpos, 54 reflect this particular approach 
to liturgical renewal: The liturgical crisis is acknowledged, but 
the mending of the problem needs to be done carefully, slowly, 
with much study, together with diligent work in educating and 
catechizing the people, convincing them that what is done is not 
a betrayal of the tradition, but its rediscovery—a tradition that is 
vital, living, and relevant today. 

Pastoral—Catechetical 

MeyaAt] Lapaxoazry. Elopeia npoc zo Flaoxoc, tr. EAevrj TKavoupr) 
(Athens: Akqitck;, 1981 [first printing] 2006 [11th printing]); a 
translation of Great Lent. 

H MeyaAt] Efidopaha: Evvzopt] AeizovpyiKt] EE,t]yt]at] zcov 'Hpepcov 
zf\Q McydArjc, Efidopabac;, tr. EAevr) I'KavouQt] (Athens: 
Akqitc<s, 1990 [1st ed.], 2003 [4th ed.]), a translation of Holy 
Week: A Liturgical Explanation for the Days of Holy Week. 
ncognpeTiEivaELopoAoyovp.eKctincdQnpenei.va'EE.oAopoyovpeOa: 
(Elorjyi]ori Elocvco azo 0epa), (Katerini: Teqxloc, 1989 and 
1994), a translation of “Some Reflections on Confession” in 
SVTQ 5 (1961): 38-44. 

Thazevco: H Bicoorj zqc TUozr]<;, tr. EucrtaOio? Kopvr)v6<; (Athens: 
Akqitcxc;, 1996), a translation of The Celebration of Faith. Volume 
1: 1 Believe. 

EopzoAoyio: Ezf/aiog EtacArjouxaziKdc; KvkAoc: H Buoot] zijt; TUazt]Q 
B, tr. lcoof|<|) Por)Ai&r|<; (Athens: Akqitck;, 1997), a translation of 
The Celebration of Faith. Volume 2: The Church Year. 


52 Ioannis Fountoulis, “AeLTouQyiKf] Avaveaxrr| cttt]v Oq0o&o£t] EicKArjcria. 
AuvaxoTrjTeq Kai Eja71061a” (Liturgical Renewal in the Orthodox Church. Pos- 
siblities and Obstacles), KArjpovopia 21 (1989): 325-34. 

53 recopyicx; OiAiac;, riapaboot] Kai EZeAiZq arff Aazpeia ttjc; EKKArfcriac ; (Tradi¬ 
tion and Evolution in the Worship of the Church) (Athens: Ek66o£i<; rprjydpr], 
2006). 

54 Demetrios Tzerpos, AsirovpyLKr/ Avavecoarf. Aoxipia AeLTovpyiKfjc Aycoyffc; 
KArjpov Kai Aaov (Liturgical Renewal: Essays of Liturgical Education for Clergy 
and Laity) EuyxQ OVOL AeiTouQYLKOLnQo|3ATipaTia|aoi2 (Athens: Trjvog, 2001). 
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r H Tlavayia: H B'koot] zi]Q n'icszr\c, JT, tr. Lcixrf|(f> Por|Ai&r)<; (Athens: 
Akqltcu;, 2000), a translation of The Celebration of Faith. Volume 
3: The Virgin Mary. 

Llazep 'Hpcov, tr. Loxxwr)<; Aannaq (Athens: MaimQoc, 2003 
[2 printings]), a translation of Our Father. 

TogazoQ EyOpdc Kazapyeizai 6 Qavazoc;, tr. Baa(Ar|<; Aqo/upiabrjc; 
(Athens: Tv TIAai, 2004), a translation of O Death, Where is Thy 
Sting? 

Aeizovpyia iced Zan). Xpioziaviierj Avanzv^T] peoa and zr\ 
AELZOvpyixri ’Epneipia, tr. ’Iuxrqp PorjAiSrjc; (Athens: Agpoc, 
2007), a translation of Liturgy and Life: Lectures and Essays in 
Christian Development through Liturgical Experience 

The presence of a liturgical crisis is most evident in the way 
our people and many of our clergy understand and conceive 
the meaning of our liturgical tradition. These books present Fr 
Schmemanns response to this reality, to this challenge, and are 
extremely valuable tools for the parish priest—the preacher—the 
catechist—the lay person. It is these works, written with a pastoral, 
catechetical outlook, that have been the most influential, and 
rightly so, on the popular and the pastoral levels. Their popularity 
can be demonstrated by the fact that his works are often cited on 
websites of Orthodox interest and content, and in many cases 
extensive excerpts from Greek editions are provided. In addition, 
these works are referred to in the notes and in the bibliographies 
of books of popular theology; Schmemann has become a standard 
reference. Schmemanns books are also a standard part of the 
bibliography in the guidelines/outlines for parish Bible-studies 
sent by the Archdiocese of Athens to all its parishes every year. 

From the list of the works above, I would point to the 
following as the most widely-read and influential: Great Lent has 
become a standard text used to explain this liturgical period of the 
Orthodox Church, both in preaching and catechesis. The short 
article “Some Reflections on Confession,” published in the form 
of a booklet, has contributed to a shift in the understanding of 
confession in many circles. Finally, the trilogy The Celebration of 
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Faith is becoming a valuable tool in adult catechesis, especially 
since the number of adult baptisms has been rising in Greece in 
the last decade due to the increasing number of immigrants in 
Greece. 

Has Schmemann Influenced Modem Greek Theological 
Thought? 

Writing in 1962 and reflecting on the past and future of Orthodox 
theology, Deacon Demetrios Trakatellis, currently the Archbishop 
of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of America, referred to and 
endorsed Schmemann’s two-word description of the then-current 
state of Orthodox theology: confusion and awakening. 55 The 
1960s were indeed a significant period, a time that signaled a 
shift in Orthodox theology. Florovsky, one of the great figures 
of the time and who played a vital role in this shift in Orthodox 
theology, wrote the following words in the preface to his work, 
Ways of Russian Theology. “Healthy theological sensitivity, without 
which the sought-for Orthodox awakening will not come, can 
only be restored in our ecclesiastical society through a return to 
the fathers.” 56 Later, towards the end of this book, he explains: 
“Returning to the fathers, however, does not mean abandoning 
the present age, escaping from history, or quitting the field of 
battle. Patristic experience must not only be preserved, but it 
must be discovered and brought into life.” 57 

These statements not only make us aware of the proper 
understanding of the patristic tradition, but also point to the 

55 Demetrios Trakatellis, "H ©coAoyia | xac, xOe<; Ka'i avqiov” (Our Theology Yes¬ 
terday and Tomorrow) in ©eoAoyia, AArfieia, xai Zcorj. nvevfia'UKov Lv\in6(nov 
(Athens: Zcofj, 1962) 215-36, here 219-20, referring to Schmemann s article 
“©eoAoyia Kai EuyaQurTLa” in the same volume, pages 89-128, here 91, a trans¬ 
lation of the article “Theology and Eucharist” in SVTQ5 (1961), 10-23, reprinted 
in Thomas Fisch (ed.), Liturgy and Tradition: Theological Reflections of Alexander 
Schmemann (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1990), 69-88, here 69. 

56 Georges Florovsky, Ways of Russian Theology: Partly The Collected Works of Georges 
Florovsky 5 (Belmond: Nordland Publishing Company, 1979), xvii. 

57 Georges Florovsky, Ways of Russian Theology: Part //, The CollectedWorks of Georges 
Florovsky 6 (Vaduz: Buchervertriebsanstalt, 1987), 301. 
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dangers of its possible misunderstanding and misuse. It is without 
doubt that Greek theology has made great strides since the 1960s, 
and has produced some theologians known and respected world¬ 
wide, contributing to, and reflecting this shift, this new paradigm 
in Greek theology. However, almost five decades after the 1960s, 
it seems that Greek Orthodox theology is in some respects still in 
a state of confusion and awakening, and some of these dangers 
are still present and looming. I limit myself to the following: 
neo-conservatism, orthodoxism or orthodoxology, fear of the 
West, and a-historicity. 

Neo-conservatism 

Marios Begzos, professor of philosophy of religion at the 
School of Theology of the University of Athens writes: “After 
all, the challenge of the present appears suspended between the 
epiclesis of the past and the invitation to the future.” 58 In this 
short statement we can discern the tendencies in Modern Greek 
theology after the great paradigm shift of the 1960s. In some 
circles, dubbed “neo-conservative,” the answer to the problems 
of today lie in our return to the safety of the past, a nostalgia 
for yesterday, the application of a past “successful” model to the 
present, the rejection of modernity, the movement from today 
to yesterday without the tomorrow. 59 For other circles, dubbed 
“modernizers,” the answer to the problems of today lie in the 
superficial adaptation to the tendencies of each era and in an 
uncritical and skin-deep renewal. 60 

But the return to the fathers, as Florovsky meant it and as we see 
it expressed in the work of Schmemann, was that the fathers were 
to be the springboard for us to see, view, respond, and contribute 
to the future, to be part of the future, not react to the future. 
Tradition is dynamic and therefore diachronic, contributing to 


58 Marios Begzos, To MeAAov zov TJapeASovzoc ;, 173. 

59 Marios Begzos, To MeAAov zov TlapeAQdvzoQ , 169-86. 

60 Marios Begzos, To MeAAov zov TJapeAdovzog , 181-84. 
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the constant critical renewal of the Church. 61 The Church looks 
forward to the future, stepping on the foundation of its past, 
unafraid to take on the challenges the future poses. The return 
to the tradition, to the fathers, is authentic when it renews, not 
when it ossifies. This is, I believe, the vision of the Church that 
Schmemann had in his mind, and it is for this vision that he 
fought throughout his life. 

Orthodoxism or Orthodoxology (OpOobofyopoc, rj 
OpdoboE,oAoyloc) 

A symptom of ignorant neo-conservatism is “orthodoxism” 
or “orthodoxology,” words coined by Trakatellis in the 
aforementioned article. Defining the term, he notes: 

There is an unending tendency of many—usually of non¬ 
specialists—to use the expression “this is orthodox” or “this 
is not orthodox,” “this is what orthodoxy says,” or “this is 
not what orthodoxy says.” These people are ready to share 
their opinion regarding “orthodoxy” in every theological 
endeavor or every Christian work and grade each case on 
the “orthodox” scale, although they usually are ignorant of 
the essence of each case, and are even more ignorant of the 
essence of Orthodoxy. It is not rare in our times for one to 
listen to a series of incoherent thoughts, often-times anti- 
Christian, which the speaker has the naivete to label with 
the term “Orthodox Tradition!” Orthodoxology, a typical 
phenomenon of inconsistency and ignorance, is a negative 
factor. 62 

A reason for this ignorance is the divorce between academic 
theology and the Church. I strongly believe that Schmemann is 
an example of a theologian who managed to bridge the academic 
with the pastoral, to heal the rift between academic theology 
and the Church. He lived and worked in the Church and for 
the Church, and did not see a tension between his pastoral and 
academic responsibilities. Rather, I believe he welcomed the 

61 Marios Begzos, To MeAAov tov TlapeAdovTOQ, 184-85. 

62 Demetrios Trakatellis, “'H ©eoAoyux |aag icaC aupiov,” 226. 
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challenge of this combination. 

Fear of the West 

Another expression of neo-conservatism and orthodoxism is 
placing every discussion within the axis or antithesis of East 
versus West, 63 where everything western that is presented is 
bad, and defining everything eastern over and against the West. 
This approach is governed by prejudice, fear, and romanticism. 
Prejudice and fear towards the West, where every contact with the 
West, academic, social or ecclesial, is seen as suspicious. Further, 
it holds a romantic view of the eastern past, with the absence of 
any willingness critically to review the past. It is time to abandon 
the anti-western rhetoric in everything we do. We do not need to 
define ourselves in contrast to the West. 

It is time that Orthodox define ourselves based on our rich and 
living Tradition, and build on it for the future. Our definition of 
self need not be a reaction to the West. If it is such, we drastically 
limit and curtail our oudook and contribution. It is obvious 
that this does not mean that we abstain from criticizing the 
West. When and where there is a good reason, we do and should 
criticize the West, but our theology, our contribution should be 
action; it need not be a reaction. This is an area where we can still 
learn much from Schmemann. Schmemann was critical of the 
West, but his theological and pastoral works are not filled by an 
anti-western sentiment. They are not a reaction, but an action. 
Through his works he presents his vision of how Orthodoxy can 
respond to the current challenges, challenges that today affect 
both the East and in the West. When reading Schmemann, one 
can feel his dynamism, see his vision, feel his optimism. 

63 Marios Begzos, To MeAAov tov TJapeAOovTOc;, 177. Thanasis Papathanassiou, 
AveoTioTT]Ta kcu llapanepnTLKOTTjTa, 107-8. See also the recent dissertation 
by Pantelis Kalaitzidis, submitted to the School of Theology of the University of 
Thessaloniki: TAATjvLKOTrfra Kai AvTibvTiKiopoc, ozrj QeoAoyia tov *60 (Greek- 
ness and Anti-Westernism in the Theology of the 60s) (Thessaloniki, September 
2008). 
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A-historicity (dviaTopiKortjra) 

In this tendency, history is not seen as an integral element of 
creation but is understood as part of the fallen state. The world 
and history are seen as a temporal, transitional and foreign arena 
to humanity, in which every human fights and at some point 
leaves, earning his/her reward or his/her damnation. The Church, 
however, appeared and exists as a historic community, as part of 
creation that is restored, that proceeds to the fullness of the end 
times, translating and shielding the Word of the revealed God 
in every language of the historical person and in its historical 
contexts. 64 Papathanassiou writes: 

The a-historic Christian without any qualms justifies every 
element of the current ecclesiastical reality, believing that 
all is well since they are accepted by the Church, or, on the 
contrary, occupies oneself with an endless grumbling for the 
problems of the present and romanticizes the past as some¬ 
thing ideal and efficient, from which we have fallen in the 
present misery. 65 

Schmemann preached a God who entered history, and is active in 
history. Schmemann, both in his theological and in his pastoral 
works moved to a fresh and new synthesis. He did not limit himself 
to repeating a rhetorical Orthodoxy. Rather, interpreting the past, 
he strived for the future with a fresh synthesis, an invitation for 
the modern man to partake of life the Church offers in Christ. 

Schmemann as Pastor, Theologian, and Prophet 

The continuous presence of Fr Schmemann among us through 
his articles and books for close to fifty years, from 1959, when 
his first article translated in Greek appeared, to this day, when 
his books are still sold out and reprinted, and new translations 
are prepared, reveal in numbers a lasting, continuous and steady 
presence and thus the growing influence of Fr Schmemann. There 
is not one recent study with a liturgical or pastoral theme that 

64 Thanasis Papathanassiou, Aveoziozrjza kcu flapane pnriKOTTjra, 111-13. 

65 Thanasis Papathanassiou, AveoTiOTTjTa kcu flapanepTiTiKOTrjTa, 114-15. 
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does not contain references to Schmemann. Whether one agrees 
or disagrees with Fr Schmemann, his presence and importance is 
such that reference is made to his contribution. 

Now, ifwe are to qualitatively evaluate Fr Schmemann s influence, 
we can say that he has had a very strong influence in the pastoral- 
catechetical field. Schmemann is a great example of something 
that was desperately missing in Orthodox popular theology: he 
managed to successfully bridge the academic with the pastoral, 
write for the general public while remaining grounded in history 
and theology. In such a way he has contributed, and continues to 
contribute in a significant way, to the dissemination of eucharistic 
ecclesiology, placing the Eucharist at the center of ecclesiastical life, 
pointing to the eschatological nature of the ecclesial experience, 
and contributing to the revival of frequent communion. The 
centrality of the Eucharist, the frequency of communion, the 
participation of the community, the eschatological outlook of 
worship are aspects in which Schmemann’s contribution has been 
great. Schmemann managed to present the authentic Orthodox 
faith in a new, fresh, and lively way, and I believe that this is his 
greatest success. 

It is only recently that particular attention has been placed upon 
Fr Schmemanns personal theological synthesis and contribution. 
We are slowly moving from just reiterating his thought to a more 
critical and thus more productive reading of Schmemann. It is 
only recently that studies have been devoted to his work, that 
his liturgical theology is gradually being critically evaluated, that 
Greek theologians are grappling with his theses, challenging them, 
and moving the discussion forward. Whether one agrees with Fr 
Schmemann or not, one thing is sure: his theology definitely 
generates discussion. 

Although most of Fr Schmemann’s works have been translated 
into Greek, one aspect of his approach that does not seem to have 
caught up is his prophetic outlook. The prophetic, the bold, the 
courageous Schmemann seems to be missing from the picture. 
Fr Schmemann combined a deep knowledge of the Orthodox 
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tradition with a vibrant, living experience of the Orthodox 
tradition, but also had the courage to critique it, as well as the 
ability to build upon it. 

Fr Schmemann is a great example of what a faithful Orthodox 
theologian and priest should be: rooted in tradition, but critical 
of erroneous expressions of tradition, yet bold and courageous 
enough to express tradition in new terms and in a language 
familiar to the modern person. 
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Fr Alexander Schmemann and Monasticism 

Vassa Larin 

One must always remember that in the categories 
of “this world’’ Christianity cannot but be paradoxical. 

— Fr Alexander Schmemann 

The topic of my paper today, “Schmemann and Monasticism,” is 
not a simple one. One finds contradictory portrayals, both negative 
and positive, of the institution of monasticism in Schmemann’s 
earlier works. His later personal diaries reveal a constant irritation 
with monastic spirituality and culture, together with a self-critical 
struggle against his own irritation. There is, in short, a poignant 
tension between Schmemann and monasticism. 

I believe this is because the phenomenon Alexander Schmemann, 
on the one hand, and the phenomenon monasticism, on the 
other, are representative of a fundamental Christian antinomy. 
This antinomy, which Schmemann himself often thematized in 
his works, is the existence of the Church “in this world,” while 
being “not of this world.” It is the same antinomy that lies at the 
heart of the tension between Martha and Mary in the Gospel; 
between the “empire” and the “desert” 1 in the Christian East 
throughout the centuries; 1 between the so-called “incarnational” 
and “eschatological” dimensions of the Church; and between the 
“white” and “black” clergy even today. So the tension between Fr 
Alexander Schmemann, a married priest and ardent missionary of 
Orthodoxy in the West, and traditional Orthodox monasticism, 
is almost inevitable. Indeed, the tension created by this antinomy 
seems inherent to the very existence of the Church, whose life 

1 G. Florovsky, “Imperiia i pustynia. Antinomii khristianskoi istorii,” in E. Khol- 
mogorov, E. Karmanov, & V. Pisliakov (eds), Dogmat i istoriia (Moscow, 1998), 
256-91. 
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pulsates in a productive, albeit tense, interplay of both the 
“contemplative” and “active” charismas. For this reason a reflection 
on Schmemanns place within this antinomy can elucidate, more 
than anything else, his ecclesiology, i.e., his vision of the Church, 
as well as his special vocation in it. 

In what follows I shall first let Fr Alexander himself speak on 
monasticism and related topics, quoting his monographs and 
diaries generously. At the same time, I shall take a critical look at 
certain aspects of his ecclesiology, eschatology, and, finally, of his 
own very unique charisma, which, when taken together, seem to 
make traditional monasticism go against his grain. Because any 
attempt to understand the “tension” described above must view 
Schmemanns comments on monasticism within this broader 
context of his theology and genius. 

Schmemanns Earliest Portrayal of Monasticism in The 
Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy 

It is in Fr Alexander’s earliest monograph, Istoricheskii put’ 
Pravoslaviia (The Historical Road of [Eastern] Orthodoxy), first 
published in Russian in 1954 when the author was 33 years 
old, that we find his most positive thoughts on the institution 
of monasticism. Here Schmemann offered a proper apologia of 
monasticism, defending its ethos of “renunciation of the world” 
as a fundamentally Christian concept against “Harnack and 
other historians” who saw it as a derivation from Manichaeism or 
Neo-Platonism. 2 

The author builds his defense of monasticism on a rather 
toned-down eschatology, stressing the continuous need for ascetic 
struggle in the face of the evil that “continues to reign” in this 
world: 

... in Christ the glory of the coming Kingdom was revealed 
to man ... All is now driven toward that final point, and 
everything is measured by it. In this world, however, evil 
continues to reign; it hinders us from reaching the King- 

2 A. Schmemann, The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1977), 105. 
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dom, tearing us away from it by thousands of temptations 
and illusions. The road of the Christian is to be the narrow 
road of struggle; does not the Gospel speak of the strength 
of evil, of the struggle against it, or of renunciation for the 
sake of the Kingdom? 3 

Schmemann goes on to praise the impact of monasticism on 
Church history in the highest of terms: 

It must be flatly stated that until now monasticism has 
shown us the only practical “success” of Christianity, unique 
in nature, tested by experience, and confirmed by thousands 
of examples. (This does not, of course, exclude the possibil¬ 
ity of other approaches to the spiritual life). In the course 
of the centuries, the visage of the sainted monk has towered 
over the whole Christian world and illuminated it. 4 

In this work Fr Alexander is nonetheless aware of the problem 
that monastic solitude presents for what he called “the original 
experience of the Church”; “the unity and the assembly of all 
together, crowned and expressed in the sacrament of communion 
by all with one bread and one cup.” So he asks: “Does not the 
monastic ideal of solitude as a condition for salvation contradict 
the original experience of the Church?” Coming again to the 
defense of monastics, he answers: 

[Monastic solitude] was a reaction to the danger of easy 
sacramentalism, which had gained strength in the fourth 
century... While practicing asceticism in solitude, the 
monks convened on the Lords Day for the Eucharist, the 
assembly. Yet in their solitary asceticism they reveal the 
whole range of responsibility imposed on the Christian by 
his participation in the sacrament, and demonstrate what 
absolute demands it makes upon the conscience of those 
whom it sanctifies. 5 

It is remarkable that here Fr Alexander is lending his support 
to individual, even solitary ascetical preparation for Holy 

3 Ibid, 106. 

4 Ibid, 108. 

3 Ibid, 107-8. 
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Communion, as distinct from his later thoughts on the topic. For 
it is precisely the “ascetical individualism” of monastic eucharistic 
practice that Schmemann later, in his well-known Introduction to 
Liturgical Theology , held responsible for the regrettable shift in the 
Church’s liturgical piety. 6 

But before proceeding to that later work, I must quote Fr 
Alexanders conclusive statement on monasticism in his earlier 
monograph, The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy . This 
passage reveals an evident struggle in his thinking; a sincere 
attempt to reconcile monasticism with the problems it posed for 
his own vision of the Church; to reconcile those in the Church 
who “renounce” the world with those who “deal” with it: 

How can we reconcile the almost complete dominance of 
this monastic image [in the history of the church] with 
the development of the Christian world? Would not the 
triumph of monasticism deprive it of all meaning? If monas¬ 
ticism and the desert were recognized as the highest norm 
even by those who were building that Christian world or 
dealing with it, would not this “building” itself become an 
illusory and sinfully vain matter? Here we touch on the last 
and most important apparent contradiction of the age of 
Constantine in Church history. 7 

In what follows Schmemann succeeds in reconciling the “desert- 
dwellers” with the “builders” of the Christian world, offering an 
eloquent synthesis of the two: 

If each approach had constituted a condemnation of the 
other, there would be only absurdity. But the uniqueness of 
the age of Constantine was that both monasticism and the 
building of a Christian world were regarded—not in terms 
of theory but in living experience—as equally essential and 
complementary. Harnessed together, they preserved the 
integrity of the evangelical outlook, though perhaps only 
the vision of it. The world receives a Christian sanction and 
is blessed by the Church, but monasticism became the “salt” 

6 Vvedenie v liturgicheskoe bogoslovie (Paris, 1961), 161-62; 240; 244. 

7 Idem, Historical Road, 109. 
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which does not allow the world to absorb Christianity and 
subject it to itself. In the light of this eternal reminder, the 
world already regarded itself as an image that passes...The 
monks withdraw, but from the desert they bless the Chris¬ 
tian empire and the Christian city, and they never weary of 
praying for them... 8 

Schmemann immediately admits that this image of “symphony” 
between the “desert” and the “empire” was scarcely embodied as 
a reality, since the world “continued to be the same unadmitted 
idol, requiring services to itself,” while monasticism “frequendy 
turned into spiritual individualism and disdain for the rest of 
life. Nonetheless,” he concludes, “an inner standard for Christian 
action in history had been found.” 

Thus from the outset of his theological writing in 1954, Fr 
Alexander recognizes the problem of mutual condemnation 
between the “desert” and the “empire,” rejecting it as absurdity. 
He also sees in monastic renunciation, struggle, and solitude 
Christian phenomena rooted in the Gospel, and bases his 
“defense” of monastic practice on a very moderate eschatology 
that stresses the “not yet” of the Church’s experience in this world. 
What is more, he accepts the dominance of the monastic ethos in 
Church history. 

Introduction to Liturgical Theology 

Five years later, Schmemann defended his doctoral dissertation, 
Introduction to Liturgical Theology, at the St Serge Orthodox 
Theological Institute in Paris. In this work, first published in 
1961, 9 we find a decisively “tuned up” eschatology that stresses the 
“already,” i.e., the fullness of the Church’s experience in this world. 
In this work Fr Alexander is also more critical of the institution 
of monasticism. I shall first take a look at this development in 
Schmemann’s eschatology, which forms the cornerstone of 
his liturgical theology, and establish its relation to his changed 
perception of monasticism. 

8 Ibid 

9 Vvedenie v liturgicheskoe bogoslovie (Paris, 1961). 
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As before, the theologian recognizes the ephemeral quality 
of this world: “This world shall pass,” he writes, “the Lord shall 
reign in glory. The Church awaits this completion of time; she 
is focused on this final triumph.” 10 But throughout this work Fr 
Alexander decidedly stresses the “this-worldly” aspect of Orthodox 
eschatology, repeatedly regarding the eaxarou as something 
already present, already given in the Church. For Schmemann the 
Church experiences the eaxarou of the Kingdom now, in the 
“time of the Church,” most of all in the Eucharist: 

In other words, the eschatologism (. 3Cxamonozu3M ) of the 
Eucharist lies not in “renunciation of the world,” or in an 
escape from time (ue e ycmpeMJienuu U3 epeMenu), but first 
and foremost in the confirmation of the reality, the actu¬ 
ality, the presence of Christs Kingdom, which is “within” 
the Church, that is to say, already here, but which will be 
revealed to all in glory only at the end of “this world.” This 
is an overcoming of time—not in the sense of its negation 
or devaluation—but in the sense of the possibility to be 
communicants of, or participants in the “coming eon,” of 
the fullness, joy, and peace in the Holy Spirit, while living 
in “this world.” 11 

In other words, Christs Kingdom is already here for the Church, 
but will be revealed to all, to those outside the Church, only at 
the end of time. This is why for Schmemann the real raison d’etre 
of the Church and her most important objective in this world is 
the spread of the fullness of this eaxarou from within her to the 
outside world: 

The Church is left in the world in order to continuously save 
it through her eschatological fullness; in order to illuminate, 
judge, and fill its life, its history, and its time with meaning 
through the parousia, i.e., through the coming, presence, 
and expectation of Christ. 12 

This accentuation of the “outer” mission of the Church, to which 

10 Ibid, 87. 

11 Ibid, 85-86. 

12 Ibid, 36. 
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Fr Alexander had a true vocation as a powerful and even brilliant 
speaker, seems to neglect the existence of an “inner” mission of 
the Church and of the sacrament closely related to that inner 
mission, repentance. That is to say, Schmemann’s inspiring vision 
of a Church illuminating the world with its eschatological fullness 
does not make clear that her own members are often in need of 
illumination and restoration; that they lead a life of struggle in a 
world that “lies in evil.” In other words, there is little if any place 
in this picture for a repenting or struggling Church. 

This is precisely why Schmemann runs into problems with 
monasticism, which now begins to clash with his vision of the 
Church. We have seen that in his earlier work, The Historical Road 
of Eastern Orthodoxy, Fr Alexander defended the “renunciation of 
the world,” solitude, and ascetic struggle of the early monastics 
as legitimate, Gospel-rooted Christian phenomena. Now, in 
his Introduction to Liturgical Theology, he begins his discussion 
of monasticism in a similar vein, agreeing with the commonly 
held premise that monasticism was essentially rooted in the 
“maximalism” and “eschatologism” of the Early Church. 13 Yet, 
Schmemann continues, there was something radically new about 
monasticism, as distinct from the life of the Early Church, and 
that “novelty” was the anachoresis {auaxtoppcng, withdrawal) 14 
of monastics from the world: 

... this anachoresis or separation was the fundamental novelty 
of monasticism, as it unfolded from the beginning of the 
fourth century; a phenomenon that was unprecedented in 
the life and consciousness of the Church. 15 

It is difficult to see Schmemanns point, if only because Christ 
himself withdrew to the wilderness (Mk 1:12-13; Mt 4:1-11; 

13 Ibid, 150ff. 

14 Schmemann uses the Greek word and then translates it as separation. 

In patristic usage it has a range of other meanings including departure\ withdraw - 
al, retirementy solitude > or even flight. See these and other possible translations in 
G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (London, 1961), 129. 

15 Ibid, 153. 
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Lk 4:1—13) and thus offered an important enough precedent for 
Christian anachoresis. 

Be that as it may, Fr Alexander goes on to note the “ascetical 
and individual metamorphosis of the approach to the Eucharist, 
which occurred under the pressure of monasticism (nod 
daenenueM MOHdtuecmea).” As distinct from his earlier defense of 
monastic eucharistic piety, Schmemann now repeatedly bemoans 
the “ascetical individualism” that entered popular piety as a result 
of monastic influence. 16 

The most obvious cause of this change in the theologians 
attitude toward monasticism is his focus on the antinomy of the 
Church “in this world,” yet “not of this world.” As we saw above, 
Schmemann arrives at an increasingly “eschatologized” vision of 
the Church, according to which the Church’s principle calling 
is to illuminate, evangelize, fulfill “this world” and “this life.” 
Monasticism falls short of this objective: 

... monasticism was a departure from life and its cares for 
the sake of prayer ... It was not a matter of illuminating 
life and its cares with prayer, nor of uniting them to prayer, 
not even of turning life into prayer. But it was about prayer 
[understood] as life, more exacdy—the replacement of life 
with prayer. Because monasticism is born in the experience 
of failure; in the weakening of the initial objective; in the 
experience of the impossibility of uniting the two poles of 
the fundamental Christian antinomy—“not of this world” 
and “in this world.” 17 

I think it is Fr Alexanders focus on the one “Church in this 
world—not of this world” dichotomy—to the exclusion of 
others—that results in this somewhat awkward depiction of 
monasticism. Remarkably, in this work Schmemann devotes 
almost ten pages 18 to the origins of monasticism and monastic 
piety without ever using the word repentance (perduoia ). 19 

16 Ibid, 161-62; 240; 244. 

17 Ibid, 158. 

18 Ibid., 155-64. 

19 Cf. a typical example of monastic thinking from John Moschos: “About Abba Tha- 
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Fr Alexander will mention “repentance” only later in his book and 
in a negative light, to say that it was monastic piety that contributed 
to the “ascetical-repentant” approach to liturgy that dominates 
the Typikon to this day. 20 And yet it is the mystery of repentance 
that sheds light not only on monasticism, but on important 
Christian antinomies that Schmemann excludes from his picture 
of the Church’s “lex credendi”: the life-giving Cross; victory through 
death; joy-creating weeping, etc. It is in the productive tension of 
all these antinomies that the Church’s experience finds expression 
in her “lex orandi,” or rule of prayer. 

More important for the “bigger picture” of Schmemann’s 
ecclesiology is that its virtual silence on repentance inevitably 
results in an inattention to the Church’s inner mission. This 
inner mission, which is accomplished through the continuous 
restoration, renewal, and fortification of the fallen pieces of the 
Church’s edifice through the mystery of repentance, plays no 
visible role in Fr Alexander’s conception of the Church’s “lex 
orandi” (rule of prayer). This is particularly important for our 
topic, since the constructive force of repentance makes not only 
rebirth possible within the Church; it is also what makes possible 
the quest for this rebirth in the form of monasticism. 

So although I would agree with Fr Alexander that “monasticism 
is born in the experience of failure,” I would formulate it more 
precisely and say; “ repentance is born in the experience of failure.” 
For this is an experience common to the entire Church— 
monastic and non-monastic alike. I believe that a recognition 
of this common experience could bridge the gap between Fr 
Alexander’s thinking and traditional monasticism. It also expands 
his somewhat reductionist ecclesiology that focuses on only one 
of the paradoxes of Church’s life. 


laleos. A presbyter of the lavra there, Abba Peter, told us about Abba Thalaleos the 
Kilikian that he struggled as a monastic for sixty years and wept incessantly, saying: 
‘God has given us the time of this life for repentance, and will demand from us a 
strict answer with regard to it’.” LugDukhovnyi (Sergiev Posad, 1915), 76. 

20 Schmemann, Introduction , 220. 
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The Schmemann of his Diaries (1973 — 1983) and Other 
Works 

Aside from the theological premises underlying Schmemanns 
picture of monasticism, there is also a rather non-theological 
dimension to our topic, and that is: he was simply not the monastic 
type,. In other words, his particular vocation or charisma in the 
Church, his unique disposition, personality, genius,—whatever 
we choose to call it—was of a non-monastic nature. At the risk 
of venturing onto wholly unscientific ground, I would suggest 
that this is the most important factor in the “Schmemann- 
Monasticism” dilemma I have attempted to disentangle. 

Clearly, the question of any given individuals unique “charisma” 
in the Church is a mystery that is not open to judgment or 
evaluation by our inevitably limited observations. Moreover, I 
did not have the honor and joy of having known Fr Alexander 
personally, as some of you here did, so forming an impression 
of his personality is all the more difficult. But I do have at my 
disposal an invaluable witness to his character—Schmemanns 
personal diaries; that is to say, his own observations of himself 
during the last ten years of his life (1973—1983). Some excerpts 
from these diaries do allow us to discern a certain incompatibility 
of this extraordinary man with the dynamics and demands of 
the Church’s inner mission, as well as with the spirituality and 
culture of traditional monasticism. At the same time, this very 
disposition enables Schmemann to take a refreshingly honest look 
at his own Church’s tradition in both its positive and negative 
manifestations: he saw life and asked questions about it in a way 
that others simply did not. He talks about this gift in the following 
entrance in his diary from March 11, 1980: 

My principal and constant feeling—is a sense of life. It is 
very hard to express this in words. Perhaps the word “amaze¬ 
ment” comes closest to this feeling, a perception of each 
moment and each state of mind as a gift (as distinct from 
something “self-explanatory” or “self-evident”). Everything 
is always new, everything is always not simply life, but a 
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meeting with life and hence something of a revelation... As I 
write this I realize that these are not the [appropriate] words, 
but I cannot find others. I only know that this gift, this 
revelation demands attention; an answer.... Maybe every¬ 
one feels this way. But sometimes it seems to me that they 
do not; that many people, perhaps even the overwhelming 
majority lives, not noticing life . 21 

Together with his capacity for faith-inspired joy and gratitude , 
Fr Alexander s capacity for self-critical Orthodoxy is an inspiring 
model for monastics and non-monastics alike. 

In one of many similar entrances on his dislike for “personal” 
conversations, hearing confessions, giving “spiritual” counsel, 
Fr Alexander writes on Feb. 22, 1973: 

Confession. You give counsel to someone else: one must 
begin with the insignificant, then build, collect oneself, 
gradually liberate oneself. But you yourself? 

The horrible difficulty for me of personal conversations. 
Almost an aversion to any “intimacy.” A torturous dislike for 
hearing confessions. What is there to “talk about” so much 
in Christianity? And what for? 22 

It is not only hearing confessions, but generally dealing with the 
dynamics of guiding parishioners in the so-called “spiritual” life or 
“spiritual” struggle that really did not appeal to Schmemann. This 
is consistent with the inattention to repentance and inner mission 
in his works as described above. Moreover, the very idea of a 
“spiritual” life (almost always in quotation marks in Schmemanns 
diaries) annoyed him, as he admits in this entry from September 
10, 1980: 

... everything I read about this “spiritual” life; everything I 
see in people, who supposedly live it, somehow “irritates” me 
(Mem «pa3dpaoKaem» ). What is this—self-defense? Jealousy 
toward those who live that life and hence a desire denigrer 
[to denigrate, put down]? But then somewhere I happen to 


21 A. Schmemann, Dnevniki 1973-1983 (Moscow, 2005), 520. 

22 Ibid, 12. 
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read a quotation from Symeon the New Theologian about 
the necessity to “hate” the body. And immediately I feel that 
it is not only the “worst” in me that does not accept this, but 
also something else. 

Why ... has this “spiritual tendency” («dyxo6nasi nunm») 
resulted in the faithful somehow not feeling the Church 
herself, nor the Eucharist, nor gratitude, nor joy —not want¬ 
ing this, but wanting fear, grief, and some almost malevolent 
rejection of all this? 23 

In an earlier entry in his journal, Fr Alexander similarly questioned 
both this “spirituality” and his own aversion to it: 

I keep reflecting on “spirituality” ( «dyxo6nocmb »). To put it 
simply, I will say the following: I am amazed by the egocen- 
tricity of this “spirituality”; the “me” that protrudes from it. 

It has been my experience for some thirty years that students 
with tendencies toward “spirituality” are almost always 
unpleasant—troublemakers. “I will write an essay on asceti- 
cal theology” [they say]—and immediately, automatically, 
a whiff of pride (Look at me!), i.e., the most deadly enemy 
of spirituality. Priests who insist on services “with no omis¬ 
sions” are almost always mediocre pastors. And so on. Some¬ 
times I think that this type of “spirituality” is a real tempta¬ 
tion (cauoe nacmoHU^ee ucKyutenue); pride; self-confirma¬ 
tion. I don’t know. I know that I am “not spiritual.” I know 
with certainty that in this area there is something I do not 
sense (that is, I feel no attraction to Theophan the Recluse 
and Ignatii Brianchaninov), that here something repulses 
me {uenK ommanKueaem). But I don’t know whether I’m 
mistaken in this repulsion. Maybe there is something I don’t 
see, don’t hear.. . 24 

Whatever it is that Fr Alexander fails to “sense” in this area, 
he is able to both see and hear the deficiencies of an Orthodox 
piety that often lacks the capacity for self-criticism. One of 
these deficiencies intuited by Schmemann, a dearth of joy in 


23 Ibid, 334. 

24 Ibid, 501-2. 
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Church life, contrasts with his own experience of life as joy. 
Indeed, Fr Alexander experienced his faith, his life, his family, 
his natural surroundings as joy. He often reflects on the words 
from Philippians 4:4, “Rejoice in the Lord always; and again I 
say, rejoice.” Schmemann called this “the Epistle of all Episdes”; 25 
for him the Gospel is first and foremost about great joy, “with the 
proclamation and arrival of which the Gospel begins,” 26 he writes, 
and he repeatedly laments the fact that Christians reject or neglect 
this gift. 

Fr Alexander’s accentuation of this gift, this charisma with 
which he was endowed in abundance, is remarkable and uplifting. 
I would like to note, however, that it does not exclude the 
possibility of other charismata or spiritual “types” in the Church, 
who may experience that Christianity is “first and foremost” 
about love, about compassion, about sacrifice, about humility, or 
something else. While for Schmemann the Gospel begins with 
the proclamation of “great joy” (and indeed, one of the gospels 
has a proclamation of “great joy” in its second chapter, Lk 2:10), 
another theologian might say—no less accurately—that the 
Gospel begins with repentance or even asceticism. For the first 
words uttered by Jesus Christ when He begins to preach are 
“Repent (jieTavoeiTe ): for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” 
(Mt 4:17; cf. Mk 1:4 and 15); three of the four gospels begin with 
the birth and/or preaching of the ascetic John the Baptist (Mk 1: 
2-8; Lk 1:5-25; Jn l:6ff). 

It is not my point to argue against Fr Alexanders experience of 
the Gospel as joy. That would be absurd. It would be equally absurd 
to suggest that Fr Alexander Schmemann was somehow unaware 
of repentance, or of the Church’s inner mission, or of spiritual 
struggle. For example, in his classic Great Lent. Journey to Pascha, 
first published in 1969, Schmemann focused on repentance and 
even noted that “Christ’s first word when He began to preach was: 


25 Ibid, 569. Cf. also 28, 526, 569, 572 etc. 

26 Ibid, 572. 
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‘Repent’.” 27 And in an early article, “The Missionary Imperative,” 
Fr Alexander described the inner mission of the Church—“the 
sanctification, the growth in holiness, of both the Christian 
individual and the Christian community, the ‘acquisition by 
them of the Holy Spirit” as the first aspect of the Church; “the 
ultimate goal of Christian life...” 28 But these themes are rare 
in Schmemann’s work; he generally tended to place his accents 
elsewhere. So different personalities or, if you will, spiritual “types” 
can read the same Gospel, but single out different aspects of it, 
reflecting their own charismata. In the words of St Ephrem of 
Syria, “Each person hears [every word of our Lord] in accordance 
with his capacity, and it is interpreted in accordance with what has 
been given to him.” 29 This type of divergence in emphases seems to 
be at the heart of the “Schmemann vs. Monasticism” antinomy. 

Another such divergence appears in the area of asceticism, 
or spiritual struggle, as mentioned above. We know from Fr 
Alexanders diaries that he was extremely busy, was often forced 
to engage in activities, conferences, meetings, conversations, etc., 
whereas he would rather be working on his books, be with his 
family, at Labelle, or elsewhere. So his life was hardly devoid of 
a struggle with the self, a putting himself last after his service to 
others. However, he did not perceive of his life as “struggle,” and 
criticized himself very strongly in this regard: 

This is my main sin: I do not refuse myself anything. Perhaps 
it is true that compared to other people, there is not that 
much that I “ would like ” (as distinct from the moral, deci¬ 
sive “I want”). But nonetheless I do not at all oppose this 
“would like” And when I realize this, I am horrified (une 
cmauoeumcx cmpaumo ): a complete absence of struggle, of 

27 A. Schmemann, Great Lent Journey to Pascha (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1974), 
9. 

28 Originally published in The Theology of Christian Mission , ed. G. H. Anderson 
(New York: McGraw Hill, 1961), 250-57; reprinted in A. Schmemann, Churchy 
Worldy Mission (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1979), 209-16, esp. 213-14. 

29 St Ephrem of Syria, Commentary on the Diatessaron 7.22, tr. C. McCarthy (Ox¬ 
ford, 1993). Cf. J. Behr, The Mystery of Christ: Life in Death (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 2006), 69. 
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that “invisible warfare,” about which there is so much writ¬ 
ten in spiritual literature... 30 

So again Schmemann questions his own approach to Christian 
life, noting its difference from the ascetic tradition and even 
condemning himself for it. 

At the same time, his frustrations and doubts concerning 
“'spirituality” and, more precisely, monastic spirituality, continued. 
In a diary entrance of September 19, 1981, Fr Alexander 
comments on the difficulties of some newly-organized monastic 
communities: 

What amazes me most about all these ceaseless “difficul¬ 
ties”.... is ingratitude . All these monks are always unhappy 
(BceM amuM uouaxau—eceeda nnoxo). People “dont 
understand” them, hinder their “monasticism,” offend them 
and so on. There is always some kind of crisis,” and always, 
alas, egocentrism... 31 

What remained a source of frustration for Schmemann, 
however, was not only the spiritual shortcomings of monasticism, 
but its outer, “Byzantine” form and culture, and, most of all, its 
relation to this world. This is what he had to say about a well- 
organized Serbian womens monastery on the outskirts of Belgrade 
during his visit there on September 26, 1980: 

A female monastery. With us is the young abbess Evgeniia. 
Everything is “in the classical style.” The downcast eyes, the 
gait, the quiet voice... But doubts creep up into the soul. 

Not about her, of course. She is evidently impeccable in this 
classicalness . But about this whole style. The heaps of icons— 
mostly horrific ones—in church. The rock-solid fidelity to 
form , to the absolute sameness of type. A departure not so 
much from the world, as from this world, in the name of 
another, previous world that is archaic, waterproof, and void 
of any “problematics”... I dont know, I just don’t know. On 
the one hand, [I feel] admiration {eocxun^enue) for this all- 
powerful—for these nuns and others like them—“antipode” 


30 March 16, 1980. Ibid, 522. 

31 Ibid, 584. 
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to the demonic ugliness and grayness of [Serbia’s] socialism. 

But on the other hand—the feeling that this antipode—in 
this form—is powerless and condemned to failure. Destroy 
the [outer] form, and perhaps nothing will remain... 32 

So Fr Alexander was concerned about a disharmony between 
monastic culture and this world; he saw the “otherness” 
(uHonecmeo) of monasticism as escapism that lacked inner, 
Christian content. 

In these last few years of his life Fr Alexander was disturbed by 
the dominance of this “monastic line” in Orthodoxy, as he writes 
in his diary on October 2, 1980: 

Now [we have] the triumph—in theology and in piety—of 
the “monastic line”... Everywhere—patristics. What trou¬ 
bles me is the identification of this line with Orthodoxy. 

This is not just pars pro toto [a part instead of the whole], but 
a confusion of this line with the toto itself. .. .1 cannot shake 
off the feeling that all of this is a certain romanticisms a love 
for this image of Orthodoxy, and a love precisely because this 
image is so radically distinct from the image of the contem¬ 
porary world... [It is] an escape, a departure, a reduction of 
Orthodoxy to oneself.. . 33 

Somewhat later Schmemann imagines his own version of a mon 
asticism that would avoid these pitfalls, as he describes in his diary: 

More and more often it seems to me that a “rebirth” of 
monasticism (which everyone is talking about with rapture) 
or even an attempt to do so can only be possible with an 
initial liquidation of the monastic “institution.” That is, this 
whole vaudeville of klobuks, mantiias, stylizations and so 
on. If I were a “starets,” I would say to the candidate who 
was “seeking the monastic life” {eaucKywWfUM UHonecmeo), 
more or less the following: get a job, the simplest possible 
one, involving no “creativity” (as a bank teller, for exam¬ 
ple); as you work, pray and “accumulate” inner peace, do 
not harbor malice, do not seek “your own” (rights, fairness 


32 Ibid, 537. 

33 Ibid, 539. 
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etc.). Perceive each and every one (the colleague, the client) 
as if they were sent to you, pray for them; having paid the 
rent for the humblest of apartments and for the humblest 
of food, give [the rest] of your money to the poor—but 
precisely to the poor, to individuals, and not to ‘charitable 
organizations”; always go to one and the same church and 
there try to help in a real way (not by reading lectures about 
spiritual life or icons, not by “teaching”...). Hold fast to this 
service and be completely obedient to the parish rector in 
church matters; do not seek to serve of your own volition, 
do not be grieved if “your talents have not been used,” help 
out and serve where it is needed , and not where you think it 
is needed; read and study as you can—but do not only read 
“monastic literature,” but more broadly (this point needs 
more precision); if your friends and acquaintances invite 
you over because you are close, go—but with “differentia¬ 
tion” (c “paccyxcdenueM”), and not often. Do not stay for 
over an hour and a half or two hours. After that any even 
most friendly atmosphere is harmful; dress absolutely like 
everyone else, but humbly, and with no “visible” signs of 
dedication to “spiritual life”; always be simple, light-hearted, 
and joyous. Do not teach. Avoid “spiritual conversations” 
like fire, and also any empty religious and church talk. If you 
act in this way, everything will be beneficial ...; do not seek 
out a “spiritual starets” or “director.” If he is needed, God 
will send him, and will send him when he is needed; having 
served and worked in this way for ten years —and nowise less 
than that—ask God whether you should go on living like 
this, or whether you are in need of some sort of change . And 
wait for an answer: it will come, and its indications will be 
“joy and peace in the Holy Spirit.” 34 

Not surprisingly, Schmemanns idea of monasticism places the 
monastic in the world. He also eliminates the monastic community , 
so that his monastic interacts with the everyday world and is in 
no way singled out in its everyday life. More interestingly, he 
does not want monastics to teach, that is, to conduct “spiritual” 


34 January 20, 1981. Ibid, 359. 
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conversations or to “read lectures.” This is interesting in light of 
the fact that we do have monastics “in the world” in the Orthodox 
Church today—bishops and so-called “learned” monastics 
(ynenoe Mouamecmeo). And these are almost all involved in 
“teaching,” and sometimes even in “reading lectures.” Would Fr 
Alexander allow for an exception in the case of bishops? Probably. 
But maybe not in the case of a nun reading a lecture at St 
Vladimir’s Seminary, so I may have been in trouble, were he here 
with us today. 

Conclusion 

This brings us to the last point I would like to make today: the 
boundaries between “monastic” and “worldly” are not as clear- 
cut in Church practice as they seem to be in theory. Indeed, the 
antinomous poles of “desert” and “empire,” “Mary” and “Martha,” 
etc., often exist side-by-side in one and the same individual, just 
as they are both reflected in our liturgical tradition. It is not that 
an “Ignatii Brianchaninov” had nothing of the “Martha” in him, 
nor that an “Alexander Schmemann” had none of the “Mary.” But 
the varying accentuation of the one pole or the other produces 
different “areas” of activity in the Church, different approaches. 
It can also produce a tension, a belittling of the value of one 
approach or the other, or even mutual condemnation. 

But I would like to conclude on a reconciling note and recall 
what Fr Alexander wrote in his earliest monograph: “If each 
approach had constituted a condemnation of the other, there 
would be only absurdity.” Indeed, the Lord said, “In my Fathers 
house are many mansions” (Jn 14:2), and a discussion of the 
superiority of one mansion over another would be absurdity. For 
the same Lord forbade his disciples to “dispute among themselves, 
which of them should be the greatest” (Mk 9:33ff). 

So, can we lay aside the seemingly irresolvable tension between 
“white” and “black” in the Church? I think that both in the spirit 
of the Lords words that are “not of this world,” as well as in the 
spirit of the recent union of “white” and “black” in our government 
“in this world,” we can confidently answer: yes, we can! 
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Fr Alexander Schmemann’s Liturgical Legacy 
in America 

Paul Meyendorff 

It is an honor for me to be invited to this symposium honoring 
Fr Alexander on the 25th anniversary of his death. As the “Fr 
Alexander Schmemann Professor of Liturgical Theology” at St 
Vladimir s Seminary, I cannot adequately express the magnitude 
of the debt and respect owed to him not only by the seminary, 
which he headed for nearly thirty years, but by all the Orthodox 
churches in North America. He left his mark in many areas of 
church life, he touched countless people through his preaching, 
his teaching, his numerous lectures at university campuses, and his 
frequent appearances on radio and television. He was instrumental 
in the development of the autocephaly of the Orthodox Church 
in America. More than any other person in his generation, he was 
the face of Orthodoxy in North America during the last three 
decades of his life, which was cut short by his untimely sickness 
and death. My task today, however, is to focus on his liturgical 
legacy. 

Upon arriving in the United States in 1951 at the invitation of 
Fr Georges Florovsky, then the dean of St Vladimir s Seminary, Fr 
Alexander assumed the position of professor of liturgical theology. 
He quickly became aware of the challenges that lay ahead of 
him in the New World. Coming out of the rarified academic 
atmosphere of St Sergius in Paris, he found quite a different world 
in the “Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church” in America, 
the so-called “Metropolia.” This church, descended direcdy from 
the 18th-century Russian mission in Alaska, was very different 
from the emigre Russian community in France in which he grew 
up. While this church had a smattering of American converts 
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from Western Christianity, most of its members were descendents 
of Carpatho-Russian, Galician, or Ukrainian origin, primarily 
immigrants from the Austro-Hungarian Empire who came to 
America in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. They had come 
as economic refugees and settled largely in the coal-mining hills 
of Pennsylvania and near the steel mills of the industrial Midwest. 
Many were former “Uniates,” who joined the Orthodox Church 
under the leadership of Fr Alexis Toth around the turn of the 
20th century. A wave of Russian immigrants subsequendy arrived 
after the Russian Revolution, settling primarily on the West 
Coast (if they came through China), or on the East Coast (if they 
came through Western Europe). The High-Russian community, 
however, was relatively small compared to the earlier immigration, 
and certainly not as intellectually vibrant as the much larger 
Parisian one. Many of these Russians ended up in the Russian 
Orthodox Church Outside Russia (rocor, also known at the 
“Karlovtsy” Synod), and thus remained largely isolated from their 
fellow Orthodox. Finally, Orthodoxy in America included not only 
the “Metropolia,” but also large numbers of Greeks, Arabs, Serbs, 
Romanians, Bulgarians, Albanians, independent Ukrainians, 
and others. Many of these ethnic groups were further split along 
political lines. And, in an effort to preserve their national and 
religious identities, the various Orthodox communities became 
ghettos. 

The level of education of both clergy and laity was quite low. 
In the years following the Russian Revolution, imperial Russian 
support for the church disappeared. The united Orthodoxy 
envisioned by Archbishop, and later Patriarch, Tikhon vanished, 
and the ecclesiastical chaos that followed led to a general 
fragmentation and decline. It was not until the late 1930s that 
theological education was restored with the establishment of three 
seminaries: St Vladimirs and St Tikhons in the “Metropolia,” 1 

1 The Metropolia was the direct successor of the Russian Orthodox mission. In 
1970, this group was granted autocephaly by the Russian Orthodox Church and 
became the “Orthodox Church in America.” 
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Holy Cross in the Greek Archdiocese. Of these three, only St 
Vladimir’s, from the very beginning, sought to function like the 
academies in Russia. 

The liturgical situation was equally chaotic, not to say decadent. 
Each of the above groups brought with them their own local 
traditions, to which they clung as a kind of security blanket in 
the New World, dominated as it was by foreign, western forms 
of Christianity. In their ghettoized existence, they each attempted 
to maintain the inherited language and practices they brought 
with them. In the case of the “Metropolia,” for example, this 
included the use of Slavonic, a language most found completely 
incomprehensible. Since many were former Uniates, their practice 
was often Latinized. A number of parishes, for example, celebrated 
daily stipend masses during Great Lent. The musical style varied 
from the 19th c operatic style of the imperial Russian court to 
Carpatho-Russian and Galician prostopenie. The rich cycle of daily 
and weekly services was largely reduced to Sunday liturgy alone, 
often supplemented by a service called the obednitsa. 1 As was the 
case also with the other Orthodox in America, communion was 
normally received only once a year. The typical parish by-law in 
the Metropolia, for example, prescribed annual confession and 
communion in order to remain a “member in good standing,” 
i.e., to be entitled to vote at the annual parish meeting. For the 
few who desired to receive communion more often, confession 
was required each time. The so-called “priests prayers” at the 
liturgy were always recited silently. Sometimes, in order to keep 
the service moving, they were read in advance, or even omitted! 
Baptisms were performed in private, with only family and friends 
in attendance, and never in conjunction with the eucharistic 
liturgy. In seminaries, liturgical instruction was limited to rubrical 
details, with no thought given to theological or historical factors. 

2 Essentially a Typika service. Because the structure of the service somewhat re¬ 
sembles the eucharistic liturgy, though without an anaphora or the distribution 
of communion, it was frequently used as the alternate, early service on Sunday 
morning. 
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Liturgy was simply something one had to do to fulfill the formal 
requirements of Orthodoxy. No reflection was deemed necessary. 

Now, more than half a century later, the picture is vastly 
different, due largely to the influence of Fr Alexander. My 
assignment is to cover his legacy in North America, but much 
of what I will say will apply, to a greater or lesser extent, to many 
Orthodox churches across the world, from Finland to Moscow to 
Beirut. 

First, Fr Alexander established liturgical theology as a legitimate 
academic and theological discipline. His first book, Introduction 
to Liturgical Theology, remains a classic. It is read not only by 
students at Orthodox seminaries, but also in Roman Catholic 
and Protestant seminaries and universities. It is, for example, on 
the required reading list for graduate students in liturgy at the 
University of Notre Dame, the chief center of liturgical study in 
America. Schmemann is widely credited with being one of the 
fathers of the liturgical movement, and I had the privilege of 
writing a brief article about him in a volume entided How Firm a 
Foundation: Leaders of the Liturgical Movement? 

Fr Alexander, however, was more than a theoretician. He was 
first of all a pastor, and for him scholarship and academic research 
were but tools needed to accomplish pastoral aims. In fact, he 
was strongly allergic to academic scholarship for its own sake, 
as becomes immediately evident when reading his journals. He 
was interested not in the past, but in the here and now, in the 
contemporary life of the church. He saw the value of history, of 
course, but only for the sake of addressing contemporary pastoral 
issues. And it was precisely in the area of liturgical practice that he 
left his greatest mark. Allow me to present a few examples. 

Baptism 

The Orthodox “tradition” (with a small “t”) that he inherited 
considered baptism as essentially a private rite. Baptisms were 

3 “Alexander Schmemann: Theologian of the Orthodox Liturgy” (Chicago: Liturgy 
Training Publications, 1990), 300-6. 
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typically performed in private homes rather than in church, with 
only family and friends in attendance. 4 Baptism was understood 
to be somehow essential for one’s membership in the church, but 
in America it was primarily a party to celebrate a new birth. The 
focus was on the cute baby, the beautiful baptismal robe, and then 
the food and drink that followed. 

Fr Alexander set about to change this in the first book he wrote 
after coming to America, Of Water and the Spirit. Here, he argued 
forcefully that baptism is primarily an ecclesial event marking the 
incorporation of a new member into the Church, the Body of 
Christ. As such, it should be conducted not in a private home, 
but in church. And because it is by nature a corporate, ecclesial 
event, it should, where possible, be celebrated in conjunction 
with the eucharistic liturgy—precisely because he understood 
the celebration of the eucharistic liturgy by the local parish 
community to be the full manifestation, the realization, of the 
Church into which the candidate, whether child or adult, is being 
incorporated. Ideally, therefore, the entire parish community 
should be present to welcome and to celebrate with its newest 
member. 

As strongly and forcefully as he would argue this point, 
however, he was never dogmatic. He would one day in class 
condemn such liturgical abuses with his inimitable gusto, and the 
next day happily perform the baptism of an infant relative at a 
home, giving no indication that he considered the practice to be 
abusive. As a pastor, he was well aware that he had to begin in 
the same place as his flock, and it was in private conversation, as 
well as in his seminary classes (and later on in his journals), that 
he could vent his frustrations and forcibly express his own vision. 

Needless to say, not all were, or even today are, prepared to hear 
or accept this vision. Certainly, in America at least, baptisms are 
now typically celebrated in church. All too often, however, they 
are still performed in private for family and friends, and apart 
from the Sunday liturgy. But many priests, particularly those 

4 I myself was baptized in this way in our small apartment on rue Lauriston in Paris. 
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who studied with Fr Alexander, never lost sight of his vision, and 
many parishes, particularly in the Orthodox Church in America, 
now celebrate baptisms as part of the regular Sunday liturgy; and 
Holy Saturday, which has the original paschal, baptismal vigil, is 
often the occasion for the reception of adult converts. However, 
there are others, including bishops, who continue to condemn 
such practices as innovations, and who resist any changes in this 
direction. 

The Eucharist 

Perhaps the most significant impact of Fr Alexander was on 
eucharistic practice. Having been formed in the rich theological 
atmosphere of St Sergius, and having been influenced particularly 
by Frs Nicholas Afanassiev and Cyprian Kern, he understood the 
eucharist to be the center of church life, the fullest manifestation 
of the Church in a particular time and place. Upon coming to 
America, he consistently and energetically sought to implement 
this vision in parish life, and this is where he left his greatest mark. 

The challenges were great. Eucharistic reception was 
infrequent, typically as an obligation just once a year. The liturgy 
was usually conducted in Church Slavonic, a language that was 
totally incomprehensible to the average parishioner. The “priest s 
prayers” were read silendy. Preaching was virtually non-existent. 
More generally, the Church was experienced by most as an ethnic 
club, whose chief purpose was to help foster one’s cultural identity 
as a Russian, Carpatho-Russian, Ukrainian, Serb, Greek, etc. And 
the liturgy itself was a tool to accomplish this—thus becoming 
a manifestation of this fallen world rather than a foretaste of the 
Kingdom to come. 

Because the challenges were so great, Schmemann had to 
attack the problems on many fronts. He did so first of all by his 
personal example. For him, there was no greater joy that to stand 
at the eucharistic altar, and this joy was there for all to see. He 
had the deep intuition that what would draw people to Christ 
was not rules, laws, obligations, or threats, but a positive, joyful 
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experience and vision of the Kingdom, which is already granted 
to us here in this world, if we are ready and willing to accept it. It 
was this joy that all his life he sought so hard to transmit in both 
the written and spoken word. 

Everything that he did was guided by this fundamental vision. 
He struggled to make the liturgy available in a language accessible 
to the people—hence his involvement in the development of 
English texts of the liturgy. He promoted actively the recitation 
aloud of the “priest s prayers,” particularly the anaphora, pointing 
out that these prayers in fact belong to all the faithful, the 
priesdy assembly. He encouraged more frequent and regular 
reception of the eucharist, which raised additional questions 
about the connection between the sacraments of confession and 
communion. It is hard to overstate how revolutionary such an 
approach appeared to be back in the 1950s and 1960s! 

Fr Schmemanns legacy is most pronounced precisely in the 
dramatic change in eucharistic practice. In 1992, as chairman 
of the OCA’s liturgical commission, I conducted a survey of 
OCA clergy. The results were startling: 80% read all or part 
of the eucharistic anaphora aloud; 95% encouraged frequent 
communion; 39% celebrated baptisms in conjunction with the 
eucharistic liturgy (and 69% would do so if the local bishop 
allowed it and provided guidelines!). 5 Though I have no statistics 
for other Orthodox jurisdictions, I have personally witnessed 
large numbers of regular Sunday communicants in nearly all 
the parishes I have visited over the years—Greek, Antiochian, 
Romanian, Russian... and, increasingly, even Serbian! 

Confession and Preparation for Communion 

In the Slavic liturgical tradition in which Schmemann was 
raised, the sacrament of confession was required each time before 
receiving communion. When communion was received only 
once a year, this posed little difficulty; but with a more frequent 

5 See my article, “The Liturgical Path of Orthodoxy in America in the 20th Cen¬ 
tury: Past, Present, and Future,” SVTQ 40 (1996): 43-64. 
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reception of communion, this posed a tremendous challenge. The 
clergy would be overwhelmed by the huge number of penitents, 
the faithful would resent much more frequent confession, and 
confession itselfwould become merely a routine formality, stripped 
of much of its content. Adding to the confusion was the lack of 
a clear consensus among all Orthodox about the very meaning 
and necessity of confession. Orthodox practice varies widely. For 
the Slavic churches, confession is generally a formal requirement: 
the faithful are expected to confess once a year to maintain their 
“good standing” in the church. Among those who follow Greek 
practice, confession never became a legal requirement and the 
vast majority of the faithful have never experienced the sacrament 
of confession. This is particularly the case for Greek Orthodox 
living in the West, as they do not have ready access to monastic 
spiritual elders, to whom the faithful in Greece would typically 
go for confession. And they would almost never consider going to 
their parish priest. 

The pastoral challenge was great, indeed. In order to encourage 
more frequent communion, Fr Alexander had to sever the one-to- 
one connection between confession and communion. Even more 
importantly, he needed to restore a deeper understanding of 
confession. In most parishes of the Slavic tradition, the once-a- 
year requirement for confession meant that, typically on Holy 
Thursday (the traditional day for one’s annual communion), the 
faithful would line up for confession. I personally witnessed one 
occasion when the Holy Thursday liturgy began over two hours 
late because of the rush of last-minute penitents. Administered 
in such a way, each annual confession could last only one or two 
minutes and consisted of a few quickly uttered prayers, several 
routine questions by the priest, and the prayer of absolution. This 
was a process that edified no one. 

In some Orthodox traditions, preparation for communion 
requires not only confession, but up to a week of fasting and 
abstention from marital relations. This not only makes frequent 
communion virtually impossible, but also leads to the temptation 
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to think that, by performing such feats of asceticism, one is made 
worthy of the reception of communion. This potential danger 
led Fr Alexander to compose one of his most strident articles, 
“Holy Things for the Holy: Some Remarks on Receiving Holy 
Communion.” 6 

In order to address these problems and to encourage more 
frequent communion, in 1972 Fr Alexander prepared a report on 
the subject to the Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church in America. 7 
He concludes by making a number of recommendations, all of 
which were adopted by the bishops. In particular, he proposed 
the introduction of “general confession” as a supplement to the 
customary individual confession. This proposal, which severed 
the one-to-one link between confession and communion, made 
possible much greater eucharistic participation by the faithful. In 
addition, because general confession included an “enumeration 
by the priest of all acts, thoughts and desires with which we 
offend the holiness of God, the sanctity of our neighbor, and the 
sanctity of our own soul,” 8 it provided an opportunity to teach the 
faithful about the nature of sin as something more than simply 
the violation of some commandment or rule. I vividly remember 
his classes in pastoral theology, in which he described how 
parishioners would approach their yearly confession and have no 
sins whatsoever to confess—after which they would stand there 
waiting to receive absolution from the priest, so that they could 
fulfill their annual obligation and remain “members in good 
standing,” i.e., be eligible to vote in the annual parish meeting. 
The introduction of general confession was thus an important 
step for those Orthodox coming out of the Slavic traditions, but 
it certainly did not solve everything. For Fr Alexander was keenly 
aware of the problematic history of penance and confession in 

6 Published as an appendix to the revised second edition of his book, Great Lent: 
Journey to Pascha (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1974), 107-33. 

7 Alexander Schmemann, Confession and Communion: Report to the Holy Synod of 
Bishops of the Orthodox Church in America (Syosset, NY: Orthodox Church in 
America, 1972). 

8 Ibid, 16. 
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the Orthodox Church. He was well aware that modern society 
had largely lost its understanding of sin, and that contemporary 
Orthodoxy did not have a clear understanding of the nature and 
purpose of the sacrament of confession. How often in his Journals 
he complains about peoples misconceptions about confession, 
about their treating him as a kind of guru who could resolve all 
their personal problems! This was an area, however, in which he 
did not find the time for further work or reflection. 

Challenges 

Needless to say, not all Orthodox in America were comfortable 
with what Fr Alexander said or did, even within the Metropolia, 
known since 1970 as the Orthodox Church in America. There 
was certainly resistance to the use of English, to the recitation of 
the “secret” prayers aloud, to baptismal liturgies, to presanctified 
liturgies in the evening, to more frequent communion, etc. The 
opposition generally came from those who simply wished to 
preserve the customs with which they grew up, and which they 
identified with traditional Orthodoxy, making no distinction 
between tradition with a capital “T” and local traditions with a 
lower case “t.” And it came from all levels of church life, from 
bishops to priests to lay people. Little did they understand that 
what Fr Alexander was proposing was a return to an authentic 
Orthodox tradition that restored baptism and the eucharist to 
their central place in church life, that integrated liturgy and 
theology, liturgy and life. 

To his great credit, Schmemann knew that things could not be 
changed overnight, that patience was needed because the faithful 
needed preparation and time to digest these changes. I remember 
vividly how, in class, he would angrily condemn the then-common 
practice of celebrating one memorial service after another after 
the liturgy on Sunday. Don’t people know that the deceased are 
already commemorated during the eucharistic liturgy, that our 
participation in communion is the best way to express our unity 
with and our love for them? But the next Sunday, he would, 
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without a single complaint, happily preside over a panikhida? He 
was ever the teacher and pastor. While guided by his strong and 
clear vision of what should be, he was always gentle and patient 
in implementing it—an example that was not, unfortunately, 
followed by all those who followed him. 

In the years since his passing away, the debate which he started 
has not ebbed. There are still those who continue to resist what 
they call his “innovations.” I recall an article that appeared in a 
diocesan journal not long ago which condemned the reading of 
prayers aloud and defended the silent recitation of the anaphora— 
on the basis that Hannahs prayer was uttered in silence! (1 Sam 
1:13). 9 10 As I have already indicated, however, it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that much of what Fr Alexander has entered 
the mainstream within the Orthodox Church in America. More 
frequent participation in communion has in recent decades also 
become normative in a number of other jurisdictions—even, 
through former students at St Vladimir’s Seminary, in some 
parishes of the Serbian dioceses in America. In other respects, 
however, liturgical practice in these jurisdictions has been less 
affected by his work. 

Sacramental Vision 

Perhaps Fr Alexanders greatest contribution, however, is not so 
much in these very practical aspects of liturgical life, but in the 
development of an overarching vision about the very essence 
of Christian life, as it is expressed in the Church’s liturgy. He 
clearly saw the challenges that secularism posed for the church. 
In his writings and particular his talks, he constantly argued for 
a sacramental view of life, in which one’s ecclesial and secular life 
remained one integrated whole. He strenuously argued against 
a disincarnate and dualistic spirituality, as well as against those 

9 The Russian term for the memorial service for the dead, essentially an abbreviated 
funeral service. 

10 Theodore Heckman, “On the Silent Prayers of the Liturgy: A Conversation, Part 
Two,” in Alive in Christ 18/2 (2002), 24-25, 36. 
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who sought to reduce the Church merely to this world and its 
problems. No work of his expresses this vision more clearly than 
his For the Life of the World, 11 originally a series of lectures given to 
a non-Orthodox Christian audience, and generally regarded as his 
best and most influential book. Allow me to cite his introduction 
to this work: 

And thus our real question is: how can we “hold together”— 
in faith, in life, in action—these seemingly contradictory 
affirmations of the Church, how we can overcome the 
temptation to opt for and “absolutize” one of them, falling 
thus into the wrong choices or “heresies” that have so often 
plagued Christianity in the past? 

It is my certitude that the answer comes to us not from 
neat intellectual theories, but above all from that living and 
unbroken experience of the Church which she reveals and 
communicates to us in her worship, in the leitourgia always 
making her that which she is: the sacrament of the world, 
the sacrament of the Kingdom—their gift to us in Christ. u 

This was the fundamental vision that guided all his work. His 
goal was never to alter the liturgy in any way, or to return to some 
Golden Age, but to make the liturgy transparent, and thus capable 
of revealing the Church as the manifestation of the Kingdom, 
and us as its citizens. It was this, more than anything else, which 
enabled him to experience the liturgy as pure joy—a joy that he 
radiated to those who benefitted from his presence, and which 
continues to shine in the written words he has left behind, as well 
as in the countless persons whom he continues to touch. 


11 For the Life of the World: Sacraments and Orthodoxy , 2nd ed (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1973). The first edition appeared in 1963. 

12 Ibid, 8. 
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The Legacy of Fr Alexander Schmemann: 
Theological Education for Pastoral Ministry 

Thomas Hopko 

Abba Amoun of Nitria came to see Abba Anthony and said 
to him, “Since my rule is stricter than yours how is it that 
your name is better known amongst men than mine is?” 

Abba Anthony answered, “It is because I love God more than you do.” 

{Sayings of the Desert Fathers , Amoun of Nitria, 1) 

A half century ago Fr Alexander Schmemann wrote some brief 
“remarks” that were “inspired by the reading of a new manual 
of Pastoral Theology by Father Cyprian Kern.” 1 In his “remarks” 
Fr Alexander stated that the purpose of Pastoral Theology was 
to “relate the...unchanging doctrine of the pastoral ministry... 
to a concrete situation, describing the ways and means of this 
ministry in a particular society and culture.” The culture to which 
Orthodoxy was now obliged to relate, he said, was that of “our 
pluralistic and secularized world.” 

Fr Alexander then went on to lament that, in his view, “the 
Orthodox are either blindly “conservative” or enthusiastically 
“progressive.” He deplored these misguided extremes, while 
insisting that “in Orthodoxy one can never progress without a 
return to the sources of the faith, to the foundations of church 
life.” He would repeat this conviction countless times during the 
remaining twenty-five years of his life. 

Fr Alexander would also endlessly repeat his critique of Fr 
Cyprians book. While praising his mentor for grounding his 
reflections on pastoral ministry in “the sacramental life of the 
Church, especially the Eucharist,” Fr Alexander faulted Fr Cyprian 

1 “Some Remarks on Pastoral Theology,” SVTQ, 1958, 2:1, 50-54. In these quota¬ 
tions, and those to follow from Fr Schmemanns Journals , the italicized emphases, 
the quotation marks and the parentheses are his. The words in brackets are mine. 
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for still focusing, as was classically done at the time, “exclusively 
on two subjects—the personal life of the priest and the ‘seelsorge,’ 
the care of souls.” Fr Alexander found such a focus to be tragically 
one-sided, and, as such, ultimately ineffective and fruitless. He 
even saw it to be, in the extreme, a distortion of Christian being 
and life itself. 

Fr Alexander insisted that the Church’s pastors—the bishops 
and presbyters—must first understand themselves as members of 
the Church who work together in unity and harmony for the 
edification of the Church corporately, and then for each of her 
members individually. The clergy are called, trained, and ordained 
first of all to be pastors of the “flock” as a whole who serve to build 
up the entire Body. And as such, they then care for each particular 
member by attending to the inspiration, instruction, consolation, 
healing, and saving of individual souls. 

Holding such a view, it is not surprising that Fr Alexander saw 
the pastors “real task” as being wholly involved in the “real life” 
of those in his care as the sacramental head of a given ecclesial 
body who bears “not only the judgment but also the joy of 
Christ s presence, His truth and His love,” which alone can purify, 
illumine, heal, and save God’s people for everlasting life in Christ’s 
coming kingdom—which, after all, is what human being and life, 
and so Christ’s holy Church, are essentially, and even exclusively, 
all about. 

Thus we find Fr Alexander calling for a “more explicit description 
and interpretation of the pastoral ministry in terms of the Church.” 
He insisted that the priestly, teaching, and pastoral roles of the 
ordained “minister of the Church” can never be divided from each 
other, just as he would later argue, in 1974, in his book Of Water 
and the Spirit, that the prophetic, priestly and pastoral dimensions 
of human life generally, for all baptized and sealed members of 
Christ and the Church, can never be separated—except to the 
deformation and distortion, and perhaps even the outright 
destruction, of the Church’s communal and personal being and 
life, which, alas, he lamented on almost every page of his Journals. 
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To my knowledge, Fr Alexander left no specific writing about 
the place of Pastoral Theology in a curriculum of theological 
education. Several comments on the subject, however, are found 
in his Journals . They are all in this vein and spirit: 

Yesterday [we had] a faculty seminar with a presentation... 
about pastoral theology. [It was] very learned [academic, 
scientific, intellectual] with Greek and psychological termi¬ 
nology and diagrams. And it all may have been formally 
“correct.” But the knowledge of these norms does not help 
at all. In no way and never will they produce pastorhood ... 
“Learned [or academic, scientific, intellectual] theologians” 
do not understand this, they do not see it. The sum of scien¬ 
tifically presented truths does not disclose, does not reveal 
Truth. The sum of knowledge about God does not give 
knowledge of God... There is something pathetic in these 
debates, agreements, disagreements, corrections, clarifica¬ 
tions. And with all my strength I feel this right now.... It 
is always the same, the absolute: “without Me you can do 
nothing. ...[Jn 15:5]” (2 Oct 1979) 

I feel so sharply, that theology —the transmission in 
words—is not of the words, ideas, beliefs of others, but of 
that experience by which the Church lives, and lives now, 
reveals now, participates in now. But theology—contempo¬ 
rary theology, that which is “now being taught”—is alien¬ 
ated from the Church and from this experience. It has 
become self-sufficient and wants, more than anything, to 
be a “science.” A science about God, about Christ, about 
eternal life!.. (2 Oct 1981) 2 

1 had many opportunities to hear Fr Alexanders views on this 
subject, not only at faculty meetings, but in many private 
conversations in which he expressed his opinions with impassioned 
conviction. Although it was always rather easy to know what 

2 See also Journals , 12 November 1974, 13 October 1976. 23 December 1976, 4 
May 1977, 14 February 1979, 2 February 1982, 10 May 1982. Also “The Task of 
Orthodox Theology Today” and “Theology and Liturgy” in Church , World, Mission 
(Crestwood, NY: SYS Press, 1979), 117-46. 
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Fr Alexander was against in his critical thoughts about academic 
theological education, and so, its relation to pastoral ministry, it 
was not always easy, at least for me, to see exactly and precisely 
what he was for , and how he thought it could be accomplished. 3 
My understanding of his views, drawn from many conversations 
and observations, is the following. 

I think that Fr Alexander believed that every course in a 
theological school—surely in institutions dedicated to educating, 
training, and forming pastors—should have a clear and explicit 
pastoral dimension and purpose, a content and goal that he would 
also call “soteriological.” This would apply to “scholarly” courses 
in scripture, doctrine, worship, patristics, church history and 
canon law as well as to “practical” courses like liturgical practice, 
homiletics, liturgical music, parish administration and spiritual 
counseling. Classes in Biblical exegesis, Church doctrine, worship, 
and ecclesiastical history, for example, would be consciously and 
purposefully related to the pastoral tasks of edifying the church, 
conducting parish life and work, and inspiring, healing, and saving 
souls in the given time and place. The “practical” courses would be 
conducted in the context of the Church’s theological, liturgical, 
and spiritual vision and experience, as well as its path through 
history, synthesizing and applying this vision and experience, 
with its lessons from history, to the real lives of real people in the 
real world in which they lived and died. The point and purpose of 
both the “scholarly” and the “practical” courses, therefore, would 
be to present “the Good News as the answer” to all theological, 
ecclesial and pastoral issues, to “release the tormented ones to 
freedom,” and to “introduce people to life, to joy, to the reality 
of the Church” as the sacramental presence and foretaste of God’s 
coming kingdom. (June 9, 1982) 

Fr Alexander wrote in his Journals dbouthis personal involvement 
in pastoral ministry. He confessed his frustrations and difficulties, 
and even his failures and sins, in the area of personal spiritual 

3 Perhaps what he wanted might be something like the new curriculum instituted at 
St Vladimir s Seminary in the fall of2007. 
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direction and pastoral counseling. He revealed his questions and 
confusions about the sacrament of confession, about psychology 
and psychotherapy, and about his being called upon to provide 
concrete advice to people seeking guidance and direction in 
specific situations. We find these concerns already expressed 
at length in one of his first entries in his Journals. Indeed, the 
entry for September 27, 1973, is a splendid expression of Father 
Alexanders convictions on this subject that he will repeat many 
times in his private reflections. Here is but a small part of it. 

I sometimes think that each person is called to say and do 
but one thing, perhaps even quite small—but genuine, and 
something that only he [or she] can say and do. [...] 

I am convinced, for example, that I am not called to any 
personal guidance of people. I have an aversion to “inti¬ 
mate” conversations, to any sort of personal outpourings of 
the soul. [...] But people expect this from the priest, they 
demand such guidance [or direction] and they see in it the 
very essence of the priesthood. Perhaps Tm gravely mistaken, 
but I have never seen any particular benefit around me in 
the Church from such spiritual guidance. On the contrary, 

I have rather seen harm: an indulgence of egocentrism, a 
refined spiritual arrogance (on both sides [i.e., in both the 
pastor and the person]), a kind of reduction of faith to 
oneself and ones problems. The essence of Christianity for 
me always, since my childhood, consisted in the fact that it 
does not solve problems, but that it removes them, it trans¬ 
lates a person into that level where they no longer exist. 

On the plane in which they do exist is exactly why they are 
unsolvable. Therefore, Christianity is always a preaching—it 
is the revelation of that other, higher plane, of reality itself, 
and not an explanation of it.... 

They may say to me: but what about eldership that it is so 
fashionable these days to be interested in? It is possible, even 
certain, that eldership is a special calling in the Church, not 
at all corresponding with priesthood, with pastoral ministry 
as such. But it is exacdy a calling, if we take seriously what 
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we know about eldership, in which there is not at all any 
intimate spiritual guidance that consists in explaining and 
solving problems, but it consists in the very revelation of 
reality itself And this is why false eldership is so harmful.... 

Personally I would lay aside confession, except for that 
occasion when a person commits an evident and concrete sin 
and confesses it, and not his or her moods, doubts, despon¬ 
dencies and temptations. But what, then, to do about such 
usual “conditions”? I am convinced that a genuine sermon 
is always (whatever it would be about) simultaneously an 
answer to these things, and their cure . This is because it is 
a sermon about Christ, and only Christ can “take away” all 
this, knowledge about Him, meeting with Him, obedience 
to Him, love for Him. And if a sermon is not all these things, 
then it is simply not necessary. And its power is in this, that 
a genuine preacher directs his sermon first to himself—to 
his own despondency, lack of faith, lukewarmness, etc. And 
what can spiritual conversations add to this? 

It is striking how people “interested in the spiritual life” do 
not love Christ and the Gospel. And it is understandable 
why: there is nothing said there about “spiritual life” as they 
understand it and love it. [...] (27 September 1973) 

Fr Alexander often returned to this same meditation. 

To what am I “called”? To give lectures, to preach, perhaps 
to write—as a continuation of my lecturing and preaching 
(not “research”). [...] 

To what am I not called? To “spiritual guidance.” To “schol¬ 
arly guidance.” To “spiritual conversations.” To “education.” 
To “disputation.” 

This means that the question arises: Am I really not called? 
Or am I fleeing from something—because of indifference, or 
laziness, or an absence of strength? I think and think about 
this, and it seems to me—perhaps it only seems!—that no, 
this is not from indifference to people. On the contrary. I’m 
interested in “the person,” in his individuality and unique- 
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ness.... This means, rather, that it [i.e., the “not”] is due to 
my distrust of everything in this area—to “guidance,” and 
to my lack of conviction that it is at all necessary, justified, 
beneficial. 

In regard to myself, and my own life, I know for sure that 
I was never in any way “guided” by anyone in this specific 
sense. But this does not at all mean that I was not influ¬ 
enced. On the contrary, I know very well and to how many 
I am obligated, and to what a great degree I am grateful to 

them.All those who influenced me, and to whom I am 

sincerely and endlessly grateful, influenced me by what they, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, gave to me of their own, by that 
which I came from within to love in them. And the more I 
loved what I saw in them, the less I felt any need for any sort 
of specific “personal” relationship or personal “guidance.” 

That truth, that vision, that image of good which I received 
from them, that was their guidance, their influence, their 
help, etc. And it was my task to apply it to my life, to my 
“problems.”... 

Yes, and in Christianity itself, and first of all in the image 
of Christ, I see no basis for “concern for the soul” in the 
sense in which this excitedly attracts the lovers of “spiritual 
guidance.” I don’t know. Perhaps I’m not seeing something 
that is evident to others, something that I don’t see or feel. 

But still sometimes I feel with all my strength that what 
draws others to the Church, to Christianity, etc. is totally 
foreign to me, and what interests, grasps, rejoices and 
convinces me—remains totally alien to so many around me. 

(4 May 1977) 

I have often thought that Fr Alexander would have benefited 
greatly, both personally and pastorally, from a disciplined and 
sympathetic reading of the spiritual and ascetical writings of the 
great Church fathers which, I believe, he hardly knew or was even 
interested in. I believe that he was negatively predisposed to this 
literature because of the cheapness and phoniness he saw in so 
many around him who claimed to be interested in it, but who for 
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the most part were ignorant of it themselves as they took pleasure 
in popular 'writings beneficial to the soul (dushepoleznoe chtenief 
of questionable inspiration, content and quality.” 4 I believe that 
if Father had forced himself to study the classical time-proven 
literature of the Church’s greatest spiritual teachers he would have 
been happily surprised by what he found there. He may even have 
been amused and amazed! But be that as it may, the personal 
ascetical side of Church life, which is real, true and necessary, was 
clearly not Father Alexanders “thing” even in its purest, truest and 
most authentic forms. He said it himself many times, and wrote 
about it often in his Journals . As he put it, we have already noted, 
he was a man of “one idea.” 

I have just read over and leafed through this litde notebook. 

I have the impression that everything in it “gathers together” 
what Im truly concerned with—“from within”—and not 
what Im occupied with “from outside.” Someone said... 
that every philosopher really has but one idea (insight? intu¬ 
ition?), and he is, in fact, only concerned with it in reality. 

God knows, I don’t consider myself a philosopher. But if 
I would apply this saying to myself...then I think I must 
acknowledge that my “idea,” my “question,” is the idea of 
otnesennost ’ [referredness or relatedness; the character, qual¬ 
ity and reality of being referred or related]. It is the idea of 
the otnesennost’ of everything to the Kingdom of God as the 
revelation and content of Christianity. 

The sin of Christians is in limiting the horizon, the destruc¬ 
tion, the cutting off of otnesennost its interruption by idols 
and the worship of idols. And the depth and the “novelty” 
of this sin of Christians is that the idol here is nothing other 
than that which exists for the sake of otnesennost ’ itself: the 
church, theology, church services, piety, and, so to speak, 
“religion” itself. This can sound like a cheap paradox, but 
the church, more than anything, harms the “Church” itself. 

4 See Journals , 27 September 1973, 1 November 1974, 2 and 3 October 1975, 10 

February 1976. 13 October 1976, 23 December 1976. 
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And orthodoxy—“Orthodoxy,” and piety—the Christian 
life. (12 May 1977) 

Sometimes I feel like standing and shouting: “Brothers, 
sisters! All that I can say, all that I can witness to is in my 
lectures. I have nothing else, and therefore, please, don’t ask 
anything else of me.” In everything else, it is not that I’m 
lying, but that I don’t have the “anointing.” [...] My soul 
“hides” from people, and all that I do, besides “announcing 
the Gospel” (most of all personal conversations, counsels, 
etc.), is for me boundlessly burdensome.... (17 May 1981) 

Many of us, his children and disciples who were surely 
“burdensome” to him more than we realize, are boundlessly 
grateful to Fr Alexander. We are grateful for him, for his “one 
idea,” and for his “announcing the Gospel” that saves us not by 
providing therapeutic “help” to “solve our problems” and “satisfy 
our needs” as we define them in to this fallen world, but by 
granting us Eternal Life as we learn to refer all things to God and 
His coming kingdom in Christ and the Holy Spirit at the end of 
the ages. 5 

Without his one great “idea,” his compelling “insight” and 
his steadfast “intuition,” Fr Alexander would not have been 
Fr Alexander: the wonderful man, the faithful friend and the 
powerful prophet, priest and pastor who inspired us, served us 
and loved us to the end. And we, in turn, would not be who we 
are now but for the grace of his presence and ministry among us. 
We thank God for Fr Alexander Schmemann as a bearer of God’s 
grace, peace, joy, truth, beauty, love and life in our midst. For 
indeed (to boldly quote words spoken long ago of another) “he 
was a burning and shining lamp” and we were blessed “to rejoice 
for a while in his light.” (Jn 5:35) 

May his memory be eternal! 


5 See Fr Alexanders most popular and influential work, For the Life of the World 
(Crestwood, NY: SYS Press, 1963,1973,1979), especially 99fF. 
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VOTSERKOVLENIE ZfflZNI: 

The Churching of Life and Culture 

Alexis Vinogradov 

Greetings, brothers and sisters in Christ! As Fr Alexander himself 
said when presented an award by Archbishop Iakovos, we are 
gathered “not so much in honoris causa, as in amoris causa.P 

At the age of sixty-two Fr Alexander Schmemann released the 
springs of that so-called mortal coil which propelled him through 
life with remarkable energy. At the time of his death I was thirty- 
seven, and I thought that Fr Alexander had lived a good long life. 
Now being his age, my views on this subject are quite different! 
He himself reiterated St Paul’s affirmation that Death is the last 
great enemy, and dedicated his life and work to inform the world 
of the transfiguring Life that has come and effected its victory 
over that same enemy. In his work he examined the relationship 
of the life of the world and the life of the Church, while clearly 
avoiding their identification. 

This presentation seeks nothing more than to briefly return to 
and look at the fundamental terms or elements in this relationship, 
through the lofty-sounding title, coined not by Fr Alexander, 
but which was the guiding theme of the Dvizhenie, or Student 
Christian Youth Movement in the early nineteen-hundreds—the 
title Votserkovlenie Zhizni, the Churching of Life, or Culture. I am 
a parish priest, not an academic theologian, so I will address this 
issue less from books and more personally from observation and 
pastoral experience. 

The parish church where I serve sits among trees and fields, a 
favorite grazing area for local deer. When I approach them, these 
shy creatures bound easily into the woods, landing with faultless 
precision and silence among the stones and branches, leaving no 
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visible trace. When I follow them, I invariably get entangled in 
thorns, tripping over stumps, ripping my clothes, and branded 
repeatedly with the scourge of Poison Ivy, one of Nature s little 
revenges on man! 

Next to these dumb creatures who are one with the forest, I 
am supposedly a “civilized” and “superior” being, capable of 
designing and building skyscrapers, but ironically unable to 
survive one week in the habitat of the deer. The great civilization I 
have inherited and inhabit has revealed one thing to me—Nature 
and I are no longer friends. I rape and subdue her; I pave her 
over, and waste her bounty. She answers me with hostility and 
barrenness. I label two hours without electrical power: “une panne 
d’electricite!” 

If I stand here and presume to reflect on the Churching of Life, 
or the churching of culture, I must begin with the confession that 
I have become a stranger to that life for which the Logos came to 
offer his own Life. Building on John the Evangelists proclamation, 
the credo of Nicea affirms that “all things were made by Him,” 
but if I have lost my relationship with “all things,” what does 
that say about my relationship to neighbor, not to speak of my 
relationship to their Creator, and how am I to speak of their 
renewal and transfiguration? 

I begin this tentative reflection with questions because I believe 
that to be the spirit in which our teacher and friend, Fr Alexander 
Schmemann, approached his own reflections on the urgent topics 
for the Church. Votserkovlenie can be seen as the umbrella under 
which Schmemann’s own creative world exists. Among his favorite 
theological triptychs like Creation/Fall/Redemption, the holding 
together without “reduction” (another favorite expression) of the 
Eschatological/Historical/Cosmological vision of life, undergirded 
each of his meticulous, though tentative—as he always humbly 
called them—investigations. Hence, the cosmological dimension: 
the world, life, culture. Schmemann himself was clear to oppose 
to the idea of Votserkovlenie , the expression “tserkovnost’” or more 
pejoratively in English, “churchliness,” as the general trend of 
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contemporary church life. Churchiness (as different from the 
positive-meaning churchliness) strives to emulate a mythical style 
and piety which titillates with its ersatz flavor of holiness and 
mystery. 

He often explained how theological research invariably reveals 
the innate ambiguity in all things—the Russian term dvusmyslenost’ 
more accurately connoting this double dimension of all things: 
the good concealed beneath its counterfeit. Categorical answers 
for Fr Alexander were the death-knell of man’s living relationship 
with the world. He might have concurred with professor Yannaras’ 
pleas against narrow ethical systems which fail to address what 
Yannaras called the “indeterminacy of life.” 1 

The question about Votserkovlenie itself was born out of the 
intuition, precisely, of this fragmentation in which the “civilized” 
man finds himself an alien in God’s world. Furthermore, Fr 
Alexander’s reflection on this intuition led him to the inevitable 
conclusion that such fragmentation must of necessity also exist 
in man’s experience of the Church, for the very object—indeed 
“sacrament”—of the Church’s concern, is the world which is 
offered up for transformation and salvation. 

It is this conundrum of two fractured realities, the world and 
the Church—or more accurately, man’s experience and intuition 
about both—which becomes the leitmotif of Fr Alexander’s 
theological output. If the fundamental goodness of the world 
and the experience of the Kingdom in the Church are concealed 
under the veil of sin, if the “dividing wall of hostility” (Eph 2:14) 
in my fractured being renders me incapable of an integrated life, 
then I can scarcely rely solely on rational, discursive theology to 
rescue me. 

In the chapter on the Sacrament of the Word in his landmark 
study, The Eucharist, Schmemann asserts that if the enterprise 

1 This idea is fully explored in Yannaras, The Freedom of Morality (Crestwood, NY: 

SVS Press, 1996). Yannaras explores the uniqueness of mans personal nature, 
enabling his engagement with God, his ability and freedom (unlike any other 
creature) to refuse Gods initiative, and therefore to play a role in the saving of the 
world. 
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of theology is to find more definitions to redefine outmoded or 
inadequate definitions, we find ourselves in a vicious circle from 
which the only possible exit is not more exact definitions, but 
that the definitions themselves need to be “saved”: offered and 
submitted to the Church’s liturgical/sacramental experience. That 
is why for Fr Alexander, the primary question is never, “What 
do we think about this?,” but rather, “What is being revealed to 
us?”—the core question of Liturgical Theology: How is our very 
vision and understanding informed and transformed by that 
experience? 

If then the liturgical context becomes the so-called “primary 
sources,” the context which gives meaning to, elevates, offers, and 
transfigures the world, Fr Alexander insisted that theology must 
first ask how in practice the Church lost interest in the world, 
which sacramentally/liturgically she still invokes with enthusiasm, 
and sees transfused with Christs transfiguring light: “All of 
creation rejoices ...” One need only be attentive to the prayers 
of the Nativity/Epiphany cycle to have no doubt on this score. 
Everything is revealed, everything is blessed: “Things above rejoice 
with things below, and things below converse with things above!” 2 
Having celebrated the Water Blessing service at large ecumenical 
gatherings on Ecology, I can testify that the power an<jl impact of 
these prayers and ritual on all participants outlasted the formal 
presentations and speeches. In our Orthodox world, however, we 
are often less concerned with the universal implications of our 
liturgical treasure, than we are in the accounts of specific miracles 
at certain “holy” springs, and once more a thirsting world finds 
itself unworthy of bridging the “sacred” divide. 

The sacred/profane dichotomy often becomes an Achilles’ 
heel for young pastors trying to be faithful to their training at 
seminaries, as guardians of sacred “forms.” A recent convert 
intern who, though he experienced an adapted typikon in our 
parish practice, still reverted to the fuller form he acquired at 
seminary once he was out in his own first parish. This resulted 

2 Second Prayer at the Great Blessing of Water. 
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in an overloaded, and somewhat monastic, schedule of services 
impossible for working commuters to participate in. Parishioners 
who travel many miles to church remained with a sense of guilt 
for their supposed laxity. The priest left seminary with the idea 
that every parish must be following the seminary ordo, while my 
suburban parish had probably just grown too lax. This intelligent 
seminary graduate, a man acquainted with American culture, is 
convinced that faithfulness to the Tradition he had now entered 
translates into the performance of as many services as possible 
without regard to the pastoral fruit of such zeal. Here one has to 
ask what Fr Schmemann might have said in regard to the Church’s 
teaching on the sanctification of life and time. No doubt today 
some rigorists will claim that our friend’s maximalism is what our 
society unknowingly craves and needs. We know only too well 
what Fr Alexander thought of the dubious fruits of that claim! 

If this were an isolated case, or one of a few, the answer would 
probably be found in the personality of the candidate himself, 
as it often is. But here one has to ask about the atmosphere and 
curriculum of theological and pastoral academies, and whether 
they adequately confront and address the substantive issues 
of parochial life, and the pressing cultural questions and social 
issues, and realities of life today—and how, in fact, does the 
living Typikon relate and speak to those living realities, and vice 
versa. How, precisely, does one apply with pastoral wisdom and 
discernment, Schmemann’s own insistence on the Sanctification 
of Life and Time? One of the first lessons on this subject I received 
from Fr Schmemann, when I entered seminary, was when he took 
my family in his car for a tour of Manhattan across the ineffable 
Brooklyn Bridge. With his inimitable and infectious enthusiasm 
he identified his favorite places, describing their history in detail, 
and pointing out all the fascinating faces of humanity seething 
there. As we neared the seminary after this delightful tour, he 
said: “Remember that this city, its life, its dreams and failures, is 
why you are going to seminary. The devil on 42nd Street is not a 
problem, he’s easy to find. The devil in that secret little late night 
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service by a small seminary elite, however, is another story!” His 
journals speak of his constant fascination with the cities he visited, 
their history, the spiritual context which formed and informed 
them, and he was perennially troubled by the total lack of interest 
in this history by parochial Orthodox clergy who ministered in 
and to these cities. Fr Alexanders pages about Paris are famous 
for his almost sacred reverence of the sites (not at all necessarily 
religious ones) which evoked for him the experience, or what he 
called “memory,” of eternity. 

It is instructive for the Church today to realize that an 
examination of the connection between the world and spirituality 
is conducted largely in the secular context. Institutional religion is 
generally dismissed as lost in its other-worldly agenda, or in some 
trivial, symbolic and patronizing programs of charitable outreach, 
which do little to engage her broad membership with the actual 
life of a suffering world. The musical group U2’s Bono becomes 
the new social messiah who blatantly speaks of eradicating poverty. 
Evidendy the words “the poor you have with you always” never 
reached this idealist, yet the world is enthralled with his message. 
The Church cannot cavalierly dismiss such movements, though, 
but must strive to grasp their essential impulse, bringing to bear 
her own vision as the “salt” to render the proper “flavor,” to reveal 
the ultimate goal for all such striving. 3 

In general, Fr Alexander rarely disdained social activism per se, 
but rather frequendy lamented the absence in such activism of 
what he called “ otnesennost or the referral of life towards God. He 
cautioned that the fruit of a referred social endeavor is realized not 
through financially endowed committees, intellectual elites, and 
activist associations—in fact not in the Church qua institution— 
but rather in the humble lives and extraordinary efforts of saints, 
in the renewed personal asceticism of love leading to and coming 
from full eucharistic unity as the source of all mission. 

3 It is remarkable that soon after the War, a theologian of Fr Alexanders theological 
world, Paul Evdokimov, addresses this issue with such power and clarity in, Mes¬ 
sage aux Eglises, in Dieu Vivant 15 (1950): 31—42. 
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If the Churching of life is to gain momentum as the self-evident 
course of the Church’s unstinting engagement with the world (in 
Christ, through the Holy Spirit, and referred to, and offered to, 
the Father), then one might dare suggest that this Votserkovlenie 
zhizni ought to be the handmaid of a type of “ Ozhivotvorenie 
Tserkvf —an expression implying less the idea of some kind of 
religious “revival,” but rather a re-vivification in the Church. 
Precise terms fail me here, but I mean to suggest a restoration of a 
living heartbeat to the “logos” (lower-case “1”) of the Church. If 
the words and prayers and actions do in fact reveal the Church’s 
self-understanding, how can they again become words and actions 
which resonate with the ears of our culture? It was not a trivial 
aside, for example, when Fr Alexander suggested that the Church 
engage writers like W.H. Auden to transmute Byzantine liturgical 
poetry into a contemporary idiom, to be heard once more with its 
original power. Naturally, such re-vivification, must be tempered 
with Fr Alexander’s own dictum that it is not we who are “saving” 
the Church, but rather she is saving and transforming us. 

The case of the Church in Japan today provides us a stark 
example of une opportunity manquee of the churching of culture. 
St Nicholas’ (1836-1912) missionary work was typically followed 
by a wholesale importation of the eclectic aesthetics of Russian 
Orthodoxy. The Tokyo cathedral, Nikolai-do is a mish-mash 
of Russian Italianate revival Byzantine and Roman classical, 
replete with the requisite Rococo detailing and late Renaissance 
religious painting posing as iconography. The amazing wealth of 
architectural forms and vocabulary and the ceremonial vesture 
developed in Japanese culture is completely ignored. Nothing 
within the prevailing culture and history is acknowledged by the 
Church, therefore nothing is lifted and offered. The safe cloning 
of an anachronistic Orthodox Byzantine aesthetic vocabulary may 
be most out of place in Japan, but it still remains endemic to the 
Orthodox world at large. So-called traditionalist clergy will defend 
the five-tiered solid iconostasis with the same vigor that American 
Orthodox laity defends the American “tradition” of pews. Each 
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party is certain of its fidelity to the received practice, but remains 
unconcerned with what is communicated or experienced, neither 
in reference to the Living God, nor to the thirsting woman at the 
“well” of contemporary life and suffering. 

It would be irresponsible to leave the reader of this brief 
commentary with the sense that no progress has been made in this 
area. Such a conclusion would disregard the irreversible inroads 
which often Fr Alexander achieved almost single-handedly, and as 
we now know, largely against the current. Fr Alexander recognized 
the unique position of American culture where the bold steps of 
ressourcement begun in the European emigration could flourish. 
Despite the resurgent Russophilia especially among native 
converts (one has only to be struck by the new Dallas cathedral, a 
gem of Russian architecture with no indigenous “word” offered to 
its actual situation)—the flowering of missions and the zeal and 
courage of a new crop of young and intelligent clergy gives one 
great hope that this “ Ozhivotvorenie Tserkvi ,” the re-vivification 
of the Church, is irrevocably happening. I doubt that detractors 
of this enthusiasm need worry about the replacement of Rimsky- 
Korsakov with Chick Corea, though Chick Corea may have 
something to offer as do Arvo Part and John Tavener to the 
liturgical/musical tradition. The Church’s own braking system 
of receptus, will ensure that our enthusiasm does not get the 
best of us! Other presenters at our conference will address the 
distinct areas of church life where this transformation, led by Fr 
Alexander, has already occurred, to mention only the renewal of 
the evening Presanctified Liturgy, the restoration of the Eucharist 
at the center, and Baptism as the act of the Church. 

The field of iconography has been particularly blessed in its 
Ozhivotvorenie by the pioneering work of Ouspensky and Lossky, 
and the artistic miracles of the likes of Krug and Reitlinger, though 
my own field of church architecture is still in the infancy of its 
potential. Suffice it to say that among the current generation of 
informed and intelligent church men and women, people savvy in 
the secular context, there seems to be a greater “ease” with which 
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these young persons, with a healthy piety, navigate between both 
worlds. Father Alexander’s works now hold their solid place as 
the prime reference texts for todays renewal. Nikita Struve will 
testify how Schmemann continues to be the major influence in 
todays eucharistic revival and consciousness in Russia, despite 
decades of an opposing theological vision. The popular writings 
of Frs Alexander Men and more recently, Victor Mamontov 4 bear 
witness to this fact. 

Fr Alexanders courses on Russian literature enabled us 
to understand why he chronically disdained many abstract 
theological works in favor of what he saw as the “epiphany” in 
good art and literature. In a Radio Liberty talk on Solzhenitsyn 
as Christian writer, he says that it is not anything explicitly 
churchly which makes Solzhenitsyns work Christian, but that his 
own Christian consciousness implicitly infuses the morality and 
choices of his protagonists—one need only remember dirty and 
useless “Matryona,” without whom, the writer says, “the village 
cannot be saved, nor the country, nor the whole world!” 5 The 
following words of Solzhenitsyn could have easily been uttered by 
Fr Schmemann: 

A work of art contains its verification in itself: artificial, 
strained concepts do not withstand the test of being turned 
into images; they fall to pieces, turn out to be sickly and pale, 
convince no-one. Works which draw on truth and present 
it to us in live and concentrated form, grip us, compellingly 
involve us and no one ever, not even ages hence, will come 
forth to refute them. 6 

Our faith and theological formation is not a hammer but a leaven 
brought to bear within a world, whose inherent worth is known 

4 Tainstvo Zhizni (in Russian, soon to be published in English) [The Sacrament of 
Life], published by Moscow Patriarchate, 2007, ISBN 5-94127-023-2. His latest 
collection of pastoral and theological articles are in “Bog moi pastyr ” also in Rus¬ 
sian only. 

5 See the last lines in Solzhenitsyns short story, Matryonin Dvor (Matryonas House, 
usually found in collections). 

6 Nobel Lecture, 1972 
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and recognized, but it means that the men and women who are 
formed and trained in this service cannot have a solely churchly 
identity. The amazing breadth of literature, sports, politics, 
philosophy, art, architecture, nature, national movements and 
daily political events which absorbed Fr Alexanders attention, 
reveal how nothing was taboo and out of bounds for theological 
reflection, inclusion in prayer, and ultimately transformation. 

Paul made tents, St Innocent built clocks and furniture, 
European priests have secular vocations, Professor Bouteneff 
at St Vladimir’s teaches doctrine and modern film in the same 
institution to the same students, and poses the question of their 
relationship! There is hope that we won’t have to keep taking 
refuge under safe artifacts that superficially define our context 
as “Orthodox.” The apostle reminds us: “Brethren, whatever 
is true, whatever is honorable, whatever is right, whatever is 
pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is of good repute, if there is 
any excellence and if anything worthy of praise, dwell on these 
things.” (Phil 4:8) 

Christ. Man. Cosmos. 

Here is some sober advice from Archimandrite Vassilios of Mount 
Athos: 

The purpose of the entire struggle, at once violent and calm, 
is the preservation of Orthodoxy, of the divine human 
balance. To make sure that we do not fall over either the one 
precipice or the other: that we neither unite the creation 
with the Creator mercilessly so that creation’s own nature is 
burned up, nor do we dissolve the Godhead, losing It in the 
idolatry of pantheism. 7 

Because we fear the loss of this balance, a large part of our 
mission, it seems to me, should be to resist the inertia which keeps 
us in comfortable constructs and ecclesial camps, and that we dare 
the freedom of our calling in Christ to venture ideas and inspiration 
into a living engagement with one another and the world in love. 

7 From the Old Adam to the New (Montreal: Alexander Press, 2008), 18. 
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That Church, against which “the gates of Hell will not prevail,” 
will surely cope with our inadequacies and fledgling attempts, and 
put us in our place at appropriate times, as it frequently did to our 
beloved Mentor! My friend, Fr Thomas Hopko, reminded me that 
Fr Alexander always erred on the side of freedom. If we are bold to 
allow ourselves that error in humility, in love and attentiveness to 
one another, in profound respect for God’s world, surely, we can 
trust that the Holy Spirit will transform our errors into victories 
for the Church and the world. 
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The Liturgical Heritage of 
Fr Alexander Schmemann 

Olga Meerson 1 

At the end of 1979, in his Journals, in the context of some 
argument about the salvific quality of great Russian literature, 
for the most part prose, and for the most part civic prose at 
that, Fr Alexander Schmemann writes: “But poetry—in Russia, 
in any case—has perhaps a greater soteriological function than 
prose—Akhmatova, Mandelstam, Pasternak” {Dnevniki, 2 489, 
5 November 1979). In this context of the juxtaposition of the 
saving roles of “civic” literature and of “poetry,” poetry ought to 
be understood not as verse or specifically verse genres, but rather 
as that aspect of artistic literature which is connected more with 
“how it is done” or “how it is said” than with any civic, political, 
or even extra-aesthetic moral value of the content of the work. In 
other words, by poetry Schmemann here understands not only 
verse (of the same Akhmatova, Mandelstam, Pasternak), but also 
that in literature which properly pertains to the realm of poetics. 

It is rare nowadays to meet a person who thinks that way 
both about poetry and about soteriology. This broadly poetic 
sense of poetry is important for an understanding of what sort of 
liturgist Fr Alexander was and what he has left us. For, however 
great or small the soteriological role of poetry in Russia was 
historically, for Fr Alexander himself the soteriological function 
of poetry—and to a large extent of Russian poetry specifically— 
was extremely important. For him, poetry was related to Salvation 

1 Article translated from the Russian by Richard Pevear and Larissa Volokhonsky. 

2 The Journals [Dnevniki] 1973-1983 of Fr Alexander Schmemann were first pub¬ 
lished in an abridged English translation by SVS Press (Crestwood, NY, 2000) 
and then in a complete Russian edition by Russkii Put (Moscow, 2005). All page 
references here are to the Russian edition. 
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as the path is to the goal. To speak of Salvation is to speak of 
the inexpressible, and that can only be done liturgically, that is, 
in practice, addressing the Lord God Himself, the Unutterable. 
And such a practical address can only be in song, glorifying the 
Unutterable Himself and addressing Him directly, and not in 
the form of speculative discourse. That may well explain why 
the liturgy, the divine services, are always connected with poetic 
genres. When we see the inexpressible or testify to this seeing of 
the inexpressible, speculative discourse is useless, whereas song 
and the expression of wonder in poetry, that is, in practice, in 
making, are the only alternative to the dumbness or inevitable 
inarticulateness that comes over us. 

Apart from Russian poetry in particular (secular, but not 
“civic”), this salvific function was important for Schmemann in 
Orthodox liturgical poetry as well, and precisely in the same sense 
as in contemporary poetry, Russian and Western: in its ability 
to express that which is inexpressible for “straight” prose—such 
phenomena, for example, as the flow of time in both directions, 
and not on that smooth historical plane where time flows only 
forward. Poetry expresses what is inexpressible in prose. The 
reverse can also be true, when it is necessary to speak directly 
and point-blank, not worrying about how contradictory and 
unimaginable such utterance will look to reason unenlightened by 
faith, which attempts to rationalize everything—for example, as 
the unutterable is uttered “point-blank” in the Creed. The Creed 
is a direct statement of what we believe, with no rationalizing 
explanations of how it is possible and how it can possibly be 
believed. Thus, in view of its avoidance of figurative language 
(tropes), it is not a poetic genre; but it is also not the speculative 
discourse of non-poetic theology. It is a list of inexpressible things. 
Insofar as we confess it, singing it and hearing it in the Divine 
Liturgy, for example, and insofar as its articles are not discussed 
speculatively in that context, but are received by us as given, its 
recitation is inscribed within the overall poetic genre of the liturgy. 
Only this specific poetic genre is not characterized by thinking in 
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tropes. But let us go on to genres in which tropes turn out to be 
necessary for expressing the inexpressible. 

Poetry’s capacity for expressing that which cannot be expressed 
without the help of tropes is precisely what was so vitally 
fascinating for Fr Alexander in the liturgy, and it was this that 
he handed on to his followers and heirs. How to convey that the 
Mother of God gave birth and remained a virgin? Only through 
a trope juxtaposing it with another miracle (that is, by way of a 
simile as a subset of metaphor)—“oh, that is just how the Red 
Sea opened and closed without a trace for the salvation of Israel!” 
(Hymn to the Mother of God, tone 5: “In the Red Sea a type of 
the Virgin Bride was once prefigured”). For in their function, and 
specifically in their soteriological function, the virginity of the 
Mother of God and the traceless opening and closing of the Red 
Sea are the same—to save the people of Israel. Only the virginity 
of the Mother of God extends the notion of Israel to the Church, 
that is, to the People of God, consisting of anyone who wishes to 
belong to that people. Thus, the logic of the metaphor presupposes 
a special designation of the truth: the similarity between the tenor 
(the virginity of the Mother of God) and the vehicle (the Red 
Sea) should not be total, but only in one thing: in their common, 
totally miraculous, but necessary “soteriological” function. 

In this respect, liturgical poetry works according to the same 
laws of poetics as secular poetry. (Though secular poetry is far 
from being always soteriological, it is so, as Schmemann used to 
point out, more often than we care to notice.) In poetry, simply 
by virtue of the genre itself, tropes do not presuppose the total 
correspondence of signifier and signified, but a correspondence of 
one quality only. Yet, precisely owing to its uniqueness, this quality 
proves capable of piercing the imagination of the receiver, that is, 
the addressee of the poetry. When we read in Nabokovs The Gift 
about a street “beginning with a post office and ending with a 
church, like an epistolary novel,” the “aha!” of Aristode comes 
to us, the recognition of the trope of comparison as a metaphor, 
because streets generally do not bear much resemblance to 
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epistolary novels, and we must picture to ourselves the post office 
as a metonymy for love letters and the church as a metonymy for 
marriage in order to “get it.” This “in order to get it” is the most 
important thing in poetry; it was of this that Aristotle wrote in his 
Poetics. Such recognition comes about when we pose the question 
for ourselves of how the Mother of God resembles the Red Sea. 

As for the distinction between religious and secular poetry, Fr 
Alexander, for his part, generally did not believe that poetry can 
go “uncharged” by one spirit or another, that is, be fully secular. 
What kind of “charge” is another matter, for not all poetry is a 
conveyor of the Holy Spirit, and our attitude must be the more 
attentive when we meet with it—asking, “but is its function 
soteriological?” 

It is owing to the moment of recognition as discovery, or 
even revelation, that liturgical poetry is so vitally important 
for the theology of the Orthodox Church. Our faith is full of 
contradictions, which it is necessary not to resolve, but to confess, 
and that is possible only poetically, setting these contradictions 
face to face in the antinomic unity of astonishment. We do not 
understand it ourselves: “in the tomb—alive; in hell—as God”?! 
It cannot be, and yet it is so. “Today the Virgin gives birth to the 
Transcendent One”: a virgin, yet she gives birth; gives birth—to 
the Transcendent One! And again: “for our sake was born a little 
child—the pre-eternal God”: born, yet pre-eternal; pre-eternal, 
and a little child! The kontakion and the other hymns of the 
Nativity are especially poetic here, expressive in their avowed 
contradiction, without explanation, but solely with amazement. 
For it is precisely the hymns of the Nativity that constantly 
confront us poetically—that is, poietically, “in the making,” 
liturgically, “imposing” the words of the prayers on us—with 
the chief antinomy of the Divine Incarnation. We believe in that 
which is inexpressible and inconceivable to reason: henceforth 
God is man, the Word is flesh, the Pre-eternal is a Little Child. 

Schmemann himself was fascinated by the power of the 
poetic word in all its manifestations, but at the same time he 
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discriminated among the spirits, discerning which are from God. 
Yet he was ready to look for the traces of the “seal of the gift of 
the Holy Spirit” everywhere. He perceived the language of poetry 
as a genre and as a way both of feeling and of thinking. In his 
Journals (and I remember it was also so in his life), Fr Alexander 
can quote in one breath the first troparion of the first hirmos of 
the Canon of Repentance, “Where shall I begin to lament the 
deeds of my wretched life,” the hymn to the Mother of God from 
the liturgy of St Basil, “All creation rejoices in You” as a rejection 
of egocentrism and therefore also a token of love, and the poem 
“anyone lived in a pretty how town,” by the American poet E. E. 
Cummings, 3 exclaiming, “What piercing sadness and at the same 
time lightness of happiness, depth of passion, love, faithfulness. It 
is all extraordinary... I think I have never read such truly magical 
verses” ( Dnevniki , 503). 

In the same breath Fr Alexander cites Pushkin, and Mallarme, 
and Mandelstam, to whom we shall return later. He expresses 
his innermost thoughts in the poetry of others. In this lies the 
chief antinomy of both poetry and traditional prayer: there are 
times, in the most critical moments of unutterable pain or joy, or 
unutterably painful thought, when another’s words better express 
what is within you than your own—be it in homemade, amateur 
verses or “personal” prayer, which is always so imprudently 
preferred to traditional prayer in “traditional” Protestantism. 4 

Yes, poetry, like traditional prayer, was necessary to Fr 
Alexander, and he believed it was necessary to the soul of every 
living person. But tradition is not dogma. The tradition of poetry 
and poetics, like the flesh, cannot be defined dogmatically, it 
cannot be called “correct” or “incorrect” once and for all, but is 
necessary in this or that—but then already definite—form to any 
unshakable truth, just as, for a Christian, through belief in the 

3 Complete Poems 1904-1962 , by E. E. Cummings (New York: Liveright, 1994). 

4 This paradox of Protestantism was also written about by the Slavophil thinker 
Alexei S. Khomiakov (1804—60), whom Schmemann respected, not ideologically, 
but precisely as a poet-philosopher. 
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Incarnation, the spirit, the idea, like the Word Himself, always 
calls for incarnation. 

Liturgies Is Not Dogma 

It is this awareness of poetry as one of th t genres of expressiveness in 
the language of the Church that leads to the profoundly antinomic 
nature of Fr Alexanders understanding of the undividedness— 
but also distinctness —of liturgies, in the multiplicity of its forms, 
on the one hand, and the unchangingness of dogmatics, on the 
other. In his understanding of the multiplicity of liturgical forms, 
he goes back to simple church-historical education—in his own 
case, to Fr Cyprian Kern. 5 What is new in Schmemanns liturgies 
is not in theory, but in the way he served the liturgy itself: every 
word, including the so-called “secret” prayers (that is, prayers 
pertaining to the “sacrament” of the transformation of the gifts, 
“secret,” “mystery,” and “sacrament” being the same word in 
Church Slavonic), should be heard by everyone in the church, 
because general participation is a necessary aspect of Schmemanns 
ecclesiology: those who come to church are all co-participants, no 
one comes “to stand there for a while,” “to listen to the singing” 
(the Orthodox version of the Roman Catholic “hearing Mass,” 
only without communion), and therefore each person should not 
only hear and understand all that is said, but should be prepared 
to answer for what is said as if he had said it himself. 

But it is just such a concrete understanding of the importance 
and functionality of the poetic word, expressing the inexpressible, 

5 Characteristically, Fr Alexander dedicated his Introduction to Liturgical Theology to 
Fr Cyprian Kern. It is a book about the cultural determination of liturgies and, 
on the other hand, the absolute and unchanging essence of the Eucharist. It was 
also a doctoral thesis, which Fr Alexander defended at the Institute of St Sergius in 
Paris, not without some opposition. It is in this dissertation, this book, that Fr Al¬ 
exander points to the necessity of wresting the liturgical education and formation 
both of clergy and laity from the realm of church regulations and of attempting to 
understand not only how to perform the divine services, how to “rightly glorify” 
(slavit’pravo —the literal meaning of Pravoslavie, “Orthodoxy”), but also what in 
fact their essence is. From this doctoral thesis grew Fr Schmemanns fundamental 
placement of the Eucharist at the center of everything in a Christians life. 
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that leads to the differentiation between this poetic word and 
the unchanging and unequivocal word of dogma and teaching. 
Here is the chief and necessary antinomy of liturgical poetics: 
as with every incarnation, it is necessary, but it cannot be 
dogmatically obligatory in just one form, chosen once and for 
all by one tradition or another—be it even a very rich one, of 
which its bearers are justly proud. What would be the worth of 
Pushkin, if his poetry became obligatory (as it was, selectively, in 
Soviet schools) or the sole verbal formula necessary for salvation 
(as it has now become in post-Soviet schools)?! Precisely such a 
devaluation is going on with liturgical poetry in our time, which 
Fr Alexander, thank God, did not live to see, but only caught 
its approaching murmurs in the emigration, when this liturgical 
poetry is becoming a dogmatic “must” that threatens the freedom 
of the spirit. 

This most important differentiation between the mobile poetic 
word and the multiplicity of liturgical forms on the one hand 
and the unchangingness of dogma on the other, was inherited 
from Fr Schmemann by his disciple, Paul Meyendorff (the son 
of Fr John Meyendorff), a church and liturgical historian, who 
sees the whole tragedy of Russian ritualism, and the historical 
tragedy of the seventeenth-century schism in particular, as caused 
by the confusion of these two things (see his book on Patriarch 
Nikon and the Russian schism, Russia, Ritual, and Reform). 
While comparative liturgies as theoretical knowledge about various 
historically developed forms of liturgy—particularly in the early 
Church—was the province of many of Schmemann’s teachers, 
Fr Cyprian Kern among them, it was Fr Alexander himself who 
left to the liturgical consciousness of the Orthodox Church of 
America a very important practical legacy: the understanding that 
liturgical forms can be (and were, and are) many, and they cannot 
be dogmatically correct or incorrect, while what we believe is one 
and immoveable, because Christ is always the Same. 

Paradoxical as it may be, for Fr Alexander such an understanding 
is connected with his profound sensibility for poetry, which 
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is always varied and cannot be monopolized by this or that 
tradition, but rather itself creates schools and traditions. Poetry 
cannot be dogmatically obligatory, “correct” or “incorrect,” but to 
live without it is in no way possible, and, first of all, ecclesiastically, 
that is—for Fr Alexander and all of us who are his heirs in the 
Church—first of all eucharistically. Of Russian poetic culture, 
and, within it, of the culture of faith, Fr Alexander spoke in his 
Journals the living word of a Russian intellectual sensitive to 
poetry: “Russia needs Pushkin much more than the Typikon. It 
is impossible to hate, kill, or imprison in the name of Pushkin. 
But killing in the name of the Typikon—even very much so!” 
(Dnevniki, 81). Quoting Vladimir Weidle, Schmemann writes: 
“Religion without art becomes mute” ( Dnevniki , 257). It is 
worthwhile comparing these words with Schmemanns definition 
of liturgies as a subject called upon to go beyond the limits of the 
Ordo. The whole pathos of his Introduction to Liturgical Theology 
lies in carrying this subject beyond the formal boundaries of 
the Typikon in practice, that is, in the minds of both clergy and 
laity. 

The Flow of Time in the Eucharist 

On the other hand, poetry is necessary to the liturgy for a quite 
concrete reason—first of all, because it gives a different time. 
Mandelstams poem about the Eucharist which “lasts like an 
eternal noon” was most important for Fr Alexander: 

See the gift-cup, like a golden sun. 

Hung for a splendid moment in the air. 

Here only the Greek tongue should resound: 

The whole world held up like a simple apple. 

The solemn zenith of the divine service. 

Light in a round temple under a dome in July, 

So that with a full breast outside time 

We sigh for that meadow where time does not run. 
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And the eucharist lasts like an eternal noon- 
All partake, all play and sing, 

And in sight of all the divine vessel 
Streams with inexhaustible delight. 

1915 

Fr Alexander quotes this poem in his Journals of 1974 
C Dnevniki , 80), but in life he quoted it constandy: “So that with 
a full breast outside time/ We sigh for that meadow where time 
does not run.” That explains the most important revelation in 
Schmemann s liturgical works and his reflections on the “moment” 
of the Transformation of the Gifts: it is not a moment, but a 
certain interpenetration of moments which abolishes linear time. 
Here we may quote Kopionkin, the hero of Andrei Platonovs 
novel Chevengur, which Fr Alexander admired and which at the 
same time made him shudder, as it does all of us: “A nice phrase, 
‘the current moment’! A moment—but it runs! Impossible to 
imagine!” As always in Platonov, these words of Kopionkin go 
deeper than satire. Transformation is therefore both the words 
of the Savior, “this is My Body and this is My Blood,” and the 
“secret” prayers of the epiclesis, because, as the poet Mandelstam 
guessed intuitively, we invoke this Transformation “outside time,” 
and, also “outside time,” we “sigh for” (that is, long for, invoke) 
not just anything, but precisely “that meadow where time does not 
run .” Of course, theoretically, in his theologizing for the “initiate” 
(that is, for the clergy, to whom the “secret” sacramental prayers 
were always accessible), we already find this understanding in 
Fr Cyprian Kern, who greatly influenced Fr Alexander and his 
eucharistic theology. Here is what Kern writes about time in the 
chapter on remembrance ( anamnesis ) in the liturgy: 

It is characteristic that remembrance is extended to all times, 
not only to the past. In the eucharistic remembrance, the 
boundaries between the past, the present, and the future are 
effaced. The “reasonable and bloodless” eucharistic sacri¬ 
fice occurs outside time; it is not subject to the laws of our 
sense perception and logic. In our liturgy we remember the 
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future as well. So, too, for the prophets of the Old Testa¬ 
ment these boundaries did not exist, and in their so-called 
perfectionpropheticum (“prophetic past perfect”), they spoke 
in the grammatical past tense about events of the future, 
which were only going to take place, but which had as if 
already been accomplished, 6 so the theurgist 7 of the New 
Testament remembers in the eucharistic offering, not only 
the past (the suffering, death, Resurrection and Ascension), 
but also the future Second Coming and the Last Judgment. 

The liturgy is eternal. The Lamb is sacrificed in the depth of 
the Holy Trinity. He was destined for sacrifice even “before 
the foundation of the world” (I Peter 1:20), though he was 
made manifest in time, “in the end of times.” The eucharist 
of love is accomplished pre-eternally within the Tri-unity 
of God, in the eternal sanctuary of Divine Love, is accom¬ 
plished within time by us, and will be accomplished unto 
ages of ages. This Sacrifice of love—“the crucifying love 
of the Father, the crucified love of the Son, the love of the 
Holy Spirit, triumphing in the power of the Cross”—has no 
boundaries in time. The elevation of the Gifts at the end of 
the liturgy, which symbolizes the Lord s ascension to heaven, 
is accompanied by the exclamation: “Always, now, and ever, 
and unto ages of ages.” 

It is remarkable with what ease Fr Cyprian applies to an 
officiating priest or to such poet-liturgists as SS Basil the Great 
and John Chrysostom the word theurgist , borrowed from the 
Greek (New Testament), which in Russian usage and meaning 
is characteristic of the poetic philosophizing of Symbolism (of 
Vyacheslav Ivanov, for example, and first of all). Of course, 
theoretically Kern might have been restoring the Greek usage of 
the word, just as it is possible to restore to the word “poet” its 
strict significance of “maker,” “artisan”; but historically, in Russian 

6 Fr Cyprian is speaking here of the so-called “waw-reversal” in the Old Testament. 
Often (even more often) the reverse happens: this waw-reversal transforms gram¬ 
matically future time into the past perfect. Thus his thought can be further illus¬ 
trated by the mutual interpenetrability of past and future. 

7 We will return to this extraordinary word shortly. 
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idiomatic usage, this word testifies to the fact that, without poetry, 
and in particular without the poetic insights of the Symbolists, 
modern Russian liturgical theology simply could not exist. 

Fr Alexanders attitude towards liturgical time, which 
remembers the future and foresees it in the past, was the same as 
Fr Cyprian Kern’s. Apparently, like Kern, Schmemann took this 
attitude from Russian poetic tradition. In any case, Schmemann’s 
ear was very sensitive to this understanding of time in that 
tradition. Mandelstam, who sensed the same non-linear current 
of time in the Sacrament, though he was not only not a priest, 
but not even an Orthodox or Roman Catholic believer, did not 
simply “pluck it out of the air,” though the “gift-cup” of his poem 
is “hung ... in the air.” The “gift-cup” in proper terminology is 
the chalice, but that precisely shows that Mandelstam was going, 
not by a knowledge of Orthodox terminology or the Typikon, but 
by intuition, which makes it all the more perceptive. 8 It was not 
knowledge, liturgical education, or “initiation into sacertdotal 
mysteries,” but precisely Mandelstams poetic intuition about the 
properties of time “outside time” (in this case) that was precious 
for Schmemann, for his attitude towards the inner world of his 
neighbor, for his pastorate. That is why Fr Alexander dedicated 
all the forces of his life to making that intuition accessible and 
necessary, not only to the clergy, but to everyone present, to every 
living soul who came to church. 

Fr Cyprian Kern spoke in a similar way about time, but he 
strove to educate “specialists,” the clergy. While in the context of 
Schmemann’s liturgical heritage, one somehow even has no wish 
to differentiate between “churchmen” and “laymen.” Fr Alexander 

8 According to some scholars (e.g. O. E. Ronen and A. A. Arkhipov), the daronos- 
itsa (“gift-cup”) like a “golden sun” is the Roman Catholic monstrance; but then 
it does not “hang in the air” as the chalice does during the anaphora. Indeed, 
Mandelstams image may just as well refer to the diskos or paten on which the 
blessed bread is held up in offering. However, the very possibility of these several 
understandings implies that Mandelstam was concerned with the function of the 
“golden sun” as the receptacle of the Gifts, and not at all with the accuracy of the 
liturgical term daronositsa , which simply means anything that “bears the Gifts.” 
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never felt, during the divine services, that he was “higher” than 
the laymen, and his whole life was directed, to paraphrase 
Dostoevsky, at sharing miracle, mystery, and authority (not his 
but God’s) with anyone who wanted to commune with him in 
church. It is possible that Schmemann also felt himself obliged 
to Mandelstam, the poet-zek who died in the camps of Kolyma, 
for his specifically poetic insight. Fr Alexander was, of course, 
rightly considered by others and by himself as a liturgical scholar, 
but when talking about poets and poetic insights, he expressed 
astonishment, if not veneration: “Who am I next to him? He 
heard it all at once!” These words are best “documented” in his 
Journals, for instance, on pp. 269-70: 

But in the deepest sense there is no boundary between “reli¬ 
gious” and “secular” art. All genuine art proceeds from man’s 
“religious” depths ... These all seem like copybook maxims, 
and yet insensitivity to these maxims ruins both art and 
“religion.” ... Ultimately, what is needed is not (yet another) 
theological justification of art, a gracious and fatherly toler¬ 
ance of it. [On the contrary,] theology itself should be under 
the jurisdiction of art, for it must become art and “fulfill” 
art in itself, but this it does not do, preferring to pass itself 
off as “science.” 

That, I suppose, also explains why Schmemann so often quoted 
the words about the Eucharist being outside time from the poem 
of Mandelstam, who was sensitive to the Mystery precisely because 
he was a poet. And it is not even a matter, as Schmemann points 
out in a different context, of “the Jew Mandelstam belonging 
inalienably to the Russian people” (Dnevniki, 148), but of the 
poet Mandelstam in his poetic quality turning out to be sensitive 
to the liturgical “time outside time,” to the object of our “sighs” 
(“So that with a full breast outside time/We sigh for that meadow 
where time does not run”). 

Schmemann wrote a great deal about removing the differences 
between the Western and Eastern Churches on the question of the 
“moment” of Transformation (the Lord’s words about His Body 
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and Blood and the prayer of the epiclesis interpenetrate because 
of the interpenetration of moments in the “time outside time” of 
the liturgy (“A moment—but it runs!”). However, his attention 
and constant return to these questions was connected not with 
any scholastic-theological reflections, but precisely with his poetic 
vision, with discerning the much-mentioned “soteriological 
function” of poetry. 

In my capacity as a partial disciple of Schmemann, I will add 
that this Mandelstam poem is not only a brilliant intuition of the 
liturgical current of time outside time, but also a strictly “made” 
poetic work on the same theme. Suffice it to say that in the 
poem, with the exception of the last stanza, there are almost no 
finite verbs prolonged in time, but, on the contrary, there is one 
perfective verb in the past (“hung”), one verb of modality (“should 
resound”), one participle (“held”), and one subjunctive crowned 
by the stopping of time, so meaningful for Schmemann and for 
every liturgist, expressed—at last!—by a the finite verb “does not 
run.” Whereas in the last stanza, where time is eucharistic, outside 
time, there is a feast of finite verbs, indicating activity, vitality, 
superabundant life: 

And the eucharist lasts like an eternal noon- 
All partake, all play and sing, 

And in sight of all the divine vessel 
Streams with inexhaustible delight. 

It is worth mentioning that the rhymes, meter, accelerations, 
decelerations, and “suspensions” of time in the actual uttering 
of the words of the poem support and embody its meaning, 
particularly in the use of long vowels, inversions of accent, 
violations of meter. It thus establishes an alternative time plane, 
where movement in the eucharistic dimension takes place, insofar 
as the words stop any movement in our perception of earthly 
time, of earthly sounds and poetic meters. The reader has, as it 
were, to turn his head all the time, shifting his gaze from one 
metric plane to another, from the expected to the unexpected, to 
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that which breaks through and violates the expected. In order to 
see this “see,” “here,” “held up,” “light,” and “all,” it is necessary to 
“freeze,” to fall out of the expected iambic meter of the poem. The 
meter itself establishes two planes of being and time—a regular 
earthly plane and a “suspended” heavenly plane. 

All these strictly formal poetic means “work” towards one artistic 
model—the stopping of earthly time and inclusion in eucharistic 
time; they all serve one goal: to enable the reader to soar up and be 
suspended, together with the “gift-cup,” at the zenith of worship, 
and then to last in an eternal noon, partake, play and sing, so 
that the divine vessel may stream with inexhaustible delight in his 
“sight” as well. 

While this description is a brief philological analysis of how 
time in Mandelstams poem is “made” (in the expression of the 
formalist Eichenbaum), I relate philology as an occupation, in my 
personal case, to Schmemanns liturgical heritage: it was precisely 
he who taught me to see what is important in poetry, and not 
what is fashionable or what is usually known as poetic studies. 
While reading the many entries on poetry in Fr Alexanders 
Journals, I kept remembering his “live” lectures at the seminary 
and our personal conversations during my young years (he 
once told me: “Olya, be simple—well, if not like a dove, then 
like Pushkin”). As it turns out, poetry is not something I have 
chosen arbitrarily, following my own taste, from Schmemanns 
heritage, but something that was important for him all his life and 
nourished his liturgical theology and, above all, his practice— 
pastoral, educational, and liturgical. 

For his heirs, the significance of Fr Alexanders sensitivity to 
the “soteriological function of poetry” is twofold. On the one 
hand, this function calls upon us to penetrate into the poetic 
word, both in liturgical poetics and in poetry generally, thereby 
abolishing the age-old opposition in Russian culture between 
worldly and churchly poetry. In the Church Fr Alexander made 
the impression of a man of the world, but in the world—of a 
witness to faith. This last was especially obvious in his suffering 
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before death. His suffering was incredible: a man of sixty-three, 
after a few months of illness he looked eighty, all the while being 
joyful and giving joy to those who visited him. As his Journals 
testify, his entire life, in his contacts with people, in the way he 
served and taught, was devoted to permeating the secular with 
the spiritual, and not to rejecting the secular for the sake of some 
ascetic posturing. Whether he felt like an eighty-year-old or like a 
young priest before the altar, Fr Alexander sighed for time outside 
time, and therefore everyone felt that time had no power over 
him, even when he suffered very greatly. So it may be said that 
even his last witness was liturgically poetic. It seems to me that 
the main impulse for such an attitude towards faith was given 
by his “poetic upbringing,” if I may put it that way. It suffices 
to recall how he wrote in his Journals about his first teacher of 
poetry, Rimsky-Korsakov (“not the composer,” to borrow from 
The Master and Margarita). Fr Alexander felt deeply, in living and 
in dying, and therefore handed on to us, a very important thing: 
poetry is as free and undogmatic as air, and as necessary to life, 
both of the body and of the spirit, and, like air, it unites body and 
spirit in breathing, enabling man to communicate with the divine 
from within his humanity. 

On the other hand, poetry is a practical thing, the poet is a 
maker. And Fr Alexander s liturgical heritage is also in the highest 
degree practical. Only one thing is (ideally!) required of a priest 
in the Church: to bring Communion to the faithful without 
losing a drop or a crumb, that is, to be transparent, to serve in 
such a way that everyone may partake in it. He is required to 
share the liturgical wealth entrusted to him, the priest, not as his 
own, but as something precisely entrusted. Of course, empirically 
this happens rarely (in the Orthodox Church of America more 
often now, after Fr Alexander, but not always). Nevertheless, 
after Fr Alexander things became clearer: it is harder now to be 
“tempted,” that is, to believe that a priests lack of transparency, 
his lack of liturgical generosity, comes from his strictness and 
firmness in the faith, that it is his virtue and not, say, his personal 
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deficiency, or pride, or wish to instruct, or misuse of authority. 
It is one thing to generously share with people the miracle, 
mystery, and authority of God Himself, and quite another to 
impose on them ones own miracle, mystery, and authority, where 
each “authority” is some sort of miniature Grand Inquisitor out 
of Dostoevsky. By his attitude towards the divine services, Fr 
Alexander Schmemann, like litmus paper, revealed to us who is 
a good shepherd, faithful to the Lord, the Good Shepherd, and 
who is a thief and a robber—even if the authority and power of 
“tradition sanctified by centuries” is on his side. 
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